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This Issue in Brief 


The prison-labor problem is being approached in a new way by the 


Prison Industries Reorganization Administration appointed by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt in 1935. It was given the difficult problem of devising 


means to relieve private industry of prison-labor competition and at 


the same time to assist the States in providing an adequate system of 
rehabilitation for the prison inmates. The work of the Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Administration to date is described in an article 
beginning on page 1089. 


Employment conditions in the baking industry generally no longer 
involve the excessive hours and bad sanitary conditions of earlier years. 
Night work and irregular hours of labor are still prevalent, but the 
industry is not subject to serious seasonal influences and employ- 
ment in most establishments is fairly regular. An article based on a 
recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reviews these and 


other characteristic practices and policies of the baking industry, 
Page 1102. 


Acceptance of the compensation principle for occupational disease has 
been much slower than for industrial accidents. It has, however, 
received an impetus in the past 2 years with the adoption of legisla- 
tion providing compensation for silicosis and other occupational 
diseases in a number of areas. Page 1096. 


The complex problem of the relationship between the machine and 
human labor in industry was the central theme of the exhibit presented 
by the United States Department of Labor at the Texas Centennial 


Exposition at Dallas. To symbolize that relationship, a ‘‘mechanical 
-man” discussed the problem in human speech. An interpretative 


description of the Department’s exhibit is given on page 1122. 


Entrance wage rates of common laborers employed by municipalities 
weraged 60.6 cents per hour in September 1935 and full-time hours of 
labor averaged 41.8 per week, according to a survey by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics covering cities of 10,000 population or more. By 
States, the average hourly entrance rate ranged from an average of 


20.3 cents in Georgia to an average of 66.5 cents in Illinois. Page 1228. 


An increase of about 66 percent in monthly average expenditures for 


old-age pensions took place in the first part of 1936 as compared with 
the year 1935, in the 26 States for which data are available for both 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


periods. The pension roll increased 44 percent and the average 
allowance per pensioner rose 13 percent. The year 1935 was the 
last year prior to the inauguration of the Federal Social Security 
program. A discussion of the probable extent to which the aboye 
changes were due to the receipt of Federal assistance and to the 
liberalization of the various State laws is given on page 1141. 


The four labor banks which have survived the depression made sy)- 
stantial gains in both 1935 and 1936. Since 1934 their surplus and 
undivided profits have increased 20 percent, their deposits 28 percent, 
and their total resources 19 percent. These four banks are all that 
remain of the 36 that were in operation at the end of 1925. Page 1191. 


Cooperative retail societies reporting to the Bureau experienced marked 
increases in sales, net savings, and resources in 1935 as compared with 
1934. The 102 associations reporting for both years did 20.3 percent 
more business in 1935 than in 1934, and saved for their members 
nearly one-third more in the later than in the earlier year. Sales of 
over 13% million dollars were made by the 176 societies reporting in 
1935, and net savings of $663,206 were made by the 155 societies 
reporting on this point. Page 1187. 
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The Prison-Labor Problem 


By Gustav Peck, member of Prison INpDuUsTRIES REORGANIZATION Boarb 


UNISHMENT at hard labor has long been viewed by organized 
Pesaias as right and proper for those who have committed anti- 
social acts. In the evolution of society it is possible to look more 
sympathetically upon the treadmill and other useless forms of labor 
than upon branding and similar forms of corporal punishment, for the 
good sense of mankind in all countries and at all times could be 
depended upon to convert treadmill work to useful labor. 

The English system emphasizing nonproductive use of hard labor 
by conyicts, treadmill and hand crank, as a corrective or punishment, 
did not take deep root in thiscountry. Still, there was a great amount 
of physical punishment in colonial days, such as branding, whipping, 
stocks, pillories, and capital punishment. Convicts who were shipped 
into the Colonies from England were put to work on the farms. Hard 
labor was intended as a deterrent and to make physical punishment 
unnecessary. The labor of the prisoners of the State was commonly 
leased out, in the South, and sometimes subleased to contractors, 
_ farmers, road builders and others who profited by the arrangement. 
_ In the northern States contract labor was common. The system of 
' hiring out prison labor, which went through many forms, has served 
to bridge the gap between labor as punishment and labor as a means of 
rehabilitating the prisoner. 

Whatever the multifarious causes which finally land men in prison, 
prison administrators, with a problem of controlling this unrepresent- 
_ “4tive mass of men living under artificial conditions, found that the 
men could better be controlled and that the time passed more satis- 

factorily for all if they had work to do. However, the easy solution of 
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either leasing out these men or having contractors work them On a 
contract or piece-price basis was to create many new problems \ vhich 
we still have with us. But these systems did provide work, whic) 
prevented the men from brooding and counteracted some of the ey 
of confinement. Such work established habits which might be usefy 
to prisoners upon their release and taught them in many cases how t) 
provide and to take care of themselves when they returned to norm] 
ways of living. Not least, it furnished the prison systems with fund; 
rarely provided in sufficient amount by their legislatures. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century when there was , 
perennial shortage of labor in the United States, the practice of | hiring 
out prisoners “got by.” While there was plenty of opposition in loca] 
areas from free workers, work opportunities were in general abundant 
and as prison-labor contractors were able to make goods cheaply anj 
to keep prices down, that too was welcome. Industry was not yet 
organized on a national basis and prison-labor competition had not as 
yet any disastrous effects. 

Still there were rumblings against this practice from the beginning, 
As early as 1823 the mechanics of New York City lodged a protest 
against the alleged menace of prison labor. ‘Your memorialists have 
seen the convicts imperfectly educated in various trades, hired out 
to individuals, in some instances at reduced compensation, and in 
others employed for the benefit of the State, and the products of their 
labor thrown into market and disposed of at a price very little above 
the cost of materials of which they were manufactured, to the ruin of 
free mechanics.” By the middle of the century the protests of !ocal 
groups of workers were being heard more frequently, and this became 
@ serious issue with the rise of organized labor and the extension of the 
political franchise to workers. There has been a steady tendency to 
substitute for the contract system stricter control by the State and in 
this way eliminate the gross abuse and exploitation of prison labor by 
lessees and contractors and to mitigate the competitive effects of 
prison-labor products. 


Federal Legislation on Prison-Made Goods 


Arter a protracted series of surveys begun by the Commissioner 0! 
Labor Statistics in 1886 and influenced by surveys and discussions in 
the several States, hearings were held by Congress between 1926 and 
1929 which resulted in the passage of the Hawes-Cooper law. This 
law divested prison-made goods transported in interstate commerce 
of their interstate character and thereby permitted receiving States to 
legislate in regard to prison-made goods irrespective of place of origi. 
Half the States in the Union have now acted to prohibit the sale o! 
prison-made goods on the open market. In addition, the Federal 
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Syumner-Ashurst Act of 1935 was passed requiring that prison-made 

products transported in interstate commerce be labeled to indicate 
/ that they were made in prison. These were the indirect methods 
- undertaken to hamper and eliminate the sale of prison-made goods on 
the open market. 


Trend of Employment of Prison Labor 


On a 
hich 
hich 
evils 
sefy| 
W to 
rma] 


wai Waite the available statistics on prison labor are for many reasons 
N) 


unreliable, long-time tendencies are visible in the periodic reports 
which have been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
indicate the practical disappearance of the lease and contract systems 
andthe growth, especially in the twentieth century, of various 
methods of employing prisoners in the service of the State. However, 
the general effect has been a decline in the percentage of all prisoners 
engaged in productive work. Complete figures for 1936 would 
undoubtedly show a considerable further decrease as compared with 
1932, and those familiar with the conditions represented by these figures 
know that, because of part-time employment and the evident desire 
to keep prisoners occupied, the proportion employed at productive 
labor is always less than indicated. 
Nevertheless many millions of dollars’ worth of goods are still 
produced for the open market. This is of course a very small fraction 
of total of all industry, and is diversified over a great many products. 
In a few industries, like the manufacture of work shirts and binder 
twine, prison competition was serious enough to have created a grave 
problem during the days of the National Recovery Administration. 
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Percent of Prisoners Productively Employed, 1885 to 1932, Working Under 
Various Systems 
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' No separation made of State account, State-use, and public-works-and-ways systems in this year. 
* Not reported. 










In essence, the nature of this problem was the presumed inability 
of several industries, with serious prison-labor competition, to main- 
tain the standards expected in codes of fair competition as long as 

they had to compete with the output of prison factories. After an 
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effort on the part of some industries to outlaw prison production {y 
the open market, an organization was established by prison adminj. 
trators to work, under the aegis of the N. R. A., toward establishiy; 
terms of fair competition between prison industries and _privay 
industry. In general, this was a praiseworthy venture in coopen, 


pr 
5 pre 
po: 
the 


wo 


tion in handling a problem on which there had been little cooper, ( 
tion in the past. That is not to say that the criticism of busines 7 of 
ceased entirely and that allegations of unfairness did not persiy— 7 1;; 
When the cotton-garment industry was seriously undertaking thf );}, 


adoption of the 36-hour week, members of the industry advance 
as one reason for their inability to conform with these high standanf 4 yy 
the competition they were receiving from prison contractors. T)— 4 for 
N. R. A., at the instance of the President, appointed a committshf F Re 
to report upon the problem. This committee considered the cotta 
garment situation in particular and the problem of prison-lal 
competition in the open market in general. It found no permane: 
solution in the Prison Labor Compact: but recommended, inste, 
assistance to the States in a widespread development of State-. hn 
industries by means of Federal aid, with the objective of minimiziy = 


se tin 
open-market competition. thy 
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Prison Industries Reorganization Board and Its Work aby 

in 

ArrerR the death of the N. R. A. the President appointed { pe 
Prison Industries Reorganization Board, with wide powers to conduc} | ' 
in cooperation with the States, surveys of the industrial operation} Jo 
and allied activities carried on by the State penal and correction} Jpri 


institutions, and to formulate and recommend for president 
approval a program for replanning and reorganizing existing pris 
industrial operations and allied activities. The Prison Industrie Fh 
Reorganization Administration was given the formidable proble| — 
of relieving private industry and labor of competition from prisoi 
made goods and, at the same time, of assisting the States in elimina’ 
ing idleness and providing an adequate and humane system of  4sh 
habilitation for the inmates. This is the very heart of the questi’ 
of prison labor as it confronts us today. It may be true that ti’ 
competition of prison-made goods with the output of free industr 
was rarely such as to undermine free industry. Nevertheless, it wi 
serious in spots, and the moral effect was sufficient to create a demat 
in practically all the States for strict regulation or the comple 
removal of competition between prison-made goods and the produc 
of free industry. 

It is an absolute impossibility to prevent competition complet?’ 
if convicts are to be employed in any useful way, because there 
almost nothing prisoners do or make which might not be done ‘ 
made instead by free industry and labor. The economics of t! 
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. problem are to reduce the competition to the lowest point and to plan 

; production in such a way as to affect prices and wages as little as 

possible. Aware of the economic and practical problems involved, 
the Prison Industries Reorganization Administration undertook its 
work in October 1935. 

) One year later, in October 1936, the Board had completed its surveys 
of prison-labor problems in Maryland, Kentucky, and Vermont. 

‘Its surveys of West Virginia and Delaware have been completed and 
the final reports are nearly finished. The field work in Arkansas 

Jand Oklahoma is finished and the preliminary reports are now being 
written. Field work is now going on in Wyoming, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. Several other States have invited the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Board to make surveys, and these will be undertaken 
when staff is available. 


Study and Suggested Remedies for Situation in Kentucky 


Most of the States which have been studied are confronted with 
‘the predicament of having hundreds or thousands of men “serving 
time’, with nothing to do. Prisoners have been deprived of work 
by the loss of markets for goods produced under the contract system, 
by the failure to devise means of employing prison labor other than 
‘in production for the open market, and by the steady growth of the 
‘penal population while employment facilities decreased. 
The State of Kentucky is a sharp instance of this predicament. 
For years prior to the passage of the Hawes-Cooper Act in 1929, 
prisoners in Kentucky institutions were principally employed under 
contract with private manufacturers who paid the State for the labor 
of the inmates. This system was specifically authorized by act of 
ithe legislature and at one time provided work for more than 2,500 
prisoners. The withdrawal of the contractors because of the Hawes- 
Cooper Act and other influences affecting prison contracts has almost 
eliminated this form of employment. The accompanying statement, 
Jshowing distribution of employment at the end of the fiscal years 
ending June 1931 and June 1935, is graphic proof of the growing 
burden of idleness under which the penal institutions now operate. 









Number employed in Kentucky State institutions, June 30, 1931 and 1935 
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The total number of men employed in all forms of activities droppeg 
in the 4-year period from 3,100 to 1,200 while the idle increase, 
from 642 to 2,848. Contracts under which 2,325 men were employe; 
in 1931 now provide work for only 110. 

/ Tt may seem unnecessary to argue that every prisoner should hay, 
work which occupies his energies, but judges still sentence prisoners ty 
“hard labor” in institutions which cannot provide any work for the 
majority of their inmates. The Prison Industries Reorganizatio, 
Board pointed out the obvious fact that inasmuch as nearly al! th. 
convicted come out of the Kentucky prisons in the course of time, it js 
ridiculous to permit them to cultivate the very habits in prison which 
have brought most of them there. To loaf with evil companions, anj 
to deteriorate mentally and physically through lack of vigorous ani 
active pursuits means that a man is almost certain to become a further 
nuisance to society on release. 

The Board came to the conclusion that no adequate solution of the 
prison-labor problem could be given which did not involve full con. 
sideration of those elements which have to do with the commitment 
and release of prisoners as well as their location in suitable premises 
and the reconstruction of the penal system with a view toward the 
rehabilitation of the men committed to its care. 

Accordingly, the Board recommended that the Kentucky Legis. 
lature pass a law providing for the development of a State-use system 
of employing prison labor and drawn broadly enough to include a 
public-works program by prisoners. A reasonably good market exists 
for the products of prison industries among the institutions of the 
State and its subdivisions. Work for these institutions and on roads 
and in forestry camps is useful activity which will interfere as little as 
possible with the outside price structure and with the labor standards 
it is able to maintain. 

The Board went on to recommend a building program the purpose 
of which is the abandonment of one of the indefensibly bad prisons of 
the State and the reconstruction of the other as a maximum-security 
institution; the location of 800 medium-security prisoners on a farm: 
the provision of two portable road camps and one forestry camp for 
prisoners requiring only minimum security; and the building of an 
institution for woman prisoners of a modified cottage type on a farm. 

In addition the Board recommended a widespread development 
of nonindustrial activities to fill up the gaps in the work program and 
make it possible to turn out men and women whose physical status 
is up to par and whose minds have been directed to channels other 
than crime. The Board recognizes that a prison is not merely 3 
workshop and that some of the most important activities looking 
toward regeneration are not industrial in character. 
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PRISON-LABOR PROBLEM 1095 
General Policies of Board 


The steady increase in the prison population makes it difficult to 
solve the prison-labor problem within institutions, even if they were 
spread out to include the possibilities of work on farms, on roads, and 
in forests. Yet the Board found many young first offenders i in the 
institutions and probation was being used sparingly. In other States 
it was Clear from the records that there were men in prison who by 


accepted standards of public welfare should be outside. The Board 


thus concluded that it must come to grips with every part of a pro- 
gram for the care and treatment of offenders. Recommendations 
were made for the establishment of modern probation and parole 
systems with the thought that work should be sought for probationers 
and parolees outside the institutions while serving all the ends of 
penal treatment at less cost. 

The program outlined for Kentucky indicates the general line of 
reasoning followed by the Prison Industries Reorganization Adminis- 
tration. Implicit in these recommendations is a program looking 
toward the reconstruction of our State prisons as centers for the 
rehabilitation of the men confined in them / Work is an important 
part of this program; but the work reserved for prisoners should be 
selected on the basis of the needs of the men and with careful con- 
sideration of the effect of this work upon free industry and labor. 


'fPrison labor can no longer be looked upon as a source of private 


profit; but the labor of prisoners can be made to return some of the 

cost of maintenance to the State. By radical diversification of work 
and output the competitive effects are minimized and the opportunity 
of the individual prisoner enlarged. By confining sales to tax-sup- 
ported agencies, open-market competition is avoided. 


{ All reasonable people must agree that the complete task of prison 


officials is to build up the prisoner to hold his own in ways approved 
by society. To accomplish this end it is necessary to give some study 
to the individual prisoner; to determine a course of treatment based 
upon his individual needs; to guide his activity to prevent deteriora- 
tion through contamination, confinement, and introversion; to occupy 
his time in healthful pursuits; to substitute new forms of behavior 
for old; to give the prisoner a sense of the prospects still ahead; to 
make lasting his return to tormal social life“ The recommendations 
of the Prison Industries Reorganization Administration lay the 
groundwork for such a program, which, at best, will not be easy to 
establish in each State. It is to be hoped that industry, labor, and 
| prison Officials will recognize their common interest in the solution 
of this problem and throw their united support behind this effort to 


. convert our prisons into constructive agencies for rebuilding men. 
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ber establishment of the principle of compensation for occupy. 
tional diseases has found much slower acceptance in this count; 
than has that of compensation for industrial accidents. At the pres. 
ent time workmen’s compensation laws are in operation in 46 of the 
48 States, but of this number only 16 States ’ compensate for occup,. 
tional diseases. Coverage for occupational diseases is also extended, 
however, to employees under the workmen’s compensation laws of the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, 
and to employees covered by the Federal Employees’ Compensatioy 
Act and the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Act. Thus, while 
the subject was little considered in the workmen’s compensation |ay: 
as first adopted in the United States, by a better understanding of the 
subject the laws have gradually been liberalized, so that now 2 
jurisdictions by one method or another compensate for occupations! 
diseases. In the remainder of the jurisdictions, occupational disease 
are excluded from compensation by express language of the act, by 
interpretation of the courts, or otherwise. Mention should perhay 
be made of the courts’ interpretation by which a disease contracted 
gradually is classed as an accidental injury and compensation is 
awarded accordingly, as has occurred in the State of Maryland. 





















Trends in Legislation 





Tue attention given to the general subject of compensation fo: 
occupational diseases, and especially to the specific disease of silicosis, 
has been widespread among the States in the past 2 years. 

In Kentucky the law provided that personal injury should not 
include diseases (except where the disease is the natural and direct 
result of a traumatic injury by accident) nor the results of a preexisting 
disease, but should include injuries or death due to inhalation in 
mines of noxious gases or smoke and also injuries or death due to 
the inhalation of any kind of gas. The law was enlarged in 1934 
(ch. 89) to provide that any employers and their employees engaged 
in the operation of glass manufacturing plants, quarries, and sand 
mines, or in the manufacture, treating, or handling of sand, may vo- 


1 California, Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nev 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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yntarily subject themselves to the law, as regards the disease of sili- 
sosis caused by the inhalation of silica dust. 

West Virginia, by a special act passed in 1935 (ch. 79), provides for 
payment of compensation to employees within the State who contract 
silicosis. A special workmen’s compensation fund is set up from the 
premiums and other funds paid by employers electing to come under 
the provisions of the act. Employers who elect to make individual 
and direct compensation to their employees having silicosis, or the 
dependents of such employees, do so subject to the regulations issued 
by the compensation commissioner. An employee is entitled to com- 
pensation when the disease is due to the nature of an occupation or 
process in which he was employed at any time within 1 year previous 
to such disease, and when claim therefor has been made within 1 year 
after the last exposure to silicon dioxide dust in harmful quantities, 
provided, however, that the exposure shall have been over a period of 
not less than 2 years in the same employment in the State. A sili- 
cosis medical board, to be appointed by the commissioner, and to 
consist of three physicians having special knowledge of pulmonary 
diseases, is provided for. 

Silicosis and asbestosis were included in the schedule list of compen- 


sable disease in North Carolina by an act of 1935 (ch. 123). The act 
provides that an employer shall not be liable for any compensation 


for asbestosis, silicosis, or lead poisoning, unless disablement or death 
results within 3 years after the last exposure to such disease, or, in 


case of death, unless death follows continuous disability from such 


_ disease, commencing within the period of 3 years. For the other 


occupational diseases on the schedule, claims must be filed within 1 
year from disablement or death. ‘The law provides for the com- 
pulsory examination of employees engaged or to be engaged in an 
occupation which exposes them to the hazards of asbestosis or sili- 


cosis. Compensation for disability or death from silicosis or asbes- 


tosis is not payable unless the employee has been exposed to the inha- 
lation of dust of silica or silicates or asbestos in employment for at 
least 2 years, and no part of the 2-year period may have been more 
than 10 years prior to the last exposure. 

In 1936 the New York Legislature enacted special legislation pro- 
viding compensation for and looking toward the prevention of sili- 
cosis and other dust diseases (ch. 887). The law provides that there 
shall be added to the industrial code effective regulations governing 


_ the installation, operation, and maintenance of dust-removal systems 


Ssh Ata me 


in all industries and operations in which silica dust or other harmful 
dust hazard is present, and that such other regulations as will effec- 
tively control the incidence of silicosis and similar diseases shall be 


_ promulgated. Compensation will not be payable for partial disability 


' due to silicosis or other dust diseases, but will be payable for tem- 
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porary or permanent total disability or for death. An employer j; 
liable for the payment of compensation for these diseases when the 
disability results within 1 year after the last injurious exposure, or, jy 
case of death, within 5 years following continuous disability from: this 
cause. In enacting the article relating to the prevention of silicosis 
and other dust diseases, it was declared to be the policy of the legis. 
lature to prohibit, through any lawful means available, any require. 
ment as a prerequisite of employment which compels an applicant 
for employment in any occupation coming within the purview of the 
article to undergo a medical examination. Special provision was also 
made for the prevention of dust hazard in the construction of public 
works. 

The Nebraska workmen’s compensation law was extended in 1933 
(ch. 57) to cover occupational diseases contracted in the smelting or 
metal refining industries. It is specifically provided that only dis. 
eases peculiar to these industries are covered, and that the disability 
must commence during the period of employment or 2 years from the 
termination of such employment. The law may not be construed 
to include contagious or infectious disease contracted during the course 
of employment, or death due to natural causes which occurs during 
working time. 

A new and enlarged occupational-disease law was enacted by 
Illinois in 1936. Prior to that time only employees engaged in certain 
dangerous processes and employments had been afforded protection. 
By the terms of the 1936 law, the coverage is for “injury to health 
or death by reason of a disease contracted or sustained in the course 
of the employment and proximately caused by the negligence of the 
employer.” The employer may elect whether or not he will come 
under its provisions, but if he fails to do so, certain rights accrue to 
the employee. The employer may choose between two courses: 
(1) Liability for damage by suit, limited to those cases of disease 
proximately caused by the employer’s own negligence; or (2) liability 
for compensation payments and medical benefits in all cases of true 
occupational disease actually attributed to the employment. Com- 
pensation for silicosis and asbestosis is especially considered under 
tha new law. Disablement, as defined in the legislation, is com- 
pensable if it occurs within 1 year after the last day of exposure, for 
any occupational disease except those resulting from inhalation of 
silica dust or asbestos dust; in the latter cases the period is extended 
to three years from the last day of exposure. 

Rhode Island’s occupational-disease law adopted in 1936 (chs. 
2290, 2358) extends the coverage for compensation beyond the <is- 
eases ordinarily designated under such legislation. For example, 
hernia, as well as disability arising from frost bite, is listed as an 
occupational disease, 
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OCCUPATIONAL-DISEASE LEGISLATION 1099 
Method of Coverage 


TuerRE are three usual methods of covering occupational diseases 
in the workmen’s compensation acts: First, by naming the specific 
occupational diseases which are compensable; second, by the inclusion 
of all occupational diseases by blanket provisions; and third, by using 
the word “injury” instead of “accident” in the law. 

The first method is that used in the workmen’s compensation laws 


of several European countries, particularly England, Germany, and 
Switzerland. In the United States six jurisdictions (Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Puerto Rico) 


list the specific occupational diseases compensable. Of these juris- 
dictions Minnesota lists 23 diseases, New Jersey 10, North Carolina 
25, Ohio 21, Rhode Island 31, Puerto Rico 15; while New York, 
which formerly compensated 27 specific diseases, retained the schedule 
in the legislation but amended the law in 1935 (ch. 254) to provide a 


‘general coverage of ‘‘any and all occupational diseases.” In three 


States (Kentucky, Nebraska, and West Virginia) coverage is limited 


to one or two diseases contracted in certain employments. 


Some jurisdictions, 10 in all,? follow the second method of 
allowing for compensation, that is, incorporation of blanket pro- 
visions in the laws to cover occupational disease. Exemplifying this 
kind of legislation is the act of Connecticut which defines occupa- 
tional disease as “‘a disease peculiar to the occupation in which the 
employee was engaged and due to causes in excess of the ordinary 
hazards of employment as such.” Illinois makes blanket provision 
for compensation for industrial diseases, fixes amounts of compen- 
sation for disability, injury, or death, from occupational diseases, 


and specifies that the industrial commission shall administer the 
_ terms of the Occupational Disease Act separately from that covering 


workmen’s compensation due to injury. 

The third method is of special interest in the consideration of the 
general subject of occupational diseases—the use of the word “‘in- 
jury” instead of “accident” in the law. California and Wisconsin 
specify that the word “injury” is to include occupational disease. 
The Massachusetts Legislature adopted the word “injury” in lieu 


_ of the term “accident” and the courts have held that an injury may 


be anything that disables a man for work. In the case of H. P. Hood 


_ & Sons v. Maryland Casualty Co. (92 N. E. 329) the court declared 
_ that an infection which a stableman had received from glanders was as 
_ much a bodily injury as though he had received a broken leg or arm 
_ by the kick of a horse. The Massachusetts court in another case 


¢ Connecticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, Philippine 
_ Islands, the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, and the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 





pensation Act. 
100545—36——-2 
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(Johnson v. London Guarantee & Accident Co., 104 N. E. 735) held tha; 
a claim for lead poisoning would be allowed as for personal injuries 

From an examination of the prinied reports of the proceedings 9; 
the annual conventions of the International Association of Industria) 
Accident Boards and Commissions, it is apparent that the admin. 
istrators of workmen’s compensation laws are in agreement that the 
complete coverage of all occupational diseases is far better than the 
“schedule” coverage plan. In 1929,° at the Buffalo, N. Y., meeting 
of the association, the following resolution was adopted: 










Whereas the experience of several States, including especially the States of 
California, Connecticut, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, reliably indicates tha 
the cost of including all occupational injuries and disabilities is insignificant 
and would add not exceeding approximately 1 percent to the present insurance 
cost of accident disabilities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association hereby recommends to the several States and 
Provinces, the inclusion of all occupational injuries and disabilities in their 
compensation laws, and it does hereby place itself on record as favoring suc! 
legislation. 











The legislative committee of this association, at the meeting at 
Asheville, N. C., in 1935, presented a draft of two provisions cover. 
ing the compensation of occupational diseases. The association ac- 
cepted the report of the committee with the direction that it be 
sent to the various States for their study and consideration. 

Consideration was given to occupational diseases by a group of 
experts who gathered in Washington, D. C., on February 14, and 
15, 1934, at the conference on Labor Legislation called by the Secre- 
tary of Labor.*. The committee on workmen’s compensation recon- 
mended that the term “injuries” should include occupational dis- 
eases. It was also a part of the recommended report that a “blanket” 
coverage of occupational diseases was preferable to the ‘schedule’ 
coverage. A second conference was called by the Secretary of 
Labor in 1935,° at Asheville, N. C., and a third in Washington, D. C., 
in 1936. The subject of workmen’s compensation was considered 
at both sessions, and the recommendations of the first conference 
on the subject of occupational diseases were approved. 

On April 14, 1936, the Secretary of Labor called a National Con- 
ference on Silicosis. Representatives of labor and industry gathered 
at this meeting to discuss the problems incident to the prevention and 
control of silicosis and other occupational dust hazards. Committees 
were named to study and analyze the hazard in industry and present 
recommendatory measures. These committees included the commit- 
tee on prevention of silicosis through medicine and engineering con- 

























3 See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 511, p. 325. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1934, p. 781. 
5 Idem., November 1935, p. 1261. 
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1 that trol; committee on economic, legal, and insurance features; and the 


committee on the regulatory and administrative aspect of the problem. 

More and more attention has been directed by legislators in recent 
years to this vital matter. In addition to the active consideration 
of the subject in the form of statutory legislation, a noticeable in- 
terest has been displayed by several States in the appointment of 
committees to study the general field of occupational diseases, and 
in particular silicosis. In 1 year—1935—Maryland, Michigan, and 
New Hampshire created investigative commissions to consider the 
subject in general, while California appointed a committee to con- 
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Ss that sider silicosis. Each of these bodies was directed to report its find- 
— _ ings to the legislature and recommend appropriate legislation. From 
~— present indications it would appear that renewed interest in the field 
es and of occupational diseases will be shown in the legislative assemblies 
1 ther J meeting in 1937, when all but four of the States will hold regular 
Som sessions. 
Of special interest in the consideration of the subject of occupational 
ng at JF diseases is the existence in 21 States of a provision requiring the re- 
Covel: porting of occupational diseases. These States are Alabama, Arizona, 
oN ae Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
it be chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
up of Island, and Wisconsin. 
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Personnel Policies and Working Conditions in the 
Baking Industry’ 





ITH the rapid advances in technology in the bread-b: aking 

industry have come far-reaching changes in the conditions 
under which the bakery employees live and work. The bakery 
worker is no longer required to labor 16 hours or more a day in semi. 
dark and damp cellars, as was common in the nineteenth ce: tury, 
As far as lighting, ventilation, and general sanitation are concerned. 
the typical bakery of today compares favorably with other industrial 
establishments. Likewise, hours of labor have been reduced and nowy 
closely correspond with the working time prevailing in other indus. 
tries. Formerly conditions of employment discouraged family life 
among bakers, but today a large proportion are the heads of families 
and often home owners. 

The transformation of the handicraft trade into a modern mecho- 
nized industry is also being accompanied by a shift in personne 
management from the individual control of the master baker to a 
more impersonal administration by a general manager, superin- 
tendent, or foreman, trained more or less in factory methods and 
management. 

This was indicated in a general survey of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions in the bread, cake, and pie baking industry, which 
has recently been completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
The results of the investigation of wage rates and earnings in the 
industry were summarized in this publication several months ago: 
The present article briefly describes the personnel policies and work- 
ing conditions in the industry, based on information collected by 
Bureau field representatives through interviews with plant executives 
in charge of personnel in representative bakeries scattered through- 
out 37 States and the District of Columbia. The data show condi- 
tions as of December 1934 for 20,962 employees in 259 establishments, 
of which 54 were multi-State bakeries, 9 were chain-store bakeries, 
and 193 were independent local concerns including wholesale, retail, 
house-to-house, and multiple-unit retail plants.® 

































, ' Prepared by Frances Jones, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Condition 

? See Earnings and Hours of Labor in the Baking Industry, 1933 and 1934, Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1935 (pp. 1587-1603). Additional data on wages and hours of labor, as well as information 02 
descriptions of occupations and type and distribution of product in the baking industry, will be covered i2 
a forthcoming bulletin. 

’ When considering personnel policies in the bread industry, the bake-shop workers, maintenance e™- 
ployees, driver-salesmen, retail-store clerks, and office personnel must sometimes be treated as distinct 
groups. The retail clerk and office groups are numerically unimportant in this survey. Except where 
specifically noted, therefore, the policies and conditions described apply generally to the bake-shop workers, 
maintenance employees, and driver-salesmen. 

The references contained here to provisions of union agreements are based on an analysis of 52 such ogre 
ments, dated 1934 and 1935, in 30 cities of 18 States, between bread bakeries and the Bakery and ( onl 
tionery Workers’ International Union of America or the Amalgamated Food Workers. 
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‘establishments that do not operate primarily at night. 






‘ This was indicated by about 91 percent of 152 bakeries reporting on the subject. 
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Type of Labor 


TuereE are still many foreign-born bakers in some parts of the 
country. This is particularly true of the small local and specialty 
shops, catering to the racial or national tastes of the trade they 
serve. Considering the industry as a whole, however, bakery work- 
ers are predominantly white native-born Americans,‘ largely of Ger- 
man extraction. Fewer than 4 percent of all employees covered in 
December 1934 were Negroes, and these were generally employed on 
maintenance work, although a few were employed as direct workers in 
some plants. 

The employees in the industry are predominantly male, the number 
of female workers in December 1934 amounting to only 12.4 percent. 
Most of the females reported, moreover, were retail-store clerks and 
ofice employees. Comparatively few female employees were en- 
gaged in bread baking, mainly because the majority of bakeries still 
operate at night and in many States legal restrictions prohibit night 
work for women. Another factor that has tended to limit the em- 
ployment of women in the industry is that until recently the heavy 
work of bakeries demanded male labor. A considerable number of 
women are employed, however, in cake or pie departments and in 


Hiring Procedure 


Tue hiring of employees is usually in the hands of the owner in the 


small shops and the superintendent or general manager in the larger 


establishments. In the larger plants, however, the function is fre- 


quently delegated to subordinates. Thus, the hiring was done by the 
foreman or department head in 59 of the bakeries surveyed, and most 


of these plants had more than 50 workers; they accounted for 36 
percent of the employees covered. There were only 8 establishments, 


all of which belonged to the multi-State, multiple-unit retail, and 
chain-store groups, that had special employment departments. A 


classification of plants according to the agency used in hiring will be 


found in table 1. 


Companies recruited employees through direct personal application, 


trade-unions, private and governmental employment agencies, and 


occasionally through recommendation by yeast companies or their 
representatives. The relative importance of these methods was in the 
order named. The few plants that used private and governmental 


employment agencies to any extent depended on them principally for 
‘mechanics, unskilled help, office employees, and store clerks. The 


majority of shops that had working agreements with trade-unions 


relied upon the unions almost exclusively for the type of employees 
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covered by the agreement, although 26 percent of the union shop: 
reported that they hired chiefly from individual applicants. J) 44 
percent of the nonunion plants, hiring was upon direct applicatiy 
only. 

In small bake shops, such as comprise the majority of the trade, the 
employer is likely to consider the applicant according to his mor 
obvious qualifications for the job. With increasing size of establis), 
ments, however, more elaborate qualification policies are foun) 
embracing such considerations as type and extent of previous seryie; 
in the trade, age, marital status and dependents, physical condition x 
determined by medical examination, citizenship, and education, 


l 


























Table oo eering Agency in 252 Bakeries, OY Size of Plant, 1934 





Bakeries with classified number of em, 


Under| and | and and and | and 
10 | under | under | under | under | under 
| 20 | 50 | 100 | 250 | 500 


| 
| 
} 
} 
Employing agency | Total | 10 20 50 100 250 


ee oe eee ee 


Foreman or department head_.........._._- | ~~ | eS ‘ 2 | 7 17 | 29 
Superintendent, owner, or other executive- 185 | 22 | 40 | 59 36 23 
Employment or personnel ES |) eee meas 1 , 











Previous experience, and particularly satisfactory service in th 
plant of the employer, outweighs all other considerations when hiriny 
an applicant. It is, of course, based on the demand for experience it 
the work and the employee’s record for dependability and meri 
Hence it applies particularly to reliable employees who have been lai 
off because of slack demand. Almost three-fourths of the plant 
covered made it their policy to rehire, in preference to other applicants, 
former employees who had been laid off. Conversely, employees whi 
left their jobs voluntarily are less favorably considered, since the m: 
gratory baker is expensive from the operating standpoint. It is no 
uncommon for employers often to refuse to take back men who hav 
previously left their employ voluntarily. Rewarding part-time o 
extra workers or “jobbers” with full-time work when condition 
permit is customary and is a requirement in some trade-union agree: 
ments. 

That the baker’s work is strenuous is indicated in part by the ag 
composition of the workers employed in the industry. The unio 
contends that “the present methods of production impose such ! 
strain upon the workers that * * * it is almost impossible for: 
man of 50 to secure any job.”’> More than 43 percent of the mal 
bakery employees, according to the Bureau of the Census, are under 3! 





5 Official Report and Proceedings of the Twentieth Convention of the Bakery and Confection!) 
Workers’ International Union of America, held at St. Louis, Mo., September 1929. 
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years of age, and the age of 32.6 percent is from 30 to 44 years. In 
1930, the age of nearly a third of all gainfully employed workers in the 
United States was 45 years or over, but only slightly more than a 
fourth of the bakers were over 45 years of age. 

There is a pronounced tendency to confine employment of the bake- 
shop workers (mostly males) to within definite age limits. A higher 
minimum hiring age than the 16 years imposed by the code was the 
rule in almost half of the shops. Of these, nearly 80 percent fixed the 
minimum at 18 years, and a number hired no one under 21. The 
highest minimum age reported was 25 years. Driver-salesmen were 
venerally required to be 20 years old or over. The maximum age for 
new employees is less frequently fixed, as less than a fourth of the 


reporting plants imposed this requirement. These establishments, 61 


in number, fixed the maximum ages as follows: 8 plants, 30 years; 


14 plants, 35 years; 13 plants, 40 years; 15 plants, 45 years; 10 plants, 


50 years; and 1 plant, 60 years. Several shops had a lower maximum 
hiring age for driver-salesmen than for bakers. Generally speaking, 


the hiring age for bake-shop employees ranged from 18 to 45 years and 


for driver-salesmen from 21 to 35 years. The prevalence of night work, 


the strenuous labor in hand bakeries, and the health hazards in those 
-not modernly equipped and ventilated are factors contributing to the 
_ limited years in which a person can work in this industry. 


Married men and unmarried women are preferred in the majority of 


plants reporting marital status as a hiring consideration. The sta- 
' bility and responsibility of married men, particularly if they have 
' dependents, was given as the reason. A few shops applied the same 
' principle in hiring woman employees, but the majority preferred single 
' women and several barred married women entirely. 


American citizenship was a factor in the hiring policies of about 30 


percent of the plants covered. The majority of these required full 
citizenship, even stipulating that employees be native-born, whereas a 
_ few required only a declaration of intention to become a citizen. 


Physical examinations are not usually required by the employer, 


_ although some companies provided medical examination and a few 
_ others insisted on an examination at the applicant’s expense. Ceertifi- 
_ cates of health are also required of their members by some union locals. 
_ The burden of this protection of the public, however, rests with the 
' States and cities, some of whose statutes and ordinances require 
certificates of health for food handlers. 


Educational requirements for employment in the industry are not 


' very stringent, only one-third of the plants investigated making 


literacy and a speaking knowledge of English prerequisites for 


_ employment. Some required a grade-school, high-school, or business- 
_ school education, but this was chiefly for the sales and office force. 
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Training Policies 

TRAINING is necessary for both bakers and driver-salesmep 
Bakers learn their trade either through apprenticeship or by work 
as helpers. Generally, an apprenticeship system is used in unionize) 
handicraft bakeries, and in machine and nonunion shops new en. 
ployees receive their training as helpers. In some cities, hoy, ever, 
the apprenticeship system prevails in all types of bakeries. 

Of the 259 plants investigated, only 7 percent trained apprentices 
All of these were union shops and represented 25 percent of all the 
unionized bakeries covered. Actually, only 74 apprentices were 
found on the pay rolls of these shops. This low proportion is doubt. 
less due both to the large number of unemployed journeyman bakers 
at the time of the survey and to the increasing mechanization of the 
industry which has curtailed the demand for skilled workers. 

Bakery workers beginning as helpers in plants where apprentice 
training is not required are advanced to work as machine or bench 
hands in accordance with ability or seniority, or both, usually with. 
out a definite requirement as to length or extent of training. Union 
agreements frequently specify that advancement must have union 
approval. The union locals that require apprentice training for 
journeyman bakers frequently do not permit helpers to do the work 
of apprentices or bakers. 

Advancement from apprentice to journeyman baker is generally 
attended by a more formal regulation than is the promotion from 
helper, but the practices vary widely between different cities and 
union locals. The requirements in 20 union agreements that pro- 
vide for apprentice training are as follows: 




















Period of apprenticeship: 2 to 4 years. 

Instruction: In each manufacturing department under guidance of a journey: 
man baker. 

Minimum age: 16, 17, or 18 years (not always required). 

Mazimum age: 20 to 25 years (not always required). 

Number allowed: From 1 per shop to 1 per 10 to 15 journeymen. 

Wages: Entrance, $12 to $20.50 per week, with advancement generally every 
6 months, and last wage period $18 to $35 per week. (A few agreements permit 
the entire apprenticeship to be served at the entrance wage.) 

Examination: Sometimes required before the apprentice is given his journey- 
man’s card. 

Helpers: In many shops, helpers are not permitted to perform the work ol 
apprentices or bakers. 















Training for driver-salesmen, as given in some plants, consists 
only in the novice accompanying the route supervisor until he learns 
the route, becomes acquainted with the customers, and is capable 
of working independently. The larger organizations, however, 
usually require more extensive training of a student salesman, such 
as a course of a week or two in sales methods, under the direction of 
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the sales manager or person in charge of sales promotion, and instruc- 
tion in manufacturing processes and company organization and 
policies, as well as learning the particular route to which he is assigned. 
Student salesmen usually receive a straight salary during the train- 
ing period. The length of training varies from 1 to 6 weeks, with 
2 weeks the usual period. The more progressive shops hold periodical 
sales meetings, which serve to keep their salesmen instructed in new 
methods and progress. 


Lay-off and Firing Procedure 


As PREVIOUSLY indicated, seasonal influences play a relatively 
minor part in the baking industry. Exigencies of the season, how- 
ever, dO cause moderate fluctuations in production, accelerated 
activity occurring generally during August and September with 
January as the month of lowest production. There are also the 
shorter rush periods during week-ends and before holidays. 

The slack periods generally result in part-time hours rather than 
lay-offs. By this means, the employer is able to maintain his working 
force nearly intact. The methods of cutting the hours include the 
use of the stagger system, vacations without pay, reduction of hours 
and earnings proportionately, and the reduction of hours with main- 
tenance of full-time weekly salaries. Some union agreements provide 


that 6 days or less shall constitute a week’s work for employees on a 


salary basis, or that regular employees must have a full week’s pay if 
the plant is in operation. Other agreements specify that, in order to 


share work (among members of the local), each regularly employed 


person must give 1 or 2 days’ work a week to a substitute. 

For the week-end and preholiday rushes, the general practice is 
either to lengthen the hours of regular employees or to hire extras or 
“jobbers.” Union agreements sanction both methods. 

When lay-offs are necessary, the factor governing selection, after 


ability and merit, is usually seniority. Almost half of the employers 


reported that a worker’s family responsibility was an important 
consideration. 


The practice of giving advance notifications of lay-off or paying a 
dismissal wage was reported by two-thirds of the bakeries surveyed. 


_ Of the 167 plants so reporting, 114 gave notice only, 22 granted both 
- hotice and a dismissal wage, 16 gave a dismissal wage only, and 15 


gave either notice or a’ dismissal wage as circumstances warranted. 


_ The typical length of notice, reported by three-fourths of the shops, was 
_l week. One week’s pay was the dismissal wage reported by virtually 
all plants using this method. Of 52 union agreements examined, about 
half required notice varying from 12 hours to 1 week and none men- 
tioned a dismissal wage except as pay in lieu of notice. 
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The rate of discharge for cause among bakeries closely parallels {}, 














average for “all industries”, as reported monthly to the Burcay 9: Mility 
Labor Statistics. The following causes for discharge with prejudie, 
were cited by the employers in 149 bakeries, inefficiency (reporte able 
by 88 plants), dishonesty (86 plants), and drunkenness (79 plant: 
being the outstanding causes. 
Number of bakeries 
reportir 
Ee ee i hf alr ears Gee Ra chee 88 baal 
Dishonesty and theft_...........-.---- aoelaia lis dl aehtaiita states 86 distri! 
SEE EE: eS eS ae 79 
Carelessness and indifference____...........-.-.---_------ 37 






ee ee ecb bee onc ckbeus 








Personal conduct_.____._____- Se areas ss 
Uncleanliness__- ~~. -__- oe NSE OE IE laa 
ne gdeoamenas g Pte 
Fomenting discord - _-_-_-_-_- eg bh ee Se LS chiaeee 6 
De I One Sek. a cl ues ies } 
ir Sa all ted cs cet sel nib AWE w bleed 3 
Physical unfitness_- _-_- iia Ca ae eee ae ee) ee 2 











In a majority of the plants the discharging official was the same 
person who hired employees. (See table 1.) Appeal from discharg: 
to a higher official or a mediation board was provided in fewer than 
half of the 140 plants that reported on this point. Of the 62 plant 
that provided an avenue of appeal, 4 had an established mediation 
board, 10 reported recourse through the trade-union, and the remain- 
ing 48 allowed a review of the case by the superintendent or a higher 
official. Many union agreements specify that a union representatiy: 
must determine if the reasons for discharge are sufficient, some agree- 
ments making provision for mediation boards. 
















Methods of Wage Payment 


WaGes in the baking industry are paid chiefly on a time bass, 
except in the case of driver-salesmen, who are usually paid wholly or 
in part by commissions. This may be seen by an examination 0 
table 2. 

The weekly salary basis predominated among retail-store and offic 
employees, and it was also the usual method for over half of all bake- 
shop workers covered by the survey. The remaining bake-shop 
employees were chiefly on an hourly basis. The weekly wage wi 
used almost exclusively for the regularly employed bake-shop worke!s 
in approximately three-fourths of the establishments, and in virtually 
all of the smaller shops, but in the larger shops the hourly rate pre: 
dominated. The widespread use of the week’s work as the basis 0! 
wage payments, even though weekly rates may be apportioned to thi 
actual hours worked, connotes a measurement of production in terms 
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fa daily task rather than of hourly output. It also reflects the sta- 
‘lity of employment in the industry.° 


able 2. Distribution of Employees by Class, Method of Wage Payment, Type 
of Distribution of Product, and Region, 1934 








: ; 
Number of employees who were paid— 
| 


| 












































| Straight-time rates | On production basis 
Class of workers, type of | otal = 
distribution, and region ei l 
| | red —a er | - fea 
| (wee ourly| Daily | : plus Som- or 
Total rate rate | Total | com- j|mission| piece 
| month) | eet | rates 
_ - Se ae a) 
All workers. ....-..-.----..| 20,623 | 15, 109 | 9,109 | 5,640 | 360 | 5, 514 | 2,754 | 2,426 | 33: 
|= ———— Oo | | ee oO? | ete? | ee | 
lass of workers: 
Bake-shop employees *.| 13, 592 | 13,264 | 7,346 | 5,579 339 | a | 328 
Qn ee 2,876 | 2,876 1, 768 859 42m eee EEE yee See 
Nonunion.........- 10,716 | 10, 388 5, 578 4, 720 90 | are _e 328 
Driver-salesmen...-.-.- -| 5,484 412 i ee 3} 5,072} 2,708 | 2,364 |....-.- 
Sales supervisory, etc.*. 295 | 196 193 |) aa 99 43 re: 
Retail-store clerks... --- 400 391 339 38 14 i) 3 ig nee 
i (ee 852 | 846 $22 20 4 _) Sane ea | 6 

Nype of distribution of | | 

product: 

F Independent local ‘..... 11,381 | 8, 567 6, 359 2,021 | 187 2,834 1, 244 1, 565 5 
Multi-State............| 8,432 | 5,732 | 2,464] 3, 137 131 | 2,700} 1,510 861 | 329 
Chain store. ........... | 810} 810 le 5 ef Meee der act |-ooeo-> ae: 

egion: | 
i piewcdennbebecessce 17,276 | 12,541 | 7,185 | 5,017 339 | 4,735 | 2,408 | 1,993 334 
RE 3, 347 | 2,508 | 1,024) 623) 21) 79) 346) 483 |... 

















‘ Includes 328 employees working under a production bonus system and 6 employees on piece work. 
‘Includes both direct and indirect labor in processing, maintenance, and shipping departments. 
‘ Includes sales managers, route supervisors, solicitors, sales-class instructors, route riders (learners), and 


Other miscellaneous sales department employees. ; d 
_ ‘Includes local retail and house-to-house, local wholesale, and multiple-unit retail establishments. 


In two large bakeries, the Bedeaux’ system of wage payment was 


in operation for employees in the manufacturing departments. <A 


ew other plants reported piece-rate payment to miscellaneous em- 


ployees. 


More than 90 percent of the driver-salesmen were paid on a com- 


mission basis. Of these, about half were on a straight commission 
basis and the other half received a salary in addition to commissions. 
Only a small percentage (7.5 percent) were on a straight-time basis, 
and most of these were employed by 20 small plants. 


Various methods are used in computing the commissions of driver- 


salesmen. The most common methods are as follows: Percentage 


bn all sales, with or without straight salary; and salary, plus commis- 
sions on all sales over a specified amount. In several plants, the rate 
oi commission percentage was raised as the sales increased, although 
u few worked on the opposite principle and decreased the commission 
percentage as sales increased. 


‘See also p. 1119 relative to paying employees for holidays and vacations. 
’ A premium or gain-sharing plan, the main purpose of which is to equalize the basis of pay throughout 
heplant. Work is rated in ‘‘points”’ or ““B’s”, each point being a man-minute of work. Usually produc- 


. ion employees are paid 75 percent of the value of production above standard, the remaining 25 percent going 
‘to indirect labor and supervision. 
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A minimum-wage guaranty was mandatory under the cod. 
Nevertheless, a few shops that were not complying with code proy;. 
sions gave no minimum-wage guaranty to employees paid on a cop. 






mission basis. The survey revealed that numerous other shops dij 
not guarantee a minimum wage to salesmen until the code becan, 
effective. 





Periodic sales contests with financial rewards, found chiefly aimoy 
the larger bakeries, were common incentives to sales promotion 
These contests were generally held at widely separated and irregy|y 
intervals, although a few bakeries used them as continuing incentives 
giving prizes based on weekly performance and grand prizes over ; 
longer period. 












Overtime Rates 





THE term “overtime”, as used here, embraces any time worked 
before an employee’s regular starting time or after his regular quitting 
time on any day. This includes work on Sundays and holidays whe: 
the regular working schedule of the employee does not provide for 
work on those days. 

Daily and weekly hours of work were limited by the code during the 
period covered by this survey. Consequently, the subject of overtime 
during the period was of less importance than ordinarily, as a great 
many of the plants during the code period simply adopted as their 
regular hours the maximum allowable. Thus, the opportunity for 
overtime work, except by code violation, was limited to the extent of 
the tolerance allowed certain employees. ® 

The payment of punitive overtime rates (time and a third, time 
and a half, etc.) to all or part of the employees was the expressed 
policy of 145-bakeries, or 56 percent of the plants surveyed. [xtra 
rates for overtime were allowed the bake-shop workers in 130 shops, 
maintenance and garage employees in 84, chauffeurs and deliverymen 
in 26, retail-store clerks in 26, driver-salesmen in 4, and office em- 
ployees in 3 bakeries. A majority of the remaining shops paid only 
straight time for overtime. In many establishments salaried em- 
ployees were allowed only compensatory time off, and often no 
compensation whatever. 

Table 3 shows the apportionment of employees among the plants 
compensating for overtime by the various methods used. The figures 
given in the table include a substantial number of workers reported 
as never being required to work overtime, and consequently not 
affected by policies fixing overtime pay. Driver-salesmen and other 


























8 The code allowed a tolerance in daily hours for bake-shop employees, within the regular week! y hou 
limitation, on days immediately preceding and following Sundays and holidays and on other occasions o! 
unusual demand due to local conditions; it permitted an annual tolerance in hours of work of office e™" 
ployees to cover peak times; and it allowed work beyond the regular maximum hours for emergency repalt 
or maintenance, provided the employees so working were paid for the excess hours by at least 1}* thell 
regular rates. 
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outside employees were omitted, as employees in these occupations 
customarily control their own hours of work, which means that over- 
time for them could not be accurately measured. Three bakeries in 
California, however, had agreements with a drivers’ union requiring 
punitive overtime rates for driver-salesmen, and a fourth plant there 
paid an extra overtime rate to sales supervisory employees. In one 
of these shops, the salesmen were on a salary basis, and in the others 
they were paid partly by commissions, 


Table 3.—Distribution of Employees! According to Method of Compensation 
for Overtime, 1934 





—_—_—— 
= 



































Number |} Number of employees who were compensated 
of em- by— 
Total | ployees 
Class of workers number) working 
Soyees|*‘noover| all | Pun | Pro- No 
ploy time” \|methods| “ve rata | Timeoff | compen- 
policy rates pay sation 
All ena PIGPEDE ccctadscucnccccccccsccs 13, 713 1, 084 12, 629 7, 961 2, 426 1, 458 784 
Bake-shop employees.............-... 11, 292 790 | 10, 02 7, 024 2, 098 934 446 
EE Se ee 2, 375 157 2, 218 1, 429 675 32 82 
ee 8, 917 633 8, 284 5, 595 1, 423 902 364 
Maintenance and e@ workers. ...- 1, 145 48 1, 097 753 165 95 84 
Chauffeurs and delivery men........- 320 20 300 118 56 70 56 
S Retell- Gta Gln ctngerccsedccesnce 356 98 258 54 79 78 47 
Office employees...............-...--- 600 128 472 12 28 281 151 








‘ Driver-salesmen and sales supervisory employees excluded. 
Time and a third was the usual overtime rate, being paid by 101 of 
Time and a half was 


time and a half and other employees time and a third. One of the 
remaining five bakeries paid double time, and the other four a flat 


overtime rate. Double time was paid by a few plants for work on 
holidays and on regular days off, whether Saturday or Sunday. 


The normal week was the unit beyond which overtime was com- 
puted for payment of extra rates in about two-thirds of the plants, 
and the normal day was the unit in the remaining. A few based 
overtime for bake-shop employees on the normal day, and for main- 


tenance employees on the week. 


Bakery union agreements usually exact penalty rates for overtime, 
fixing the ‘‘day” as the unit and providing for time and a half. 
The practice of paying penalty rates for overtime work shows a 


‘substantial increase compared with conditions found in the fall of 
1931, when only 24 percent of the 503 bakeries surveyed paid extra 
overtime rates. 


This shows another phase of the progress towards 
shorter hours of work, which was given impetus by the codes. There 
has been, however, a lowering of the level of penalty rates, as pre- 
viously the customary rate was time and a half (occasionally double 


time for Sunday and holidays). By contrast, in December 1934 the 
“me and a third rate named by the code had been adopted by two- 
thirds of the industry surveyed. 
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Special Bonuses and Penalties 
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Bonus and penalty systems covering safe driving, reduction 9; 
returned merchandise, economy of materials, and length of Service. 
were found in several establishments. 

Seven bakeries rewarded drivers for low accident rates, and 9, 
plants imposed penalties for accidents. Four of the bakeries tha; 
penalized drivers also gave bonuses. The safety bonuses varied fror, 
$4 to $25 per year, payable at intervals of 1, 3, 6, or 12 monthis, a 
long as the driver’s record remained clear. Penalties for chargeab| 
accidents took the form of fines in 3 plants, deductions for all oy 









































part of the damage in 16, and suspension without pay in 2. Th — | 
penalties in the remaining 6 establishments were not reported. I) req 
a few establishments, the fines collected were put into the bonus o; citi 
athletic funds of the plant. The practice of allowing the drivers J& pai 
representation on the boards charged with fixing responsibility {or J ite 
accidents was frequent. 
Returned-merchandise bonuses or penalties were found in |) J so! 
bakeries, some of which gave bonuses for the reduction of loss through J pe 
returned merchandise, and others levied penalties for exceeding , ho 
minimum allowance. At four plants bonuses of from 50 cents to J ra 
$5 per week were paid if the return of stale bread or cake by the J m 
driver fell below 2 to 6 percent of his net sales. The bonus advanced bo 
in two of these establishments as the percentage of returned mer- tel 
chandise decreased. The bonus in a fifth plant was 1 percent of J 1! 
net weekly sales for returned ‘‘stales” of less than quota; in the sixth J 6) 
it was 5 percent of net weekly sales for no stale returns; and, in the 
seventh it was one-half the wholesale value of the saving over the J % 
quota of stale goods. Penalties, deducted from commissions only, J £¢ 
were similarly computed, the driver-salesmen being charged a per & M 
centage either of net sales or of the total cost of stale goods returned. ar 
In all bakeries where penalties were levied, the salesmen were te- eX 
sponsible for making up their own orders and were not assigned BB 
quotas. In fact, in only six plants was it the reported practice for the FB & 
bakery to assign a specified amount of bread to the salesmen, and re 
four of these paid their salesmen on a salary basis and the other two — 
paid them salaries plus commissions on net sales. li 
Economy of materials was the basis for bonus payment to foremen J tt 
in the production department of one large bakery. Service bonuses — & 
were paid in three plants, all employees benefiting in two and only F 
department heads in the third. ; 
Payments in Kind 3 





SupPLYING employees with bakery products for family use, free 0! 
at a discount, is a common practice in the industry. In fact, some 
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union agreements specify the amount of free product that each union- 
member employee shall be allowed. The practice varies widely. 
Some plants covered in this survey gave 2 pounds per day to each 
employee, others gave as much as the employee’s family could use, 
and still others gave employees discounts of from 5 to 25 percent. 
The practice of supplying free lunches for employees, and at some 
shops two meals a day also was reported. The extent of these 
practices, however, was not determined. 


Employee Expenses 


Licenses for bakery driver-salesmen or chauffeurs, or both, are 
required in the majority of States, as well as special licenses by some 
cities. The cost varies from a few cents to $6 per year and is usually 
paid by the driver, as only 35 companies out of the 183 reported the 
item as a firm expense. 

Bonds, furnished at their own expense by driver-salesmen and 
sometimes also by chauffeurs and deliverymen, were required by 38 
percent of 226 plants reporting. Most of these were multi-State and 


house-to-house bakeries. The bond was usually a cash deposit, 


ranging from $25 to $250. Among establishments requiring bonds, 
more than half required $100 and a third required $50. Insurance 


' bonds were rare, costing the applicant from $1 to $4 per year. In- 
' terest was paid by a third of the companies requiring cash bonds. 
' The most common interest rates ranged from 3 to 7 percent, but 5 and 
6 percent were the rates usually reported. 


The responsibility for the collection of authorized or approved 


accounts is usually assumed by the firm, but the driver-salesman is 
generally responsible for any credit that he extends on his own account. 
_ Many of the firms reported that their sales were on a cash basis, and 
' any credit extended by a driver-salesman was at his own risk. Others 
_ extended company credit only on a few large accounts, such as those 
of hotels and restaurants. A few did not permit the salesman to 

extend credit that was not approved, and the company assumed all 
' responsibility. At some establishments, the firm’s responsibility was 
only for the first few weeks of new accounts. At others, only a 
_ limited amount of credit was extended. Some reports indicate that 
_ the driver’s cash bond is held, in the event of termination of his 


employment, as security for outstanding accounts. 

The item of uniforms is one to be considered by the bakery em- 
ployee, since in the majority of shops he must stand the entire or 
part expense of buying and laundering them. ‘The requirement of 


special uniform clothing is general throughout the industry, except 


in the very small bakeries. Of the plants that employed each type of 
worker, 73 percent required uniforms for bake-shop employees, 55 
percent for driver-salesmen (and some chauffeurs), and 18 percent for 
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retail-store clerks. The requirement for bake-shop employees is 10 
percent higher in nonunion than in union shops. It is also higher jp 
multi-State than in independent bakeries, the ratios being, respectiy ely, 

94 and 66 percent for bakers and 72 and 50 percent for sa Jesmen, 


Cost of purchase and maintenance is borne chiefly by the employes, 
as shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—Number of Bakery Plants Requiring Uniforms and Distri! 


‘ ution of 
Cost and Maintenance 








Cost of uniform borne Cost of mainten; 
by— borne by- 


~~ 


Em- 
ployee 


Class of worker 





Em- Com- 


ployee | pany Jointly 





Bake-shop employees 145 16 28 141 
Driver-salesmen and chauffeurs 46 12 53 82 
Retail-store clerks 11 8 6 15 























In several of the plants shown as sharing the cost, the firm and 
employee each supplied certain articles. In a few, the firm paid the 
entire cost for female employees, but only a part or none of the cost for 
male employees. 

The cost of providing and servicing uniforms varies widely with the 
type of clothing worn, ranging from a few dollars to more than $100 
a year. ‘Two types of service are used, one being service from rental 
agencies which includes maintenance of the clothing, and the other 
outright purchase of the uniforms by the employee or firm, with 
separate maintenance. At most plants, particularly for the male 
workers, the uniforms are purchased. This is apparently the more & 
costly method if uniforms are laundered outside the home. A con- 
parison of average annual cost per employee of providing uniforms by 
the two types of services is shown in table 5. 


Table 5.—Estimated Annual Per-Capita Cost of Uniforms and Their Maintenance 
for Each Class of Worker, 1934 








Average estimated annual per-capita cost of— 





Uniforms 


Class of workers 


All uni- 
forms plus 
mainte- 
nance! 


rented and 

maintained 
through 
laundry 
service 


Purchase of 
uniforms 





Bake-shop employees, male 
Bake-shop employees, female 
Driver en and chauffe 
Retail-store cler 


$33. 69 
24. 80 
45. 97 
25. 69 





$29. 48 
33. 34 
43. 12 
24. 52 











Mainte- 
nance of 
uniforms 


ED 


$25. 
11.4 
21.8 
20.3 





1 This includes both the cost of uniforms rented and maintained through laundry service «0 
purchased and maintained separately. Each estimated annual figure was weighted by the | 


employees represented 


— 


d those 


The initial expense of white cotton clothes of the type used in bake ; 
shops is small, but the cost of keeping them clean is of some 1mp0 





imber o! i 
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ees is 1) Mtance. The cost of laundering such uniforms was estimated at 50 
higher jp Mponts or more per week for approximately half of the bake-shop 
ectively Mipmployees, and at 25 cents or more for very nearly all classes of work- 
‘ilesmen fers, ‘Cable 6 shows the distribution of employees according to weekly 


miployee, Mper-capita maintenance cost of uniforms. 


Table 6.—Distribution of Employees According to Weekly Per-Capita Cost of 
Uniform Maintenance, 1934 











ibution of 
a Number of employees whose weekly per-capita cost of 
uniform maintenance was— 
alntenancs 
e by— 
ois: Class of workers Total 
2 tee 25 and | 50 and |75 cents) $1.00 | $1.25 | 1 59 


Under and and and 


25 cents|,Under | under | wider | under | under | 224 


- Jointly 50 cents|75 cents) ‘¢1 99 | $1.25 | $1.50 | OVE 





AN WOrkerS..cccnn<dscdnceasccscces 4, 553 530 | 2,134 | 1,159 457 140 108 25 











4, eo ree 2,205 | 133 | 1,205 | 649 30 | 136 | 108 25 
5 Bp iver-salesmen.....--------------- 2, 228 394 906 510 ip ean ALP AI Narr p 
———___. Potail-store ClerkS......<....0---.-.-- 30 3 ae a 
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Working Time and Shifts 


Unuike the even distribution of man-hours found in many indus- 
ries, the baker’s time must follow the order of manufacture of the 
product. His hours vary widely in different plants, and even in the 
ame shop on busy or slack days of the week. The number of bakings 
per day, duration of fermentation (which is faster or slower with 
lifferent methods used), type of plant equipment, and peculiarities 
of the firm’s particular market all go to place a demand on the indus- 
ry for constant variability and adaptation. Because of the extreme 
egularity of the starting and quitting hours of individual bake-shop 
mployees and the overlapping of processes in terms of operating 
ime, it is difficult to arrive at a weighted or composite average of 
laily peak load or slack for the industry, or even for individual plants. 
There is, of course, in each shop a work schedule of hours, which is 
dhered to more or less regularly. The schedules of three small bake 
hops, given in table 7, illustrate the wide variations among shops. 
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a. Table 7.—Starting Time, by Kind of Work, in Three Bake Shops 
aa Hour of beginni 
nance 0 our 0 nning 
uniforms ia Item work Class of workers 
a Shop no. 1, mechanical bakery, with | 1:30 p. m__...........- Ingredient scalers. 
1 shift. | Oa RE Mixers. 
$25. 6 4 ee Dividers. 
11.40 SS eae Molders and bench hands. 
21.883 . » ¥ esa Ovenmen. 
20.3  ) 7 Wrappers. 
hop no. 2, mechanical bakery, with | 9 a. m. and 8 p. m____- Mixers. 
re 2 shifts, 2 p. m. and 2a. m___.. Machine hands. 
ice and those 4 p. m. and 4a. m__._. Ovenmen. 
he number of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m.....| Wrappers. 
8 p. m. and 8 a. m_._.-. Packers. 
hop no. 3, handicraft bakery, with | 1 p. m. and 8 p. m_-.-- Second hands (mixer). 
é 2 shifts. 2p. m. and 9 p. m_..._ First hands (foreman and ovenman). 
1 in bake 3 p. m. and midnight..| Third hands (bench men). 
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In large bakeries where there is more division of work and sever] 
doughs are baked each day in continuous operation, the typical sche, 
ule is an extreme use of the stagger system, with employees coming to 
work and leaving for home in a continuous procession with each hoy 
of the day and night. 

A number of the larger bakeries have worked out a fairly unifor 
shift system. The use of shifts of workmen, who report for work jy 
reasonably uniform relays, was reported by 36.5 percent of the bak. 
eries. In these shops, the two-shift basis was the rule, but a fey 
operated three and four shifts. These do not include plants in whic} 
workmen in the same occupations start work at irregular hoy 
throughout the day, nor those in which a cake department may wor; 
one set of hours, a pie department another, and a bread department stil 
another, even though the plant is operating 24 hours per day. Such 
shops are considered as working one shift of staggered hours. Rots. 
tion of hours for workmen on shift and staggered-hour systems ; 
apparently not practiced extensively. 

As already mentioned, daily hours in bake shops vary with week. 
ends, holidays, and the midweek slack periods. An effort has bee 
made by the industry, however, to iron out these weekly peaks and 
lows. A sample of 44 different weekly schedules, taken from bakeries 
of many kinds, large and small, union and nonunion, showed that hal! 
of them were able to maintain uniform daily work schedules throug). 
out the week. Some of the 44 shops worked regular employees 5 days fh 
a week, arranging a schedule of regular relief men, or “jobbers”, t 
cover the sixth employee-day as well as the extra hours of rush periods. 

The survey offered abundant evidence of broken shifts and chang 
ing hours from day to day, but the extent of these practices was noi 
determined. The code provisions governing maximum daily ani 
weekly hours and a 6-day week doubtless had some effect, and nume:- 
ous union agreements were also of influence in standardizing workin 
time. The union agreements have been helpful in stabilizing the 
workman’s day by defining his hours of starting and finishing, to be 
altered only on specified days, by providing for one day off per week 
which is not subject to change, by regulating the amount of permissible 
overtime, and by prohibiting excess overtime when “jobbers” af 
available. They have been influential in abolishing “split shifts” bf 
requiring that the baker’s hours of labor be consecutive and fixing! 
minimum length of time between shifts. 

Driver-salesmen’s workdays are long, often beginning at dawn 0'f) 


earlier in bakeries requiring them to put up their orders and load the'f},; 


trucks. Off-duty periods during the day, however, afford some col! 
pensation for the long hours. It will be remembered that, with th’ 
exception of providing a 6-day week, the code did not restrict tl i 
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jours of driver-salesmen (if paid on a commission basis). But in 
many bakeries their hours are defined and the schedule closely ad- 
hered to. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES IN BAKING INDUSTRY 


Night Work 


Nieut work is still common in the baking industry, although a 
struggle has been waged against it for a century. Some progress has 
heen made, however, and in a number of countries night work in 
bakeries is now prohibited. . 

The prevalence of night work in American bakeries is evident from 
reports showing the hours of bake-shop operation ® in 93 plants 
located in 28 States. These establishments employed 7,569 ' bake- 
shop employees. Their night hours of operation comprised 51.2 
vercent of total operation, and 45.9 percent of these night hours were 
between midnight and morning. More than 25 percent of them were 
on 24-hour operation and an additional 30 percent operated 18 hours 
or more, while fewer than 11 percent of them operated less than 12 
hours. Approximately 82 percent of the plants operated 6 or more 
ours between 6 p. m. and 6 a.m. In only about one-third of the 
plants did the work end between 6 o’clock in the morning and 6 
y’clock at night. A large proportion of those not on a 24-hour oper- 
uting schedule stop work between midnight and morning. Consider- 

¢ the fact that the majority of workmen do not start their work 

ntil several hours after operations for the day begin, it is evident 
‘that a very large proportion of bakers work while the average person 
leeps. 

Only 31 of 248 shops reported premium rates for night work. These 
ncluded about half of the union shops. None of the nonunion 

shops were paying punitive wages for night work. The extra rate 
baid to the employees varied, ranging from 3 percent to 30 percent 
ver the day rate. In many shops the differential was paid only to 
ertain processing occupations in the bake shop. The definition of 
night work” for purposes of paying the differential varies between 
ities and between shops in the same city. Most plants considered 
rom 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. as night work, others from 8 p. m. to 4 a. m., 
p.m. to 5 a. m., and 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. 
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Rest Periods, Holidays, Vacations, etc. 


. APPROXIMATELY three-fourths of the bakeries made provision for 
fest during a lunch period of definite length for at least a part of 
heir workmen, although only two-thirds of the shops extended this 


rivilege to bake-shop employees. Bakers in the other shops re- 


7 ‘The hours during which any production work was performed in the shop. 


“ Although this sample covers less than 5 percent of all bake-shop employees as shown by the 1930 Census, 
* plants are well distributed with respect to location, size, kind of product, type of distribution, and 


o onization. 
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mained on duty for the entire unbroken period of their wo: kday 
and ate lunch “on the job.” This practice was found in all type 
of plants, but it was most prevalent in the smaller independey; 
nonunion shops, of which only 67 percent allowed the time fr 
from duty, as compared with 83 percent of the union shops an; 
77 percent of all bakeries. Many union agreements provide for , 
lunch period and usually specify whether or not the time sliall }y 
counted as a part of the employee’s regular hours of work. Thi 
survey did not yield information with regard to plant practice jy 
paying for lunch periods. 

The usual length of the lunch period for the shop, maintenance, 
and service workmen was one-half hour, this length allowed by tyo. 
thirds of the plants, and most of the others allowed 1 hour. (ffi 
employees have regular lunch periods of 1 hour in the majority ¢ 
plants. Driver-salesmen are usually free to fix the time and length 
of their noon-day rest as their work permits, although a few sho) 
fixed the amount of time they should take. 

Short formal rest periods, aggregating from 20 to 30 minutes a day, 
in addition to the lunch time were allowed production and shippix 
employees in one plant, woman workers in two, and office employee 
in one. All of these rest periods were on company time. 

Holiday observance is general throughout the baking industry. 
The extent to which the principal holidays were observed is indicated 
by the following tabulation: 


Number 

of bakeries 

observing 
a tel I te i i MA Np Tage ES RSL 230 
er wn SSS Oe al oi bk. Jalsa 204 
TIS oo ck oe cighivedeebdbudkbohesckeoe 202 
EE SOE a EE EL eee eee 192 
I PEE FE Pe Ee, Ge Gr ae: 160 
a cal dena nln etitiinintten ss Bustin inn 132 


The reports indicate some 13 additional holidays observed to: 
lesser degree. No holidays were observed in 19 shops, only Christma 
Day in 16, and only Labor Day in 1. The remaining plants allowed 
their employees from 2 to 11 holidays annually. 

The baker’s holiday is usually celebrated the day, or night, befor 
the holiday, and, if it falls on a Saturday or Monday, he may 10% 
the day off entirely or have another day substituted. Sometime 
the bakery operates a short day, usually a half day, or runs with: 
reduced force of employees alternating holidays or being given othe 
days off instead. As every holiday is normally a rush period «mot 


bakeries, it is not strange that many plants are unable to grant th'f 


day off to all employees. In union agreements holiday observant 
is usually provided for specifically. 
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Practices with regard to paying employees for time off on holidays 
‘yary considerably. In 93 percent of the shops included in the 
survey, payment to part or all of the force was found. Salaried 
employees generally suffered no deduction, and regular bake-shop 
workers received their full-time wage in 60 percent of the shops. 
The composite average for all bakeries shows that approximately 
half of all employees were paid in full for holidays and half took 
‘the time off at their own expense. 

- Vacations with pay for wage earners are more common in the 
‘baking industry than in many other industries. This is no doubt 
Jargely due to the permanence of employment and the closeness of 
personal contact between workmen and management. Vacations for 
‘all employees were provided by 12 percent of the plants reporting, 
‘and an additional 36 percent gave vacations to certain groups. 
“These were for the most part vacations with full pay. Processing 
employees were granted vacations by 16 percent of the bakeries, 
_driver-salesmen by 21 percent, retail-store clerks by 16 percent, and 
‘supervisory and office employees by 44 percent. 
_ The practice of giving vacations was relatively more prevalent in 
‘chain-store bakeries than in either the multi-State or independent 
local shops. ‘Two-thirds of the chain-store plants gave vacations to 
‘all of their employees, whereas this was true of only 9 percent of 
the bakeries in the multi-State and local independent groups. How- 
ever, 70 percent of the multi-State and 29 percent of the local inde- 
pendent shops gave some vacations. Northern plants in general were 
more liberal in this respect than southern establishments, 14 percent 
giving vacations to all and 41 percent to part of their employees. 
Among the southern shops canvassed, only 5 percent gave vacations 
to all and 21 percent to a part of their workers. 

The length of vacation was 1 week in approximately 60 percent of 
the plants, and the majority of the others gave 2 weeks. Graded 
plans, with the length of vacation based on length of service, were 
used in 11 plants. 

_ Aminimum service of 1 year was the usual eligibility requirement for 
vacations among 83 firms reporting. Other service requirements 
ranged from 1 to 5 years, but 12 percent of the plants made no service 


BAKING INDUSTRY 


requirement. 


Continuation of wages during short periods of illness was the 
practice in 37 percent of the bakeries surveyed. All employees bene 
ited in one-eighth of the shops, and only certain groups, usually 





the office and supervisory employees, in one-fourth of them. As 





with vacations, this practice was followed by a larger proportion of 
the multi-State and chain-store establishments than local independent 
bakeries. Similarly, the northern plants were more liberal than 
‘those in the South. 
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Policies regarding maximum length of sick leave and minimy, 
service for eligibility were not so well defined as were those for vac, 
tions. The majority of plants decided each case on its merits, |) 
shops having a definite policy, however, the maximum sick leayp 
usually allowed was 1 week. The reports regarding service require. 
ments were too few to warrant conclusions, but the range of seryi¢ 
reported was from 1 month to 1 year. 


Welfare Work 


ELABORATE welfare programs are not common among plants jy 
the bread-baking industry, except in larger establishments an 
branches of large organizations like the multi-State and chain-stor 
groups. The welfare activities include safety programs, employe 
insurance, and social or recreational work. 

Safety programs, additional to the usual provision of first-aid kits 
safety posters, and machine guards, were found in 77 percent of the 
multi-State plants, 42 percent of the chain-store bakeries, and jy e™ 
19 percent of the local independent establishments. The programs f"% 
were directed by executives or foremen (in four plants by safety & ; 
engineers), were subject to regular committee meetings of super 
visors and employees, and called for periodic inspections, investiga- 
tion of accidents, and recommendation for elimination of hazards, 
Several programs provided for special instruction of employees in 
safety and in some instances rewards for the avoidance of accidents 

About 60 percent of the employees surveyed were protected by 
insurance under company plans. For virtually all of these workers 
the protection was provided by means of group life insurance. \{any 
of the policies provided nonoccupational accident, disability, and 
health benefits. Insurance plans were found in 36 percent of al 
plants surveyed, most frequently in multi-State and chain-stor 
organizations. The costs were borne jointly by company an 
employees at most establishments, only 4 plants in 94 requiring the 
employees to bear the entire expense. The firm paid the whole 
cost in 13 plants. In some establishments, the company paid [or 
the life insurance and the employee for the other benefits, such 
health and accident. An insurance-pension plan was reported by 
one multi-State bakery, supported jointly by the company ani 
employees. Another plant, a local independent, had an endowment 
savings plan, likewise contributed to by the firm and employees 
Table 8 shows the occurrence of insurance plans by type of bakery 
and form of insurance. 
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Table 8.—Insurance for Bakery Employees, 1934 

































































__ | Number with in- | Number of plants having each speci- 
Total number of surance fied kind of insurance 

ind of bakery Em- Em- En- 

K Com- ploy- |Com- ploy- Dis- Acel- Pen- dow- 
pa- |Plants| ees | pa- |Plants| ees | Life | abil- dent Health sions ment 

nies cov- | nies cov- ity | °2 OnS | sav: 

ered ered ings 

1] bakeries.....--.--. 222} = 258/20, 814 64 94/12,420} 93) 36) 40 41 1 1 
Independent local 1...) 189] 193/11,385| 44] 46| 4,632] 45) 10). Td 1 
ralti-State......-..-- 24, 53} 8,619] 15] = 40) 7,100 + 40).—Ss 2] a7} BO} SSC tee 
ie SAREE oo laid 9 12} 810} 5 8} 688} 8| 5 4 cisedilinies aoe 











i Includes local retail and house-to-house, local wholesale, and multiple-unit retail establishments. 


Mutual benefit associations were found in 17 plants. Some of 
hese were partially supported by the company. Their services 
smbraced such features as hospitalization and other health benefits, 
‘emergency financial aid, and social and recreational activities. Some 
‘also engaged in group insurance. 

Social and recreational activities, usually in the form of entertain- 
ments, outings, banquets, dances, and subsidized base-ball and other 
athletic teams, were included in the welfare programs of 45 of the 
plants surveyed. 
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Department of Labor Exhibit at Texas Centennia] 
Exposition 


HE question of whether men and machines are “rivals or «lie 

furnished the dominant theme around which the Department of 
Labor created its exhibit at the Texas Centennial Exposition ,; 
Dallas. The attention of visitors was directed also to the econom 
waste of low wages; to the dangers of accident and disease, inom. 
ployment and dependency constantly confronting American wag 
workers; and to the activities of the United States Department 4 
Labor and its component units. The source of the informatio; 
which formed the scientific foundation for the Department’s pictoria| 
and graphic presentation of economic, living, and working conditions 
and labor legislation was the data compiled by the bureaus an( 
services of the Department in the course of their regular duties. 


One of the important activities of the Department of Labor in th & 


discharge of its statutory function of fostering, promoting, and devel. 
oping the welfare of American wage earners is the collection and dis. 
semination of information on all aspects of labor. Exhibits such « 
that presented at Dallas, which was under the general direction of the 
Department’s Division of Labor Standards, provide a means of ex. 
tending the educational value of the scientific data of the Department 
and its bureaus to an audience not ordinarily reached by their pubii- 
cations. In a greeting to visitors to the exhibit, appearing on a panel 
at the entrance, the Secretary of Labor pointed out that ‘‘in one way 
or another, the subjects here presented in picture and text concem 
each and every citizen. To millions of wage earners of our country 
they are extremely vital.”’ 

The Texas Centennial Exposition, which was in celebration of thi 
one hundredth anniversary of the admission of Texas to the Union, 
opened on June 6, 1936. 

To present the vital but complex problem of the relationship be. 
tween machines and human labor in industry, the Department’s ¢:- 
hibit personified industrial mechanization in the form of “the me 
chanical man’ who is making the material things formerly created 
by buman labor and skill. This central figure of the exhibit is illus 
trated in plate 1. Carrying the symbolism further, the motor-driven 
robot used human speech to show the interdependence of men ani 
machines, thus: 


As you see, I am a mechanical man, built by human hands to represent 0! 
“typify” the modern machine in industry. Many dislike me. They say | 1 
the work formerly done by human beings. People often point to me as the 
cause of unemployment—technological unemployment, they call it—because ! 
am a creature of science or technology. 
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jt is true that I, the machine, have taken the places of hand workers in some 
‘employments. Over here [right] are some pictures that show why I am often 
feared. I admit that for a period of time in each instance my appearance on the 
‘scene temporarily took away the jobs of human beings—many thousands of 

them, in fact. 

But, in spite of that evidence, I am and can be a real benefactor to mankind. 

In almost every case where I appeared in industry, I actually created more jobs 

and provided more employment for men and women. I did this by cutting 

down the cost of goods or greatly increasing the production so that the product 
“then could be sold at lower prices to more people, and thus built up a much 
jarger business, which in turn required more people to be employed. 

On this side [left] are shown some of the good things I have done by creating 

and supplying a demand for new products; by placing all sorts of conveniences 
jn the hands of the people; and by taking on my shoulders the heaviest work and 
‘purdens. You see here examples of what I have done in providing quicker 
‘means of travel and communication, in protecting lives through automatic 
devices, and how I am making life easier and better for man, who is my master. 
 Lbelieve that I would be welcomed by workers everywhere if some means can 
be provided, first to reduce the hardship of temporary unemployment—for which 

J am unavoidably responsible—and, second, to make available to the millions of 
human beings who work for a living some of the benefits and savings I bring. 


As the gesture of the mechanical man drew the listener’s attention 
to the right of the central figure, revolving transparencies illustrated 
‘his point with a series of pictures. These contrasted the old way of 
digging by the exertion of human strength on a small hand shovel, 
and the new way of the steam shovel; the old laborious method of 
loading coal in a wheelbarrow, and the latest type of mechanical 


loader; a hand-drawn truck, and a conveyor belt; the slow hand 
process of making cigars, and the mass production of cigar-making 


‘machines. 

_ The symbol of mechanized industry acknowledged, in his talk, that 
his method, by increasing the volume and speed of production, makes 
many workers superfluous. But a legend back of the pictures pointed 
out that while many men have been displaced by machines and labor- 
saving devices, “such unemployment is usually not permanent. 
Often these changes are followed by more and steadier employment 
in the same industry.’’ Moreover, a second legend declared, ‘‘labor- 
saving devices, machines, and mass production make possible lower 
costs, more sales, wider use of products.” 

Again to emphasize the credit side of the machine in its relation to 
‘human workers, the mechanical man pointed to another series of 
contrasting pictures on transparencies to his left, which showed that 
“machines are tireless servants, relieving men of toil and drudgery.” 
Here the hard work of the old method of plowing was made easy by 
a mechanical plow; automatic signals displacing hand-operated 
. witches on railroads called attention to the fact that a sleepless device 
- 


j 
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makes for added safety in transportation; capable household seryay,; 
in the form of an electric washing machine, a vacuum cleaner, ap; 
other housekeeping devices were presented in contrast to the driud; gery 
suggested by the picture of a woman bent over a washboard. 

The development in industry that the mechanical man symbolize 
has raised problems that visitors were asked, by means of a panel ¢ 
questions on one wall, to consider: Are machines job thieves or jo} 
creators? Is technological unemployment permanent? Opposit. 
another panel, while not attempting definite answers, called attentio; 
to the fact that “jobs and workers are never exactly balanced”’, anj 
that certain definite steps, among them unemployment insurange 
public-works planning, and coordination of production are needed ty 
lighten the load of recurring unemployment. 


“Four Specters that Hover Over the Worker™ 


UNEMPLOYMENT is one of the spectres graphically presented at the 
Department’s exhibit in a dioramic frieze, which is reproduced 
plate 4. This showed the worker, standing at his bench in his work. 
shop, overshadowed by gruesome shapes representing dependent oli 
age, unemployment, physical handicaps, and helpless children. The 
spectral figure of unemployment held idle tools in folded hands, while 
the mutilated arm of the figure representing physical handicaps gave 


point to the fear of occupational accident. Legends under the friex 
declared that ‘‘every worker is entitled to security for possible period 
of unpreventable unemployment, old age, and physical handicaps’, 
as well as “to security for the welfare of his children against the u. 
timely death of the breadwinner.”’ 


Occupational Hazards 


Usrne one of the important Texas industries, petroleum, by way ¢! 
illustration, one unit of the exhibit gave data on accidents and acc: 
dent prevention. The petroleum industry, the legend stated, has by 
organized effort reduced the frequency of injury 59 percent since 192), 
Another placard stated that the frequency of injury in the petroleum 
industry is 6% percent less than the average of all industries. Dio 
ramas, illustrated in plate 7, reproduced realistically an oil field 
with one of its pumps in operation, and a refinery. A signboard 0 
the oil field stated that 27 fatalities and 2,726 disabling injuries con- 
stituted the 1935 accident record in production, and a similar sig 
gave corresponding figures for 1935 in the refinery industry as 2f 
fatalities and 1,343 disabling injuries. 

Moving placards dealt with the safety-prevention methods and the 





education of the workers that are necessary to reduce accidents, witl . 
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particular reference to the petroleum industry. Among these were: 
“Adequate ventilation of the pump house will prevent accumulation 
of vapors and explosive mixtures” ; ‘Petroleum vapors inhaled in con- 
siderable quantity are deadly—protection is necessary”; ‘Clothing 
saturated with gasoline may be ignited when lighting a cigarette’; 
“Pressure respirators and life lines should be provided for men clean- 
ing tanks” and ‘Oil workers should know how to administer artificial 


respiration.” 
Consequences of Low Wages 


Tux social consequences of low wages were made extremely vivid 


through a series of dioramas reproducing the living and working condi- 


tions of workers in poorly paid occupations, and through text empha- 
' sizing certain definite conditions attributable to inadequate earnings. 
Plate 5 affords a partial view of this 8-sided revolving series of dio- 
» ramas. 
streets and lack of play space, as the diorama portrayed a typical 


Low wages, one caption declared, have brought narrow 


narrow street in a crowded tenement quarter, with ragged children 
playing unwholesome games. Child labor, a result of low wages, was 
illustrated by children working in beet fields and garment factories, 
and carrying heavy boxes, although “there would be no problem of 
child labor if every father received a living wage.” Another indict- 


_ ment of low wages was that they have brought factory work into the 


home, shown by means of a dimly lighted, dreary room filled with 
sewing machines and work tables, the floor littered with scraps of 


- the cloth on which two women were working, while another entered 
the room carrying a great bundle of goods on her shoulder to be 


worked up by the home workers. Similar conditions were shown in a 
realistic model of a sweatshop, where, the text declared, low wages 
and long hours are always found, and where practices exist which 
“are a menace to the economic progress of the Nation.” 

Low wages, moreover, as analyzed by this dioramic drama of the 
life of the worker, mean poor standards of living, low purchasing 
power, and more families on relief. The unsatisfactory living con- 


ditions of woman workers in poorly paid jobs were made real by the 
' scene showing two working women, after their day’s work, cooking a 


SS a ag sary: Beh erg REIT BOT EN Over 


scant meal and laundering their clothing in one crowded little room 
used as living, sleeping, and cooking quarters. The economic loss of 
low-purchasing power was suggested by a street scene in which meat- 
market and grocery-store doors remained unopened while poorly 
dressed housewives patronized pushcarts carrying cheap, inferior food. 
The utter destitution that brings the social worker into the lives of 
low-paid workers whose earnings fall far below their needs was vividly 
depicted in a set showing a slum dwelling occupied by a sick man lying 
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in bed in a corner of a crowded room, a young girl preparing a meal jp 
another corner, and children playing on the floor, while the wife ang 
mother told her story to the visiting case worker. 

Sharp contrast to these realistic scenes from the lives of the unde. 
paid was afforded by one glimpse into the better living condition, 
made possible by good wages. Here was a comfortable home having 
modern conveniences, such as electric light and steam heat, that the 
American standard of living demands, and tastefully furnished wit) 
good furniture, rugs, and table linen. Normal American family |if. 
was suggested in the poses of the various members of the family 
group—a young girl reading, children playing with toys,.the mothe 
serving an ample meal as the father, in work clothes, entered. The 
significance of the scene was further emphasized in text which stated 
that good wages result in better homes, better opportunities fo 
children, better standards of living. 


Industrial Relations 


Wirs the statement, in text, that sound industrial relations depend 
on the mutual understanding of workers and employers, the exhibit 
gave a demonstration, both realistic and symbolic, of how that may 
be promoted. At each side of a counter separating the shop and the 
office of a manufacturing plant (as shown in plate 6) stood the figure 


of a man; one of these represented the shop workers, the other the 
management. The two figures faced each other, apparently in earnest 
consultation. Back of them rotating legends set forth facts, principles, 
and precepts with regard to the relations between employers and 
workers. Statistical data showed that over 1,000,000 workers were 
involved in strikes in 1935, each of whom lost an average of 14 days 
because of industrial disturbances. Disputes over wages and hours 
cause 48 percent and those over organization of the workers cause 
42 percent of all strikes, a poster announced. A series of placards 
treated the general subject of industrial relations, beginning with the 
tenet that ‘‘in a true democracy all persons have a voice in determining 
the conditions under which they work and live.” In that determins- 
tion ‘management and workers should each respect the intelligence 
and sense of fairness of the other’’, and “on both sides of the con- 
ference table there should be a sense of public obligation—an appre 
ciation of the public interest in industrial peace and uninterrupted 
employment.” Pointing out that ‘a trade dispute settled at the 
conference table is usually permanently settled”, the statement was 
made that “conciliation has proved to be the most effective method 
for the adjustment of industrial disputes’, and attention was drawn 
to the fact that “through the Conciliation Service (of the U. S. De 
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PLATE 1.—THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE EXHIBIT -THE MECHANICAL MAN 


PLATE 2.—GENERAL VIEW OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR EXHIBIT, FEDERAL BUILDING 
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ULTURE - FORESTRY - FISHING - MINING 587.000 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION - PRIVATE 418.000 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION - PUBLIC 3.559.000 
MANUFACTURING 495,000 
PROFESSIONAL COMMERCIAL & DISTRIBUTION 334,000 
DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 924,000 
PUBLIC UTILITIES TRANSP & COMMUNICATION 121.000 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 364.000 
C.W.A. AND WPA. 6.344.000 
MISCELLANEOUS - —_—_—_—_—_—— 86.7% 


PLATE 3.—PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AND RECORD OF THE U.S. EMPLOYMENT SER\ 


PLATE 4.—SYMBOLIC FRIEZE SUGGESTING THE WORKERS’ PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL HAZAR3 
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PLATE 5.—REVOLVING SCENES SHOWING ECONOMIC WASTE OF LOW WAGES 
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PLATE 6.—DIORAMA INDICATING MUTUAL INTEREST OF EMPLOYER AND WORKER IN 
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PLATE 7.—MODELS OF OIL WELL AND REFINING ILLUSTRATING ACCIDENT RECORD 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


AND 


PLATE 8.—PICTORIAL GRAPH OF BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS EMPLOYMENT AND Ff 
ROLL DATA, 1932-35 
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partment of Labor) the Government seeks to bring harmony out of 
discord and to establish peace where strikes or lock-outs threaten or 
exist.” 

Federal-State Cooperation 


ArrENTION was directed, by means of a wall panel, to the fact that 
many labor problems are national in scope and that the Federal 
Government assists the States in such problems. Above the panel a 
poster asked: “What is your State doing to solve its labor problems?” 
The question was followed, by way of reply, with an analysis of the 
status of the various States with regard to labor and social legislation. 
This was handled by means of a series of rotating maps of the United 
' States in which, by using colors with a definite, clearly explained 
significance, the degree of conformity or variance in each State with 
regard to legislation embodying certain standards was visually pre- 
sented. The legislative standards emphasized pertained to minimum 
wages and limitations of hours for women and young persons, indus- 
_ trial homework, compensation for industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases and unemployment, establishment of public employment 
offices and affiliation with the United States Employment Service, aid 
to the blind and to crippled and dependent children, maternal and 
child-health services, and plans for old-age assistance. 

The effectiveness of cooperation and coordination between State 
and Federal Governments was emphasized with relation to those 
services to which the Federal Government contributes funds in equal 
amounts to those raised by the State. 


Trend of Employment 


EvipEence of substantial increase in the volume of employment and 
in the number of job opportunities was produced graphically, and 
the contribution of Federal and State Governments to that increase 
through the United States Employment Service was demonstrated. 
A legend stating that 13,000,000 job placements had been made in 
30 months by the United States Employment Service was placed 
below a panel that suggested the medium and method that made this 
record possible. Seated in “your local employment office” a place- 
ment agent was pictured as being in telephonic communication with 
the worker needing a job and the employer needing a worker. At 
one side a line of little figures representing unemployed workers 
entered the employment office looking for jobs, while a second line, 
representing manual, domestic, clerical, and professional workers, 
marched jauntily out of the office to the jobs that had been secured 


for them by the man at the desk. A picture of this unit is shown in 
plate 2. 
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Detailed data concerning the 13,000,000 placements were showy j, 
text, thus: 










































0 
Number of place meng, ilu 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining__._._.________- 587, 000 the 
Building and construction, private....______________ 418, 000 
Building and construction, public..._...._.________- 3, 559, 000 and 
SLE SGA FS” SO 495, 000 wol 
Professional, commercial and distribution. __________- 334, 000 ; pla; 
Domestic and personal service__.........._._-_-_-_- 924, 000 the 
Public utilities, transportation, and communication_- 121, 000 the 
Gene Er. Cl. Pi el i 364, 000 
ES eee ee ae 6, 341, 000 aye 
EEE EE ET CE A 86, 784 _ 
or 
The increase in the volume of employment and in total pay rolls iy pu 
factories, based upon Bureau of Labor Statistics data, was shown by: JF [¢ 
pictorial chart, here reproduced as plate 8, which declared that “jobs nf 
mean pay rolls, pay rolls mean purchasing power, purchasing power sy 
means prosperity,” Statistically presented, the record of the number J jo 
of jobs and amount of pay rolls from 1932 to 1935 was, in round AY 
numbers: di 
Workers Wages of 
ES ee 5, 482, 000 $94, 616, 000 
oe wintebiiield 6, 043, 000 100, 721, 000 
SE ae a 6, 898, 000 128, 721, 000 
Se ae a 7, 200, 000 145, 892, 000 
Similar pictorial charts conveyed the information that 28,200 " 
workers were engaged in the manufacture of farm implements in 1935, : 
as compared to 10,400 in 1932, indicating improved conditions in ( 
agriculture as well as in industry; that 445,000 workers produced t 
4,000,000 automobiles in 1935, as against 1,400,000 automobile — ° 
produced by 244,000 workers in 1932; that the production of electric- 





ity, which is a barometer of business, was 83,153,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1932 and 99,308,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1935. 

Greater building activity in 1935 resulted in the erection of 31,030 
single dwelling units in 237 cities, as compared to 19,528 single dwell 
ing units erected in the same cities in 1932. 
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Leisure Time 





PossiBiLities for recreation and cultural development during 
leisure time arising from unemployment, part-time work, or shortened 
hours of labor were rather subtly suggested in one unit of the exhibit. 
This displayed a few specimens of the beautiful wood carving of an 
Iowa carpenter, Henry Geiger, the artisan who, as the placard 
expressed it, became the artist in his leisure time. 
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Activities and Publications of the Department of Labor 


One small unit of the exhibit was devoted to showing, by means of 
iJluminated slides, the bureaus, divisions, and services comprising 
the United States Department of Labor, an outline of their activities, 
and the relation of those activities to the lives and welfare of the 
workers. Selected publications of the various bureaus were dis- 
played, and an attempt was made by means of a mechanical book, 
the leaves of which turned automatically, to indicate the breadth of 
the field and the number of subjects covered by regular bulletins, 


periodicals, and special publications of the component units of the 
' Federal Department of Labor. While publications were not available 


for general distribution on the exposition grounds, all requests for 
publications were recorded to be filled from the Washington office. 


Leaflets and small folders on many subjects of general and special 

interest were, however, distributed at the booth. These dealt with 

‘such matters as the crippled child, child labor, health in industry, 

housing for workers, industrial home work, and work accidents. 

 Attractively made up in colors, many of them with pictures, line 

drawings, and charts, these instructive little pamphlets proved one 
of the most popular features of the exhibit. 


Attendance at the Department of Labor Exhibit 


Tue Federal Building, with its interesting and educational portrayal 
of the work and varied activities of the Federal Government, was one 


_ of the most popular attractions of the Texas Centennial Exposition. 
_ General attendance on the fair grounds, computed from automatic 
tallies of persons entering, was posted daily. The representative of 


the Department of Labor on duty at the booth also made a daily 


record of visitors to the Department’s exhibit. Approximately 
_ 5,000 persons visited the Department’s exhibit daily. 


Visitors from practically every State in the Union, Hawaii, Puerto 


| Rico, Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia, and from many 


foreign countries, registered in the Department’s guest book, and the 


_ list of occupations shows that they represented nearly all trades and 
callings. With so wide a representation, the Department is gratified 
__ by the intelligent, encouraging interest that visitors took in its display 
; at the exposition and in the work of the Department itself. 
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Miners’ Insurance System of Germany 





By Witu1am Ware ApAmMs, AMERICAN VicE CoNnsuL, BERLIN 





HE great extent of the mining industry in Germany, its impor. 
tance to the economic life of the country, and the unusual hazard; 
peculiar to it, make the miners’ insurance system one of the mos 
important elements in the country’s social-security legislation 
Miners constitute the most heavily insured group in the country. 
Although their insurance system has to some extent been coordinated 
with the general social-insurance plans applicable to the country 4; 
a whole, it is administered as an independent integral unit. 

Insurance in the mining industry is the oldest type of social insw. 
anceinGermany. While the general obligatory old-age and invalidity 
insurance dates back only to 1889, insurance for miners was in exist- 
ence more than 500 years before that time. The general direction 
of present-day developments, however, was initiated by a Prussian 
law of 1854 which still furnishes the underlying principles of miners’ 
insurance today. 

The entire system is minutely regulated by Federal law. The 
miners’ insurance law now in force was adopted by the Reichstag on 
June 23, 1923. It has, however, been subjected to minor changes 
almost continuously since that date, to meet dissatisfaction of one 
kind or another on the part of both employees and mining com- 
panies, the heavy loss of capital assets by the miners’ insurance 
associations during the inflation period ending in 1923, and the heavy 
drain on their reserves accompanied by a severe shrinkage of contr- 
butions brought about by the prolonged period of depression and 
unemployment that reached its peak in 1932. Numerous further 
changes have been made since the advent of the National Socialist 
Government to establish the so-called leadership principle in the 
administration of the system and to accomplish such organizational 
changes as would bring miners’ insurance into harmony with the other 
forms of social insurance. 
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Scope of System 





Miners’ insurance is compulsory for all male and female wage 
earners and employees (up to certain wage limits) engaged exclusively 
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or principally in mining or similar enterprises, regardless of whether 
their activity is concerned with the technical, economic, or commer- 
cial phases of operation. Mining enterprises include all those (and 
their subsidiaries) engaged in the production of all minerals or similar 
materials (except salt) through mining methods. Quarries are 
covered only if they involve mainly subterranean work. Mines and 
plants of small size may be exempted if, in the opinion of the Federal 


- Commissioner for Miners’ Insurance, unusual circumstances justify 


it and the personnel affected is insured in some other way. 
The number of individuals insured at present exceeds half a million. 


The Insurance Organization 


Tue basic law adopted in 1923 established a single carrier, for all of 


Germany, known as the Federal Miners’ Insurance Fund (Reichs- 


knappschaft), which took over the assets, obligations, and activities of 


| the individual aid societies which prior to that time had carried on such 


insurance. The main purposes of this reorganization were to put the 
insurance on an actuarial basis by spreading the risks over the entire 
country and to provide as far as possible uniform benefits for all miners. 

The Federal organization is subdivided into 17 regional subdivisions 
corresponding roughly to the areas formerly covered by the separate 
societies. These regional subdivisions are purely administrative in 
character, however, having no authority except that derived from the 
Central Insurance Bureau in Berlin. 

As provided for in the original law (of 1923), the insurance organiza- 
tion was governed by a board of directors elected by the employers and 
employees, the employers’ representatives having two votes to each 
three for the employees (the same ratio in which contributions to the 
insurance funds are shared in general by employers and employees). 
Affairs of the regional subdivisions were managed by regional boards 
composed in the same way. With the introduction of the “leadership 
principle’, through a series of amendments of the basic law, by the 
present Government these boards have been replaced by commission- 
ers appointed directly by the Government itself through the Minister 
of Labor, there being now one Federal Commissioner heading the 


national organization and 17 district commissioners in charge of the 


regional organizations.' 
The basic principles governing the insurance system, including the 


obligation to insure, delimitation of the scope of this obligation, and 


the ratio in which contributions and costs are to be shared by em- 
ployers and employees, are all fixed by law. Matters not specifically 


covered by the insurance legislation itself are determinable by the 





' Theoretically this replacement of the autonomous governing boards by appointive commissioners is a 
¥ temporary measure to be followed eventually by an entirely new organizational arrangement, but no steps 
_ ‘toward further reform are being taken at present. 


100545—36——-4 
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Federal Commissioner. Questions concerning only a given area may 
be decided by the district commissioners, but only with the approyaj 
of the central authority, i. e., the single Federal Commissioner {o, 
Miners’ Insurance who administers the Insurance Fund and is respop. 
sible only to the Federal Minister of Labor. 

Although for administrative and statistical purposes the sever] 
classes of miners’ insurance are treated as separate funds divided 
among the several regional subdivisions, the underwriter for all of 
them in the last instance is the single national unit—the Feder,| 
Miners’ Insurance Fund. 


Wages and Wage Groups in the Mining Industry .- 


For purposes of insurance the following wage classes have beep 
established and are indicative of the general level of income among 


laborers in the mining industry: 
Weekly wage (marks) 3 


SEES ot aan Se eee Le Cee Up to 6.00 

Ee ar ae ee ee 6.01 to 12.00 
Rea eae ta 12.01 to 18.00 
aa Gaile, Sin ln al EIA Rt SBI 6 18.01 to 24.00 
gg pat gk > ge Say Bye 24.01 to 30.00 
RN on Nii ei Se ee ae 30.01 to 36.00 
ho eis ttle 36.01 to 42.00 
eee ae Se Over 42.00 

OD Se ee ae Up to 7,200 * 


Comparatively few employees actually fall within the lower wage 
classes given in the table. Class VII alone comprises about 3 
percent of all employees in the mining industry. A further 3 
percent fall within class VIJI. Although the latter has no upper 
limit, there are actually very few employees drawing wages mucl 
above the initial figures given for it. Thus, the majority (over 6l 
percent) of the employees in the mining industry have income 
between 36.00 and 50.00 marks per week ($8.57 and $11.90). 


Types of Insurance Provided 


Tue law provides for (1) sickness insurance (for both laborers’ 
and clerical employees), (2) invalidity and old-age insurance (f0 
laborers only), and (3) retirement-pension insurance (for both laborer: 
and clerical employees).° 





1 Mark at par=23.8 cents. 

3 Maximum per year. 

4 All German insurance legislation other than sickness insurance legislation makes a distinction betwe® 
“laborers” (Arbeiter; i. e., manual workers) and “employees” (Angesteilte; i. e., clerical and other 000 
manual workers). 

+ Under this heading two distinct pension funds are maintained, one for clerical employees and the oth 
for manual workers, having different terms of insurance. The comparatively unimportant fund for clet® 
and special provisions dealing with such employees alone will not be discussed exhaustively in this repo 
since its primary purpose is to describe the insurance provided for workers performing essentially miniss 
functions. The retirement-pension insurance for clerks conforms since 1926 roughly with the gener 
system applicable to such employees in other industries (Angestelitenversicherung). 
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Although the three groups of insurance are carried by the single 
Federal miners’ insurance system, separate funds are maintained for 
each type and for administrative purposes each is treated as being 
separate and distinct from the others. Compulsory participation in 
all of them is required by law of each wage employee. 

The first two types mentioned are in principle identical with the 
chief social-insurance systems applicable to employees in all industries 
in Germany, but the third type of insurance listed is peculiar to the 
mining industry. After retirement from active work the miner’s 

income is drawn from both the second and third types and thus 
miners are doubly insured against old age and disability. 

Accident insurance is not included within the system under 
discussion here. The mining companies are required by law, and 
at their own expense, to insure their employees fully against industrial 


' accidents. 


Although miners are obliged to insure against unemployment, 
this insurance is administered not by the regular miners’ insurance 
organization but by the general unemployment-insurance system 
For purposes of comparison it may be 
mentioned that miners pay about 3.25 percent of their wages ® for 

unemployment insurance in addition to the premiums for the sick- 
_ness, disability, and retirement insurance carried by the Miners’ 

Insurance Fund proper. 


Sickness Insurance 


SICKNESS insurance is compulsory for all laborers (manual workers) 
whose wage incomes do not exceed 3,600 marks a year. In other 
industries only those clerical employees are required to insure who 
“receive wages not exceeding 3,600 marks a year. The miners’ 
insurance law, however, provides that this limit may be raised to as 

much as 7,200 marks for employees other than laborers in the mining 
industry; under this provision the limit has in fact been raised to 
6,000 marks except for those in the higher groups between 3,600 
pmarks and 6,000 marks who have been insured independently in 
some other way as, for example, with a private or semiprivate insur- 
“ance company. Persons who are employed only temporarily or 
irregularly are not covered. On the other hand, the insurance of 
unemployed persons already insured in the Sickness Insurance Fund 
— they became unemployed continues during the period of 
unemployment. 
Benefits—Benefits include (1) medical care, hospitalization, and 
@ cash benefit for the insured, (2) maternity care for insured woman 
“employees, (3) a small cash benefit at death, to cover burial and 









__ ‘Matched by an equal contribution from the employer. 
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other expenses, and (4) medical attention for the members of th 
insured person’s family when sick. 

The insured, when sick, receives complete medical treatment {o, 
a period not to exceed 26 weeks from the inception of the illness 
Medicine and medical supplies are furnished without cost, excep; 
for a fee of 0.25 mark for delivery service; this applies even to mor 
costly appliances, such as hernial trusses, spectacles, braces, et. 

Daily cash benefits are paid from the fourth day of sickness on wari 
if the insured is too ill to work but does not actually enter a hospitg| 
The amount of cash benefit is fixed at one-half of the insured person’; 
basic wage. ' 

Hospitalization may be provided free of charge when necessary 


In this case no cash benefit is paid, but the insured person’s family 
dependent upon him for support is entitled to one-quarter of his 
basic wage, to compensate partially for the loss of his wage income. 

In no case may sick benefits to the insured be paid for more thay 
26 weeks. Thereafter, however, sickness benefits may be paid from 
the Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance Fund (see p. 1135). 

Insured women are entitled to maternity assistance incliiding 
medical treatment during and after childbirth, provided they have 
been insured for at least 10 months during the preceding 2 years or 
at least 6 months during the 1 year immediately preceding. Benefits 
include the services of midwives (and doctors if considered necessary 
during actual delivery or any difficulties that may precede it, as wel 
as a single cash payment of 10 marks to cover additional costs, and: 
cash benefit of the same amount as the sick benefit mentioned above, 
but not less than 0.50 mark daily for a period of 4 weeks preceding 
childbirth and 6 weeks thereafter. 

Upon the death of any insured person a death benefit equal to 2 
times the basic weekly wage is payable. 

The dependents of an insured person are also entitled to the same 
benefits as the insured person himself, except for the following lim: 
tations: Such benefits may not exceed 13 weeks; and family member 
must pay one-half of the cost of medicines and medical supplie: 
and appliances furnished them. Wives and daughters of insure 
employees who are dependent upon them for support and live in the 
same household receive maternity assistance to the same extent 
insured female employees. 

If the insurance system is not in a position to provide facilities 0 
its own it may authorize, and pay for, treatment in private hospital 
or by private physicians. For the most part, however, it operates Ii 
own establishments for the treatment of sick members. A‘ tht 
beginning of 1935 the Federal Miners’ Insurance Fund owned a 
operated 40 hospitals and convalescent homes having a capacity 0 
7,227 beds, in addition to 11 dental clinics. 
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Contributions.—The premiums or contributions to the Sickness 


Insurance Fund must be so calculated as to cover the legal obligations 


of the fund and to provide a reserve equal at least to the average 
quarterly expenditures of the last preceding 3 years. 
Of the total contributions to the fund three-fifths must be paid by 


the employees and two-fifths by the employers. The premium for 
each employee is a fixed percentage of his wage, the percentage being 
the same for employees in all of the insured wage classes. 


Since the several subdivisions of the insurance system are adminis- 
tered as separate units, the actual premium rates vary not only with 
time but also between the different divisions, depending upon the 
number of claims arising and any special benefits that may be awarded. 
At present, premiums range from 4 to 6 percent of wages, the latter 
figure being the most widely prevailing one. To this must be added 


the contributions of the employers, which are two-thirds as great. 


Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance 


InsURANCE in the Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance Fund is compul- 


| sory, without regard to the amount of income, upon all regularly 


employed manual workers engaged in actual mining work. It does 


not cover clerical and other employees; clerical employees are insured 


separately, as already noted. Temporarily or sporadically employed 
_ persons are not insured. 


Benefits—The principal benefit consists of a pension either (a) 
upon reaching the age of 65 or (b) upon becoming permanently 


disabled. There are also numerous other benefits claimable from 


this fund, the principal ones being the following: 

(1) In the case of prolonged sickness, lasting beyond 26 weeks, 
a cash benefit in the amount of the regular pension, payable as long 
as incapacity lasts. 

(2) For pensioners with children, an additional grant of 90 marks 
per year for each child under 15 years of age. 

(3) Upon the death of an insured employee or pensioner, an 


“annuity for his widow (if over 65 years of age) composed of (a) a basic 
‘payment of 72 marks, plus (b) a supplement equal to one-half of the 
supplement which had been or would have been payable to her 
“Tetired husband. 


(4) Upon the death of an insured parent, an annuity for each 


/ surviving orphan (until he reaches the age of 15), composed of (a) a 


basic amount of 36 marks, plus (b) a supplement amounting to 0.4 


_ of the supplement which had been received or would have been received 
by the parent. 


(5) Under exceptional circumstances, further benefits as preventive 


‘measures against possible invalidity. 
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Employees are not eligible for old-age pension until they have bee, 
insured in the fund for at least 750 weeks and have made that 1; any 
weekly contributions to the fund, nor for disability pension ypjj 
they have been insured for a waiting period of 250 weeks. Thy 
waiting period is counted from the date of original enrollment in th 
insurance system only if at least 20 contributions were actually pai 
during the first 2 years thereafter. On the other hand, the waiting 
period is always calculated from the original date of enrollment } 
during the whole period of membership in the insurance system the 
insured paid at least three-quarters of the total number of premium; 
due. The waiting period is not regarded as having been broken by 
periods during which the insured was unable, because of the loss o} 
wages through sickness or unemployment, to make his contributions. 

Calculation of pensions.—The annual pension payable from this 
fund to insured employees who have been retired for old age (at age 65) 
or for disability is composed of (a) a basic amount of 72 marks, plus 
(b) a supplement which varies with the classes (shown below) in 
which he has been insured. This supplement is arrived at by multi. 
plying the number of weeks during which the beneficiary has been 
insured in a given class by the coefficient for that class indicated 
below: 





Coefficient Coefficieni 

(marks ) marks 
alle pp on a tint tie 0 es 0.3 
SA SESE Rae eee oe | 00g, a - 
aE SSE SNORE i i a ue wcen- a 
i ie ae on ae ee ewe 5 
Se Weahede is Fi Oe 2 Rk. GRE Ee ee eee . 62 


When an employee has been insured in various classes at different 
times, the coefficient for each of those classes is multiplied by the 
number of weeks served in that class and the several products added 
to obtain the final figure for the pension supplement. 

Contributions —The weekly premium payable by each individual 
mining employee is determined as follows: 


Weekly Weekly 
wage premium 
(marks) (marks 
0 3) Bete Lene ur geil Up to 6.00 0.0 
| SS See a 8 ee ae 6.01to12  .# 
ETE teenth as srenapraveskansare+seenecm 12.01to18 . 0 
EEE EE ss” a ae ae 18.01 to24 12 
i kbd ives wis ced dcap die dpdecababiiy sone 24.01t030 1.30 
Se aes ce dnnd- dats dene t taeda cbadiwlce 30.01 t0o36 1.8 
Rees. ups cece fe ete ol 36.01 to 42 ~—2.. 110 
el ENTS Ia Ry lp IO 8 Sa IE Re 5 Over 42 2.45 
DCG Cidnddnctutnacencupeceadewlawenwan aos (Optional) 2. 70 ie 
EN BE RT ee ee | SO ee eee ee eet (Optional) 3. 00 


Contributions of employees in wage classes I to VIII are deductel F- 
from the pay envelope by the employer for direct remission to tht} — 
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insurance fund, However, an employee may, if he wishes, voluntarily 
pay the premium for a higher group in order to obtain an increased 
retirement benefit. 

Class VIII is the highest for which insurance is compulsory. All 
employees receiving more than 42 marks a week must be insured 


in it unless they elect voluntarily to pay the higher premium for 


either class LX or class X (neither of which is compulsory for any 
wage group). Similarly, an employee in wage group III is obliged 
to pay at least the contribution fixed for that class, but may, if he 


_ wishes, pay the premium for any one of the higher classes including 


' [X and X. 


In this fund the premiums paid by the employees must be matched 


- by an equal contribution from the employers, the cost of old-age and 


invalidity insurance being borne by employees and employers in a 


ratio of 1:1 instead of 3:2 as in the other groups. 


Pension Insurance 


Wuen the general invalidity and old-age pension laws were 
adopted it was desired to afford uniform retirement possibilities for 


all persons gainfully employed (up to certain income limits) through- 
- out Germany, and the system was extended to the mining industry 
- on the same basis as the others with the sole difference that it was 
_ to be administered by the insurance organization already existing 
_ for miners. These provisions, however, were in many respects 
d inadequate for the mining industry where early superannuation, 
_ premature disability, and the unusual hazards made it desirable to 
_ increase the benefits and to make them available much earlier. 


This 
was accomplished not by replacing the so-called Invalidity and Old- 


_ Age Insurance Fund already in existence with an entirely new 


system, but by leaving the former in operation and in addition 
creating a separate retirement fund, the so-called Pension Insurance 
Fund, to provide for the separate and additional benefits described 


_ below. Miners thus are insured against disability and old age in 
_ two distinct funds. 


All manual workers employed in mining companies who are com- 


_ pulsorily insured in the Old-Age and Invalidity Fund must also be 
- insured in the Pension Insurance Fund. There is no wage limit. 
_ Although medical certificates were formerly required for inscription 
_ in the pension fund they are no longer a prerequisite. 


Benefits—The principal benefits offered by this fund are (1) pension 


_ upon retirement at the age of 65 or for disability; (2) annuities to 


widows; (3) annuities to orphans under the age of 15; (4) free medicine 


_ and medical treatment for retired miners; and (5) a contribution to 


the burial expenses of pensioners, their wives and widows, children 
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and orphans, if no death settlement has been paid from any othe, 
insurance fund. 

The pension is payable to a miner when he (a) reaches the ave of 
65, (6) becomes permanently unfit for further service, or (c) is incg. 
pacitated temporarily by sickness but is no longer entitled to benefits 
from the Sickness Insurance Fund (for the duration of these cond). 
tions). With reference to (b) alone, the law provides for a |ega| 
presumption of unfitness for further service when the following point; 
can be established: Completion of the fiftieth year of age; membership 
in the Pension Insurance Fund for at least 25 years; execution of 
work predominantly of a mining character during at least 15 year 
of the membership in this fund; and the performance of no similg; 
work while drawing the pension. In practice, therefore, this means 
that most miners can retire and draw a pension from this fund upon 
reaching the age of 50. 

The annual pension, like the invalidity and old-age annuity, is 
composed of (a) a basic payment of 72 marks plus (6) a supplement 
based upon the length of time during which contributions have beer 
made in each wage class and calculated as described in the following 
section. 

Widows receive 0.5 of the pension payable to the insured husband, 
and full orphans under the age of 15 each receive an annuity equal 
to 0.2 of the pension payable to their father; the total payable to any 
one family may not exceed the total value of the original pension. 

The contribution to burial expenses granted from the pension fund 
equals 6 weeks’ wages, unless reduced or eliminated because of similar 
payments received from other funds. 

Free medical attention is extended to pensioners (retired miners) to 
the same extent and under the same conditions that it is extended to 
active miners from the Sickness Insurance Fund. 

As already mentioned, miners are insured against old age and dis 
ability in two distinct funds from each of which they receive a retire- 
ment annuity, one beginning as a rule at the age of 50, the other 
beginning at the age of 65. The great strain placed upon the insurance 
reserves, however, by the widespread unemployment existing 
Germany during the recent economic depression (it will be recalled 
that employees continue to be insured even during periods in which 
they are prevented from paying premiums by unemployment) made 
it necessary to reduce the benefits in order to conserve the assets of 
the insurance funds. Therefore, since January 1934, there has beet 
@ suspension of annuities to widows from the Pension Insurance !" und 
if they were also receiving similar benefits from the Invalid and Old- 
Age Insurance Fund. Furthermore, the pensions payable to retired 
miners from the Pension Insurance Fund are reduced by a flat amount 
of 20 marks per month if the pensioners are at the same time receiv 
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y other annuities from the invalid and old-age and from the retirement insur- 
ance. There is, of course, much dissatisfaction among the miners as 
result of this, since their contributions to the fund have not been 
is inca. [— reduced correspondingly. These reductions are regarded as tempo- 
benefits JJ rary, to be terminated as soon as the condition of the reserves improves 
> condi. [sufficiently to warrant it. 


a legal Calculation of pensions.—As in the case of the invalidity and old-age 


B age of 


x points FF retirement benefit, the annual pension payable from the Pension 
ibership [J Insurance Fund upon retirement for age (65) or, as is more usual, for 
ition of JE disability (usually at the age of 50 if not before) is a compound amount 
5 year J consisting of (a) an invariable basic sum of 72 marks, plus (6) the 


similar J product of the number of months of service and the appropriate 


3 means coefficient, as follows: 
pon 7 ry 
ee ee, oi ad din inl ell ee 
ity, is Ciess Tl. dneuswtetinas-vccnmsscts 1. 20} Class VII.._...-- a Eee Soe 2. 70 
plement OO 2 ae - ae 3. 00 
Ce Cn ae NS SE er 3. 30 
we ben Bl ca, Ve... no I Min cramennndddte's alive 3. 60 





lowing . Pe ; , 
. Premiums and contributions.—For the Miners’ Pension Insurance 


Fund, which is administered on a monthly rather than a weekly 


usband ; ‘ ‘ 

7 on i basis, the following wage and insurance classes have been established: 
1 Employee's 

» to any Monthly wage monthly 

: (marks) premium 

=n. Close 1. CONS eke oben. See Up to 75.00) 

on fund MP Class II.......-.____-- 2 calidon ___...... 75.01 to 100.00 

[ sinniler Hien Claas Tie hos oe er 100.01 to 125.00 


iia venhhs <«otbeel sak cs on dbeonuié ns 125.01 to 150.00 re percent 
ners) "ae al 
pled © BE eM dat... suk. 200.01 to 225.00 
i eed ole, a ate Over 225.00 } 
and dis- Chpnn Tet er Ee can (Optional) 27.50 marks, 
» rotire ee A000 Ral dan. sin Se esses ewe. (Optional) 30.00 marks, 
ie other 
surance 
iting m 
recalled 
n which 
t) made 
ssets of 
as bee 
ce | und 
nd Old- 
. retired 
amount 
cei VINE 





It will be noticed that for all practical purposes the premium 
payable by the individual employee is a straight percentage, namely, 
9.8 percent, of his wage. However, although class VIII includes all 
_ wages above 225 marks a month, those exceeding 250 marks a month 
_ are treated as though they were 250 marks. Insurance is compulsory 
for the first eight classes, but employees preferring to secure a slightly 
higher pension may voluntarily insure themselves in any higher class, 
including the optional classes IX and X, by paying the appropriate 
premiums, 

_ The receipts and expenditures of the German Miners’ Pension 
_ Insurance Fund for the year 1934 are shown in the table following. 
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Receipts and Expenditures of Miners’ Pension Insurance Fund in Germ: 
in 1934! 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in 1934=39,4 cents] 
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Item .Marks Item 
Receipts Expenditures 
Contributions: Benefits paid: 
From employers. ................. 35, 726, 578 Pensions (invalidity). .........._- 
From employees... ................ 48, 305, 924 Supplements for children... ...___ 
From voluntarily insured_.......-. 397, 824 Pensions (old age)... -............ 
For additional benefits.........__. 3, 111, 323 Supplements for children. -_....._- 
——————_ Annuities for widows. ........_._- 
EE chitknbhditiduidcsseddnkdadiea 87, 541, 649 Annuities for orphans.....__.- 
pe ee oe ee 26 _, we ee ee eee ee 
Payments from withdrawing plants__-. 2, 456 |= 
Yield on property: Resettlements: 
Interest on bank deposits. _...__.- 555, 251 Upon remarriage.................- 
Interest on mortgages._._._.______ 964, 133 | RAE er 
Interest on securities............_- 2, 165, 959 |— 
Interest on loans..........._...._- 1, 540, 638 OE es 
Interest on arrears from plants_-__- 30, 859 
OR a Ra 37,045 || Burial benefits 
a TE ae 
_ | Ska 5, 293, 885 a: oF a ae 
— LES Ee 
Usufruct: .. . * i See 
RE ate 338, 455 a 
Movable property. -.-............. 52, 358 
—_—_—_—_ eT Sa ae 
0 i EE a ce 390, 812 
————— || Pree medical treatment............... 
Revaluation of— = Neen aca connected with sick- 
EES Ee ee eS 5 & Me ‘ke ks .SkOtet eee 
Savings bank credits_........._._. 55 _—" sickness benefits. ..........._- 
—__—_—— || Other grants in aid___....._.......__- 
LR ee 125, 716 — plementary pension payments 
[see ared wtih other funds..........._- 
Profit on sale of property. _......__._- 69 || Pension shares for account of Saar 
Exchange gains: 0 EE ee eee 
Actual transactions. .............. 21, 218 Benefits on behalf of Polish Insurance 
gS eee 7, 304, 758 SE a 
——_—__———_ || For Saar transfers_................_.-- 
eS ee 7, 325, 976 = 
== || Administrative costs: 
Contribution 4 Government to EEE 
maintain liquidity__................ 89, 000, 000 Ie 
Refunds of Saar subdivision. ..._____- 352, 700 Ee 
Refunds for members in separated ter- - Examination of claims. .._...____- 
at a 5, 206 
ga eT 3, 075 RN aD RR Ao 
oy in respect of unemployed 
a E385 ae ERS 1, 700, 000 || Interest on indebtedness__........___- 
Refunds of Polish Insurance Organi- Losses on revalorization..............- 
zation for transferred members. .----- 464, 288 
I  drceccnceksdinkidiniininas 127,906 || Exchange losses: 
[eee Actual transactions. ............_- 
All receipts- . ---- ee ee 193, 303, 764 SG ae ae 
SS a a ee 
Loss on sales of property_..........-.- 
eat dt anent cbt ctewedscne 














Advance to Saar Knappschaft-. .....-- 
II 8 once cacececwedae 
Other expenditures. --................ 
Increase of assets in 1934_............- 


Pe eee 





320, 871 
424, 953 
745, 824 

3, 929 


906 

2, 447, 079 
450 

27, 840 

26, 5:26, 020 


193, 303, 764 





1 From annual report of the Reichsknappschaft, Berlin, for 1934. 
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Progress of Old-Age Pensions in the United States 
During First Half of 1936 


HE States which have qualified under the National Social Secu- 
‘has Act appear to be using the grants received under that act 
to expand their old-age pension plans rather than to replace State 
funds. Although in some States larger allowances are being made, it 
would seem that generally the increased funds are being utilized to care 
for additional pensioners rather than to pay very much larger individ- 
ual benefits. ‘These findings are revealed by analysis of the pension 
rolls and benefits reported to the Federal Social Security Board dur- 
ing the 5 months, February to June 1936, in comparison with data 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 2 years, 1934 
and 1935, prior to the Federal act. 

From 1934 to 1935 the pension roll in identical States increased 
54.4 percent. The rate of increase from the end of 1935 to June 
1936 was 43.6 percent. Average benefits per pensioner in identical 
States rose 12.5 percent from 1934 to 1935, and 13.1 percent from 1935 
to 1936. 

The Federal Congress on February 12, 1936, made available funds 
to assist the States in their social security programs, and the first 
grants for old-age assistance were made effective as of February 1, 
1936. During one month in 1936—January—the pension systems 
were therefore on the old basis, but reports for that month are not 
available except for the three States of California, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

= For the 5-month period ended June 30, 1936, the Social Security 
_ Board allotted for the use of the States $21,321,712.! During this 
— period there was spent in old-age assistance in these States the sum 
of $39,151,044, of which $32,347,479 was disbursed under the terms 
of the Federal act. 

The total expenditures, by States, and the amount of Federal aid 
allotted during the 5-month period ending June 30, 1936, together 
with the average monthly disbursements and their rate of increase, 
are shown in table 1. 


' Does not include a grant of $80,687 for Montana and $1,181,250 for Texas—a total of $1,261,937—from 
which no payments were made before June 30, 1936. 
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Table 1.—Disbursements Under Federal Social Security Act as Compared 












































2 Not under Federal act during 


February 


1936 
3 Not under Federal act during Pelwuery and March 1936. 
43 months, April-June, 
5 Decrease. 


64 months, March-J — not under Federal act during that time. 
74 months, March-June 

82 months, May and June 
* Not under Federal act during February-May. 











With 
Disbursements in 1934 and 1935, by States part 0 
——— yndou 
Average monthly expenditures effect 
—. In € 
z Rate (percen , : 
Ran my a a my Amount of increase W ash 
State all sources, ~d a x: 
February- saney 9 Feb. took J 
June 1936! une ruary- ’ 193 
1934 1935 | February-] S985 | June 
| 
June 1936 1934 1936 In ) 
| Over nl 
9 utilize 
pT Seiden ake! $226, ON REDE (RSS $45,286 |... disbu 
CS ea 2 271, 506 | 2 SE Serer | ee rerce 
California. .............. 3 4,026,497 | 2,700,141 | $357,376 | $435, 456 805,299 | 21.8 | , 
“SSS 4 1, 176, 025 984, 375 104, 683 217, 299 4 392,008 | 107.6 
ooo | RE RE —: 356, 394 Renee 4118, 798 |_..__. 
es ot 97, 732 73, 778 16, 103 15, 705 19,546 | $2.5 
District o of Columbia... -- 4 21, 396 MET Liccandintbnnelcubeeawibeie . » = eae 
RP epieeengee 4° ee eee 2, 286 5, 366 76,459 | 134.7 
ili ET a al 622, 979 433, 125 11, 537 11, 824 124, 596 2.5 AN 
PRs Sear peeT 4741, 113 907, 200 103, 114 195,548 | 247,038 | 989.6 
Ait A Rae 2,005,706 | 1, 233, 225 110, 000 154, 435 401,141 | 40.4 benef 
SPORE 8 28, 368 7 OS ec Seed et $14,184 |... 
Maryland..............- 592, 563 304, 197 5, 436 4, 883 118,513 | 510.2 
Massachusetts_........-- 3, 245,364 | 1,677,726 474, 023 537, 089 649,073 | 13.3 Table 
idl ll 1,958,065 | 1,061, 156 598 63, 561 391,613 | 639.3 
Minnesota_............-- 1, 838, 685 826, 875 48, 136 72,857 | 7450,671| 651.4 
Mississippi hI , 063 Bec an 82, 266 86,813 |... 
AS 705, 073 601, 920 |..........-. 152, 000 141, 015 |_____- 
a 901, 539 626, 084 1, 131 1, 832 180,308 | 62.0 
New Hampshire.......-- 247, 491 138, 385 25, 986 33, 491 49,498 | 28.9 
New Jersey...........--. 31, 218, 416 386, 193 147, 777 206, 128 243,683 | 39.5 
New Mexico...........-- $13, SE ae Fee ees | | 
SU TE cncncuscenoens 9 6, 243, 544 775, 382 | 1,054,236 | 1,161,204 | 1,248,709] 10.1 
North Dakota_.......... 8 38, 756 169, 470 2, 022 4, $19,378 | 30.8 
Sh cccesusencuune 6, 438, 444 | 3, 752, 300 239,069 | 1,135,430 | 1,287,689 | 374.9 
Oklahoma.............-- 4821, 315 Df Be teat Rare get 4978, 772 |.....- natal 
Se RS aI 4 499, 493 393, 750 53, 275 65,031 | 4166,498| 22.1 
Rhode Island_.._.._..__- 120, 208 | ee eas 3, 686 24, 042 |...._.. Alaban 
Ce an 2 300, 871 313, 981 9, 009 9, 955 ? 75, 218 10. 5 Arkans 
SRS 230, 299 | BRR eee 41, 112 46,060 |....._-- Califor 
Was ee 1, 464, 534 906, 202 8, 617 121, 841 292, 907 |1, 314.0 Colora 
Wisconsin............... 2, 069, 532 | 1, 338, 750 38, 262 533 413,906 | 26.8 Conne 
tit lll 2 168, 976 96, 494 6, 894 11, 039 742,244| 60.1. eet 
j ( 
Hawai 
1 Unless otherwise noted, all payments in this column were under Federal act. Idaho. 
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It is evident from this table that in seven jurisdictions the Federal 
funds allotted exceeded the total actually disbursed from all sources. 
In the other States the Federal grants ranged from 12.4 percent of the 
total expenditures in New York to 83.7 percent in Colorado. 

Average monthly expenditures in 26 identical States rose {rom 
$4,792,238 during 1935 to $7,932,925 in the period February—June |{36, 
or nearly 66 percent. 

In the majority of the States the average monthly expenditures 
increased at a faster rate in 1936 than had been the case prior to the 
inauguration of the national program. Outstanding increases 10 
monthly disbursements took place in Idaho, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wisconsin. Some 
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art of the increase in Minnesota, Nebraska, Utah, and Wisconsin was 
yndoubtedly due to the change from a county system of only partial 
effect to one including the entire State. 

In 6 States (Colorado, Hawaii, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Washington), while a substantial increase in monthly expenditures 
took place in 1936, the rate of increase was nevertheless smaller than 
in 1935. 

In Missouri it would appear that the Government funds were being 
utilized to save the State treasury, for in 1936 the average monthly 
disbursements (even including the United States grant) were 7.2 
percent below those from State funds only, in 1935. 


Trend of Pension Roll and Benefits 


An INDICATION of the developments in pension roll and average 
benefits during the first half of 1936 is given in table 2. 


Table 2.—-Old-Age Pension Roll and Benefits in June 1936 as Compared With 
1934 and 1935 


























Fi Number of beneficiaries at | Average monthly allow- 
irst end of— ances in— 
pay- 
State ments 
made June June 
. in 1934 1935 1936 ! 1934 1935 | jga61 
a ee ee eee ee — SS eee 6 Fe a | $10. 71 
pa, SE EE ee Re SRE) (Oe Oe: _* | aes eee 5. 54 
SE ee ae 1930 19, 619 23, 685 42,718 | $20.21 | $20.25 23. 24 
Cae sec kkackncdcso he nsdone 1928 10, 098 19, 823 21, 267 9. 74 12. 23 19. 07 
CU cuitndadcaccnatbcces i BR eee A 7 Se eee 22. 32 
a ee 1931 1, 583 1, 569 2, 398 9.91 9. 90 10. 29 
District of Columbia. ...............-.- gt SSPE” See 5 ee eee 25. 26 
SEE 5. eth adisdctcbah béddunentss 1934 354 517 2579 7. 06 9.80 | 211.40 
Ia. 1931 1,712 1, 246 7, 088 6.74 8. 21 21.12 
pe 2 © eee 1934 23, 533 30, 312 29, 029 4. 50 6.74 8.34 
a Pears 1934 8, 300 14, 874 29, 584 13. 25 13. 50 14. 54 
J EES | RO ae ee ES RS) PTA ee oe eee 19. 75 
iy) | Eee ee 1930 267 1, 400 9, 811 22. 64 12. 86 12. 75 
J RE OER AR 1931 20, 320 25,303 | 228,153 | 24.50 | 24.00 | 423.51 
SE a ae 1934 3, 557 12, 345 27, 697 9. 99 9. 65 16. 39 
I ES ioc cnn secdataanndale 1931 4, 425 6, 202 | 437,697 10. 97 11.58 | 418.53 
a SE a eee eee AG, rere es 14, 973 § > ee 6. 53 3. 62 
NE = ee errr eee a eee 16,000 | 415,449 |_.....-. 9. 50 48.95 
RS 1934 926 502 , 583 1, 22 3. 98 15. 33 
 g  TapElEeSLeggnies. 1931 1, 483 2, 060 2, 675 17. 51 18. 53 20. 82 
fae 1932 11, 401 14, 635 15, 904 14. 87 15. 46 15. 88 
i -f “SSSR RPRRIRR REET: ag UA? © RR Spree gd Pe: Eee 14, 48 
pg = “ss ‘PE 1931 51, 834 57,878 | 2? 58, 662 20. 65 21.27 | 220.59 
.) »> Se PPR peta. 1934 3,914 4, 334 2, 293 . 69 1, 08 15. 32 
I 1934 36, 543 85, 669 86, 035 6. 54 15. 12 15. 10 
i (i; SS SC TS Be Wiis... keidlodbubdnmae |< g RAE Re eee 7.93 
wi 0 i as 1934 6, 525 7, 182 9, 459 8. 16 9. 06 20. 49 
BONO ME a cienscoccestcaksios 8 eee 623 - | we 19. 00 17. 47 
ee 1930 1, 115 1, 287 4,313 8. 22 7.77 18. 51 
, a a MY See 3, 845 { > Seep 10. 69 11. 16 
ashington ee 1934 1, 588 11, 513 17, 608 5. 43 18. 65 20. 46 
Li ds ERR CRR EERE 1925 2, 127 3, 879 29, 259 19. 95 15. 43 17.74 
«s“‘é‘é } SiR CRO RREREGE 1930 719 952 2,243} 9.50] 11.60] 21.01 
pS EN ee ee eee 211, 943 362, 608 592, 876 13. 95 14. 99 16. 07 
Rate of increase over preceding year, 
tf j= cD at Sat, AR Sa 54.4 | ee 12. § 13.1 




















‘ Except where otherwise noted, States were operating with Federal grant. 
* No Federal funds had been granted up to June 1936. 

* Preliminary figure, subject to revision. 

‘ Preliminary figure, subject to revision to include retroactive grants. 
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Pension roll.—Including only the 26 States for which data are a yqjj. 
able for both the end of 1935 and June 1936, the number of beneficiay. 
ies rose from 362,608 to 520,655, or 43.6 percent. Undoubtedly part 
of this increase was due to the encouragement afforded by Feder] giq 
received under the terms of the Social Security Act. In a number of 
States, however, liberalization of the State act broadened the field of 
eligibility and the increased number of beneficiaries is in part a reflec. 
tion of this change. Thus in practically all of the States which r. 
ceived Federal aid, the residence requirements had to be reduced jy 
order to conform to the Federal act. Also, in California where the 
pension roll nearly doubled from December 1935 to June 1936, a 1935 
amendment to the State act lowered the age of eligibility from 70 to 
65 years and liberalized somewhat the “means” qualification; this 
amendment went into effect on September 15, 1935. Similar changes 
were made in the Minnesota law, but these did not become operative 
until March 1936. Only 45 of the 87 counties in Minnesota paid bene- 
fits in 1935. With the receipt of Federal aid in 1936 the system be- 
came State-wide. The effect of all these factors was to raise the num- 
ber of pensioners from 6,202 at the end of 1935 to 37,697 at the end of 
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June 1936, and this latter number may be still further increased by "7 
later, retroactive, grants. In Wisconsin only 21 of the 71 counties : 
were paying pensions at the end of 1935. The system became State- “a 
wide in 1936 and the age of eligibility was lowered from 70 to 65 years, ie 
In consequence of these changes and of the receipt of Government ae 
funds the number of pensioners rose, during the 6-month period under he 
discussion, from 3,879 to 29,259. a | 

Six other States (Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, ¥ Fi | 
New York, and Pennsylvania) changed the eligible age from 70 to a , 
65 years, but these amendments had not yet become effective in pert 
June, 1936. The 65-year limit became effective in New York July rie 
1, 1936. The new age limit does not go into effect in Indiana until C 
July 1, 1938, and in Michigan and Pennsylvania until 1940; that of 1B. 
New Jersey became effective June 16, 1936, but there had hardly an 
been time for much effect on the pension by the end of the month. a 
The 1935 Montana act which made a similar age reduction was to belt 
have gone into effect Merch 13, 1935, but the economic situation fron 
prevented. By July the new system was in effect in only a few Ko 
counties. new 

In the remaining States while, as noted, some change had to be aie 
made in most cases in the residence requirements, no major change a 
such as that of a lower age level was involved, for these States either 86.1 
were already operating on a 65-year provision or were taking ad- an 
vantage of that provision of the Federal act which permits a 70-year 815 
limit until 1940. In this group therefore any change in pension i 


roll can with greater justification be attributed to the effect of Federal 
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,id. In four States (Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, and Washington) the 
pension roll increased at a faster rate in 1935 than in 1936; in all 
but Colorado, however, new acts on a State-wide basis were getting 
under way in 1935, accounting in part for the large increase over 1934 
when only a few counties in each had put the system into effect. 
In Colorado in 1935 the fact that 29.1 percent of the population of 
pensionable age was on the pension roll at the end of the year— 
, proportion considerably above the general average—would indicate 
that the system was already extending benefits to most of the de- 
pendent aged in the State. In Delaware the number of pensioners 
increased more than 50 percent over December 1935, a rather small 
rate of increase, considering the fact that the system in that State 
has been confined within the limits of an utterly inadequate appro- 
priation and that the waiting list at the end of 1935 was more than 
half again as large as the pension roll. Remarkably large increases 
in the number of beneficiaries are shown in Maryland, Nebraska, 
Utah, and Wisconsin, due partly in all cases to the substitution of 
a State-wide system for one in which only a comparatively few coun 
ties participated. 

Decreases took place in Mississippi, Missouri, and North Dakota, 
the reasons for which are not apparent. 
Average benefits Examination of table 2 shows that in the ma- 
jority of the States the average old-age grant was larger in June 
1936 than in December 1935. Here again it is difficult to determine 
how much of the increase was due to the receipt of Federal assistance 
and how much to liberalization of the terms of the State act. The 
wide margin in nearly every State between the statutory maximums 
(both old and new) and the average allowances actually paid indi- 
cates that availability of funds is of considerably greater influence 
than legal permission to pay more liberal benefits. 
California raised its maximum from $30 to $35, effective September 
15, 1935, and also set a minimum of $20.2 The effect of this was 
already apparent in December 1935 when the average allowance had 
risen to $21.08 from $20.14 in August. By June 1936 the average 
had increased to $23.24. In Indiana the maximum was increased 
from $15 to $30, effective March 18, 1936; the average allowance 
rose from $6.74 in 1935 to $8.34 in June 1936. In Mississippi the 
new act replacing the former ‘‘temporary”’ act provided for a maxi- 
mum of $15 a month; the temporary act had placed no limit on the 
amount to be granted. In that State the average declined from 
$6.53 in 1935 to $3.62 in June 1936. Nebraska raised the statutory 
maximum from $20 to $30, Ohio from $25 to $30, and Hawaii from 
$15 to $30, effective in each case upon receipt of Federal aid. By 
June 1936 the Nebraska average had risen from $3.98 to $15.33, 


'The minimum was deleted by a 1936 amendment. 
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while the Ohio average remained practically unchanged. H, vail Cor 
which had had no Federal funds, had nevertheless increase: ji, J lish™ 
average benefit from $9.80 to $11.40. New Hampshire lower ] its [ag and | 
maximum from $7.50 a week ($32.50 a month) to $30 a month, 9 Gov! 
effective February 1, 1936, but by June 1936 the average allowance sidies 


had risen from $18. 53 to $20.82. is. the 

Among the other States (where the maximum benefits remaineg 9 priv! 
unchanged) in the majority the average allowance paid in June | 93¢ tions | 
showed a considerable increase over the average for the year 1935 Ap] 


The increases were most striking in States where pensions had heey) Mm 20,00! 


paid in 1935 under the county system, with little or no assistance from ber P 
the State; among these were Idaho where the June 1936 averave was empl 
$21.12 as compared with $8.21 in 1935, Minnesota where the aycrage 9 8° 

rose from $11.58 to $18.53, Oregon from $9.06 to $20.49, Utah from made 


$7.77 to $18.51, Wisconsin from $15.43 to $17.74, and Wyoming of lar 
from $11.60 to $21.01. Th 

Among the jurisdictions having State-wide systems financed entirely wage: 
by the States, the most substantial gains were recorded for Colorado allott 


(where the average rose from $12.23 to $19.07) and Michigan (89.65 fund, 
to $16.39). costs 

In Mississippi, the average of $6.53 in 1935 had been cut nearly work 
in two by June 1936. The decrease which occurred in New York had Th 


no relation to the Social Security Act, for the State had not yet three 
entered the Federal system in June 1936; in New York, however, the equa. 
trend of average benefits has been almost continuously, though very need: 
slightly, downward since the early days of the State system. me 
Q | 

ais) Cate re or les 

Compulsory Accident Insurance in Lithuania ' “— 
OMPULSORY insurance of industrial workers against accidents recei 

was introduced in Lithuania by law on April 30,1936. The law age 1 
provides that regulations placing it in effect shall be formulated by the the 
Minister of the Interior, and that the new legislation shall replace the siste 
Russian laws ” on this subject previously in force in Lithuania. The the ; 
new law substitutes for the responsibility of the individual employer of a 
a collective responsibility in the form of an insurance fund for which wage 
special taxes will be levied. The insurance fund has been placed under to h 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, who shall appoint the T! 
Board of the Insurance Fund (comprising the chairman of the insur- to b 
ance fund, his assistant, and four members—two representing and 
employers and two representing workers) to administer the fund. to th 





of t] 
1 Report from Joseph Schapiro, clerk, American Consulate, Kaunas, June 17, 1936. 
4 The laws referred to were enacted on June 2, 1903, and June 28, 1912. 
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(Compulsory insurance is provided for workers in industrial estab- 
\shments, in the lumber and building trades, in communications, 
and in street repairing and sewerage and water systems. Since 
Government employees coming under the law for pensions and sub- 
dies for State employees are exempt, compulsory accident insurance 
‘; therefore confined principally to manual laborers engaged in 
ined private industries and in enterprises of the Ministry of Communica- 
93 fg tions and of various municipalities. 

935 Approximately 40,000 persons will be covered by the law. Of these 
2,000 are laborers in factories and workshops, 3,000 workers in lum- 
ber production, 5,000 workers in the building trades, and 12,000 
employees of Government and municipal establishments. The insur- 
ance of farm laborers, estimated to number 120,000, has not been 
rom made obligatory, being left by article 8 of the law to the discretion 
Ling of landowners. 

| The fund will provide full medical treatment and two-thirds of the 
rely wages during the period of a worker’s disability or until he has been 
ado (g alotted a pension. Medical treatment will be furnished by the sick 
9.65 fund, the actual expenses plus 10 percent to cover administration 
costs being paid by the insurance fund except in cases where the 
arly workers are also insured with the sick fund. 

hed The pensions of injured laborers for total disability amount to 
vet three-quarters of full salary. The law also stipulates that a pension 
the equal to full salary shall be paid in cases where the disabled workman 
ery needs continued medical attention. An injured person who loses 
more than 70 percent of his working capacity will receive an allowance 
of 10 percent of his pension for each of his children, legal, adopted, 
or legitimatized, but not more than the amount of his full wages. A 
burial allowance is provided, in the amount of a month’s salary. 
After the death of a pensioner, his wife, until her remarriage, is to 
receive one-third of his salary; each of his children under 15 years of 
age receive one-fifth and, after the death of the mother, one-third of 
the salary; and his dependent parents, grandparents, and brothers, 
sisters, nephews, and nieces until 15 years of age, each one-sixth of 
the salary. In no event, however, shall the members of the family 
of a deceased pensioner receive more than three-quarters of the full 
wage. The widow, upon remarriage, shall receive a lump sum equal 
to her pension for 4 years. 

The insurance fund will consist of basic and supplementary taxes 
to be paid by employers, of profits from properties, and of donations 
und fines. A division of enterprises into 16 classes is made, according 
to the degree of danger present, and taxes vary from 0.6 to 6.0 percent 
of the salaries paid. The insurance fund is required to establish 9 
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pension fund which, with permission of the Minister of the Ini rio; 
may be used in part for opening hospitals. Taxes must be p:id t, 
the sick fund for remittal to the insurance fund. 
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In the event the revenue exceeds disbursements, the pension {yn carry 
is permitted to establish hospitals and thus relieve other agencies o{ indus 
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Compulsory Savings Legislation in Colombia 


SAVINGS and Social Welfare Division (Seccién de A! y 
Previsién Social) of the Colombian Savings Bank ((yj 
Colombiana de Ahorros) was authorized in Colombia by a law of 
March 31, 1936, to administer the compulsory-savings accounts of «| 
Colombian salaried employees and workers employed in the territory 
of the Republic, decreed by the same act. The provisions of the act. 
which go into force January 1, 1937, apply to persons employed }) 
the Government as well as to those employed by private concerns. 
The Division is to be administered by the board of directors of the 
Colombian Savings Bank and, in addition, the Minister of Industn 
and Labor, one representative of the salaried employees, and two 
representatives of the workers. The representatives of the salaried 
employees and of the workers are to be chosen by the Governient 
from candidates proposed by the occupational organizations con- 
cerned. The board may establish local branches and may arranve {0 
incorporation with it of public or private welfare or pension [\nds 
created by law for similar purposes. 
The cost of organizing the Savings and Social Welfare Division i: 
to be borne by the Government. The resources of the Division ar 
to be derived from contributions of 3 percent of the salary or waves 0! 
the employed persons, deducted in advance by the employer, and {row 
contributions by the employers of 2 percent of the pay roll. ‘Thies 
contributions are to be paid at stated intervals into a bank (o | 
designated in the regulations of the act. The amounts credited to 
the account of any employed person are nontransferable and ar 
exempt from taxation. Savings accounts not claimed after 5 yeu! 
from the death of the employed person revert to the Division 1. 
upon careful investigation, no heirs or beneficiaries are found. \o 
balance sheet of a private concern or budget of a governmental v/lice 
may be approved or have legal status unless it contains a specilic 
provision for the amount necessary to pay the employer’s contribution. 
In addition to making payments from the savings accounts unde! 
certain circumstances, to be specified in the regulations, the services 
of the Division are to include the following: Construction for sali ried 
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! Diario Oficial (Bogot4), May 16, 1936, pp. 321, 322. 
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employees and workers of low-cost houses, to be assigned by lot and 
paid for by installments; granting of loans, secured by their savings 
accounts, to meet urgent financial needs; action as intermediary in 
carrying out laws and other provisions dealing with compensation for 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases and with insurance 
against disability, old age, retirement, and death, and maternity 
benefits; and provision, directly or indirectly, of bond service for 
salaried employees of whom bond is required. 

Failure to comply with this law is punishable by a fine of double 
the amount withheld. 





Financial Condition of Unemployment Insurance Fund 
of Great Britain, 1935: Correction 


HE June 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review contained 
Ta 1509) an article giving an itemized statement of income and 
expenditures of the Unemployment Insurance Fund of Great Britain 
in 1934 and 1935. The administrative expenses were given as 
$44,500,000. That figure should have been $4,500,000. 
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Employment Effect of P. W. A. Expenditures for Six 


Completed Power Projects porta 


In 
labor 
hours 
labor 
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By Herman B. Byer of the Bureau or LABor Statistics 


A PART of its program of attack upon the pressing problems 
resulting from closed factories and enforced idleness the Pi}lic 
Works Administration began the construction of four Diesel power ani 
light plants—Culpeper, Va.; Loyal, Okla.; Hiram, Ohio; and Cali- 
fornia, Mo.—and two steam-generated plants in Blue Earth, Minn. 
and Highland, Ill. These were non-Federal projects financed |) 
allotments made by the Public Works Administration from funds pro- 


creat 
Th 


site 1 


vided under the National Industrial Recovery Act. The Public § 2 
Works Administration made a direct grant of 30 percent of the total FU" 
labor and material cost to each of the six cities in which these power J&P“ 
plants were constructed. The present study is an analysis of the — 


employment effects of these P. W. A. expenditures for the six complete 
power and light plants.' 

In table 1 the number of man-hours of labor created by Publi 
Works Administration expenditures for labor and material on the 
six completed power projects is presented. The number of man- 
hours of labor shown are for labor created at the site and for thie 
estimated amount of labor involved in the extraction of raw materiils 
and in the fabrication and transportation of the materials used. 
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Table 1.—-Man-Hours of Labor Created by P. W. A. Expenditures for Labor and 
Material on 6 Completed Power Projects 


























i ee = aun em Br 
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. , Man-hours of em; Di 
Expenditures ment created 
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SELENA LLL eed 61, 046 13.2 85,529 | 
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* Number man-hours required in factories, mines, and transportation to produce the materia) u 
the power projects. 
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1The employment created by a railroad-electrification program financed partly from P. W. A. funcs wa’ 
analyzed in an artici- in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 586). 
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Labor and material costs on the projects totaled $461,628. The 
ratio of direct labor cost was 13.2 percent as compared with 86.7 per- 
cent for materials. 

Pay-roll disbursements at the site of construction, amounting to 
361,046, however, represented only a part of the total amount received 
by labor. The carpenters, electricians, bricklayers, erectors, mill- 
rights, and other workers employed at the site worked with lumber, 
wire, brick, and machinery which had been produced through the 
Six ff labor of workers employed in the forests, mines, factories, and trans- 
portation Companies. 

In the construction of the six power plants 465,529 man-hours of 
labor were created. Labor at the site accounted for 85,529 man- 
hours, or 18.4 percent of the total, and indirect labor, including the 
labor required in the production and distribution of raw materials as 


\“4 
z 


yeCMHS 


-ublie 


rand Well as in the final fabrication, accounted for 81.6 percent. For every 
(‘y);. (_ man-hour worked at the site, 4.4 man-hours of employment were 
linn & created in factories, mines, and transportation. 

d by The wages received by labor both at the site and away from the 


site result in demand for various commodities. These workers pur- 
chase food, housing, clothing, house-furnishings, transportation, recrea- 
tion, medical care, and various items of household operation. These 
Jower | purchases stimulate the production of consumer goods and thereby 
{ the | create additional man-hours of work. 

Table 2 shows the value of orders for materials used in the construc- 
tion of six completed power plants financed partially from funds pro- 
vided by the Public Works Administration. 
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erials Type of material vies | Type of material ital ike 





Bs 
| material } material 
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Co $00 562 | All types—Continued. 


Or and ——_——_—— le eS a $149 
Bolts, ete _- ce iicdaaaetsantiaail P 348 | Pipe insulation - oe 543 
a 5, 645 || Piping, etc_. nT ar 20, 027 
te aa aul 5, 346 || Planing- mill products... ee ae 299 
Diesel engines, etc_...........___- 104, 034 ces eee Lsnidbiaiel vee ierer 574 
Electrical apparatus... ........__. 173,809 TS di onvithnacwbeammbibue 3, 567 
Foundry and machine-shop one EE ee Lene 1, 831 

i 30, 496 || Sand and gravel_- SIC EN h 2 4, 043 

m sca dibigconnne 435 | OO” eee 329 

- (as : 194 Structural and reinforcing steel__.- 7, 426 
' >) CRS SRR 11, 898 || ARE Re PN ea Ane 20, 248 
Metal doors, ete_____. ee, 730 || All other material._..____.__..___- 8, 561 





Expenditures for materials ranged from $149 for paint to $173,809 
for electrical apparatus, the largest item of expenditure for materials. 
Of the $400,582 expended for materials, the value of orders placed for 
electrical apparatus represented 43 percent; Diesel engines, 26 per- 
_ cent; foundry and machine-shop products, 8 percent; wiring, 5 percent; 
and piping, 5 percent. 

| 
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Of $529,262, the total sum involved in the contracts for al! g) 
projects (and including, in addition to cost of labor and materia\ 
the cost of overhead), 11.5 percent was disbursed for labor ai th, 
site of construction and 75.7 percent for materials. Labor co-t y 
the site of construction was $0.71 per man-hour; in the producti, 
of materials used (indirect labor), $1.05; and the combined cos} pe 
man-hour for labor at the site and labor off the site was $0.99. 










Expenditures Under Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935 (as of June 30, 1936) - 


DETAILED record of the expenditure under the Federal E) ive. 
gency Relief Act of 1935 of $3,424,564,516, classified by State: 
benefited, by Government organization units, by general types | 
work, and by objects of expenditure, has recently been made pu)vli 
In addition to the specific appropriation of $4,000,000,000 in th 
above-mentioned act, unobligated balances aggregating $679,47:;,14 
were transferred to the Emergency Relief Appropriation, makin 
$4,679,473,143 available under the act to June 30, 1936.! 

Of the $4,679,473,143, the sum of $3,424,564,516 was actuall 
disbursed as of June 30, 1936. The unobligated balances on thai 
date totaled $429,598,049, while the outstanding unliquidated o))i- 
gations aggregated $825,310,578, making the amount of unexpeni| 
balances $1,254,908,628. 

The financial operations under the act are described in a repor' 
prepared in the United States Treasury Department. This volu 
is the source of the present article.’ 

The total expenditures under the act are given by States in table | 
which shows that New York outranked all the other States in financia 
aid received, the amount reported for that State being $466,951,753 
The figure for Pennsylvania is $277,742,508, and for California 
$203,142,900, while Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, «n( 
Texas each received over $100,000,000 but less than $200,000,()0) 
The expenditure for Delaware was the least of all the States 
$4,522,800. The amounts for the outlying possessions ranged frou 
$242,824 in the Panama Canal Zone to $22,431,093 in Puerto Rico. 





1 No expenditures were made before July 1, 1936, from funds made available under the Emergency 
Appropriation Act, approved June 22, 1936. The figures are given in even dollars. 

2 United States Treasury Department. Report Showing the Financial Status of Funds Provided 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, as of June 30, 1936. Washington, 1936. 
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“Table 1.—-Expenditures in States Under Federal Relief Act of 1935 (as of June 
30, 1936) 


{On basis of checks issued] 





























State Amount ex- S 4. Amount ex- 
ae oa me acbsuinne eee 
\labama $46, oH 4 ao awee.. araccsons $31, 288, 462 
riz + + £8. !) eae eee 466, 951, 753 
Ariz ‘ ’ ’ 
‘\rkansaS....---- 46, 600, 332 || North Carolina. ___..._._..._-- 47, 425, 698 
California. aA 203, 142, 900 || — eS ee ee oa 23, 259, 822 
lorado-_- hae ee WW ce a cce ‘on 178, 777, 146 
“hes ecticut...-- 31, 599, 208 |} Oklahoma. .-.-................--- 61, 286, 249 
Nelaw iG. <icectieea-<n eH 5 _ 2 en eee 33, 849, 630 
Distt ct of Columbia 53, 721, 019 Lape nf Yom] VN | 3 ee ee 277, 742, 508 
Florida -- + Se 13, 818,313 || Rhode Island_-__. 11, 533, 681 
(jeorgia.------ ‘ es 51, 696,613 |, South Carolina ____._- o 35, 868, 979 
idal 27, 051,963 || South Dakota_............__.._. 25, 347, 154 
[lit 2 aa ‘ 191, Se, Gee fh ONOOE.. -. 5... ..5.--......- 48, 574, 534 
Indiana 72, 153, 159 || a es So i os az en tv oicinedince 115, 596, 800 
OG...» I SS as ee ae 24, 018, 396 
~jhen rb ae 44, 279, 765 .»  —AGNpSp Uae 13 777, 200 
® Kentucky..------ 44, 471, 482 | vresse Se a ee ee oe ae 
} Louisiana... --- 44, 738, 496 ] SUI. 5. aca nccatcoesl 64, 942, 8 
Bifeing dl wile 22, 102, 298 || West Virginia... ............-... 50, 293, 361 
Maryland 32, 111,885 || Wisconsin... Jcttesnasancncil 84, 295, 358 
? Massachusetts. 127, 525, 799 i} +See 13, 148, 427 
Michigan_ ---- > « LF 46). ae 3, 960, 994 
Minnesota------ 80, 230, 158 ASE ES ee aap 5, 980, 777 
Mississippi. - 37, 500, 662 || Panama Camal.-------- =.=. 2 
MishOWE a nttbuicanne downtowns dé, (04, | ls pincnnace panama mel ’ 
Te 65) 2 ERE 42, 778, 849 || Virgin Islands. -_.............-- | 607, 380 
Ce ee | 34, 900, 087 || Not allocated to specific States__| 38, 935, 130 
NeVEA Attn Sc no suannchitnees 9, 635, 214 | 
New Hampebire................ | 11, 247, 454 | eS re __-------| 3, 424, 564, 516 
New Jerasy........-..---- “en | 93, 969, 133 || 
i! | 








The report under review also includes a much more detailed table 
showing the distribution of funds for different types of work and for 
crants for relief in the various States. The cash-relief grants to States, 
the District of Columbia, and the outlying possessions aggregated 
$919,725,501 and exceeded the amounts paid out for any of the major 

types of work. The relief grants for New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois were higher than those for any of the other States, being 
respectively $138,044,197, $98,831,621, and $69,292,325. Other 
“States in which the relief grants were over $20,000,000 were the 
following: 


Aare 


ee. AP St er eee _... $66, 410, 451 
Massachusette............-.-.- _. 465, 159, 381 
Si tienschsit avo titesiaaidih a inenelemaid Redness « 52, 912, 476 
Michigan __ - _- ee ee ..-.- 30,712, 566 
EES PG TOT ... 28, 135, 249 
in acl ones unbtbieiiie anh CUS wiemn dtl 25, 876, 689 
I a ee a 21, 256, 425 
I adc ond ME Gon cil ebhin dacs 20, 140, 577 
a ee 20, 084, 950 


_ Great variations are disclosed in the amounts expended in the 
different States for the same types of work. In conservation work 
_ (which outstripped all others in the total sum paid out for it, $593,- 


031,510) more than $20,000,000 was expended in each of the following 
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six States, the amounts ranging, however, 


209,378: 
California 
Pennsylvania 
Texas____-. ; 
Washington 
New York 
Wisconsin 


Of the $272,765,142 for public recreational facilities, the expenditure 
52,648, while for Pennsylvania only $10,119.- 
957 is reported. The amounts paid out of the total of $178,124,273 
for educational, professional, and clerical projects ranged —_ $535 
for Hawaii to $47,431,091 for New York. 

In table 2 the expenditures for the various types of work are shown. 

Among the items for housing, for which $22,800,498 was expended. 
were urban housing, including slum clearance, suburban housing. 
rural housing, and demolition. 
public recreational facilities, 
Of the $206,465,030 paid out for miscellaneous projects $114,172,97) 


for New York was $71,9 


was expended for goods 


The largest item of the expenditure of $178,124,273 for educational, 
professional, and clerical projects was $35,620,726 for art, literary, 
and recreational projects. 


Table 2.— 
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Expenditures Under Federal Relief Act of 1935, by Types of Work 


from $22,139,154 to s49. 


$42, 209, 378 
34, 666, 464 
27, 051, 286 
25, 417, 912 
23, 270, 249 
22, 139, 155 


Of the $272,765,142 disbursed for 
$178,192,807 is reported for parks. 


projects (sewing, canning, gardening, etc.), 


(as of June 1936) 


[On basis of checks issued] 





Highways, roads, streets, etc_- 
Eeenwaeys...........- 
| eee sak inih wade’ 
Streets and alleys____. dinedaaaddl 
Sidewalks---.-___.- 
Roadside improv ements. cnt 
Bridges and viaducts-. __ a4 
Grade-crossing elimination _____- | 
— g SRE Dc a perl ee 


Public buildings_....._._-. 
RT AAT Tee 
Charitable, medical, and mental : 
re ene oe 
Penal and corrective. — 
Federal Government, including | 

military and naval_. 
a ere eee 


Housing. -__-._- 
Urban (including ‘slum clear- 
> See ” nah 
ei a = 


Other 1. » Pay 


Public recreation _ _ _. 
Playgrounds._....____. 
Aimee Bees... . ......+..- 


See footnote at end of table. 


|| 
Amount | 





icon neal Am 
expended | [ype of work exper 
| $541, 183, 252 | | Public —~pereadibweseens ‘ 
6, 798, 586 -arks_. .| $178, 192, S07 
115, 410, 571 || Bathing beaches. | 1, 541,7 
103, 537, 891 | Golf courses __- 3" 484, 0 
11, 621, 189 || Fair and rodeo grounds 1, 259, 38 
41, 128, 009 | Other }_. 65, 384, 4 
9, 506, 164 
13, 665, 705 | Conservation work - : 593, 0 
239, 515, 138 ] Forestation 272, (65, 00S 
Erosion and land-utilization con- 
194, 840, 353 | trol. - , 143, 137, 
99 Irrigation and water conserva- 
22, 501, 804 || is ois 
9 tion... 82, 171, 40 
21, 742, 489 || G fish i bird > | 
91, 569, 504 I] ame, lish, anc irda conserva- a 
17, 470, 721 || tion -- 7, 079, 71 
"o04° Plant, crop, and livestock conser- | 
1, 834, 012 a 
vation. . | 26, 627, 43 
28, 934, 024 — and predatory-animal = 
10, 787, 798 Other |. ~ =< . 50, wy 
| 
2: : stean = 
22, 800, 498 || Electric utilities, water, sewage, etce..| 144, 576, 2 
- Generatin Jlants and equip-| 
20, 702, 664 Sig Maen Aon Fee’ 
15, 208 Transmission lines. ts? , 86, 15 
665 Distribution lines... ; 1, 324, 09 
Communication lines and equip- 
1, 999, 273 eS rel 34. 1M 
82, 688 Other electric 1__... -| 3, 205, 97 
Water purification and supply. --| 33, 522, 57 
272, 765, 142 Sewage systems. .- } 91,970, 874 
13, 196, 539 Other public owned or ee | 
9, 706, 247 nonelectrical !......._.- ; 6, 002, Of 
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Table 2.—-Expenditures Under Federal Relief Act of 1935, by Types of Work 























| Amount || j Amount 
Type of work expended | I'ype of work expended 
vransportation Piattons emeersniheeinamatne | $89, 762, 989 | Miscellaneous—Continued. 
Railroads (steam, interurban, | are Sanitation and health (exclusive 
a 1, 585, 174 | of research and medical) _-.-.-- $36, 891, 355 
Navigation - - - - —<snacammel, «en Tool and equipment ma‘nte- 
Airports and airways !...........| 19, 618, 693 og I LLL IAEA AAA 185, 134 
RO oy et a ae | 31, 049 | Improvement of grounds around 
Educational, professional and cleri- | odes taammeaias ores ees 7 - 27 
cal. Se oe ages ce 178, 124, 278 | Distribution of surplus com- 
J a eee | 30, 344, 925 | modities.__. 6, 628, 783 
toe” si AR — Son abe | Tool and equipment expenses, 

h te other tha: Pas tena Pe Fs tonecendnadcaducs 2, 470, 451 
Youth projects other than stu: | 9 sre || Compensation (accident) 1,571,948 
Lunches for needy school chil- | | a under any other | o8 388. 158 

OD onan | 604, 986 || Bove aceceecennnnn tentials cers 
Professional and technical . - - ---. | 24, 688, 942 
| pees Administrative expenses _---- - | 2 154, 476, 341 
i oat saaeaieed a a om 4 Rural resettlement and direct relief..| 106, 813, 343 
RAMTE ieiecsxtie senna. 7, 441, 476 | Grants to States for continuing relief_| # 919, 725, 501 
Miscellaneous - _..| 206, 465, 030 || Total......-.....-.------------|8, 424, 564, 516 


Goods projects (sewing, canning, | || 


gardening, etc.) - - 


114, 172, 971 | 





1 Includes those classifiable under more than one heading. 

: Includes administrative expenses in States where relief is administered by Federal agencies. 
Phd) enn oe Ve ee _ expenditures for various types of work in States where relief is 

Disbursements under the Federal Emergency Appropriation Act 
of 1935 recorded are classified in table 3 by organization units. The 
Works Progress Administration alone received $1,305,802,580, con- 
siderably over one-third of the total, $3,424,564,516. Work-relief 
projects under that Administration accounted for $1,154,380,731. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration received $929,721,347. 
Among the very heavy expenditures reported for other independent 
establishments is $541,034,556 for Emergency Conservation work, 
of which $529,539,964 was for the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Of the regular executive departments, the Department of Agri- 
culture received the greatest amount of financial aid under the 
E. R. A. Act of 1935, the figure reported as of June 30, 1936, 
being $177,065,628, including $127,508,146 for public roads. 


_ Table 3.—Expenditures Under Federal Relief Act of 1935, by Organization 


Units (as of June 1936) 


[On basis of checks issued} 



































Organization unit ae ooh Organization unit unis 
Legislative establishment Executive departments—Continued 
4 Agriculture—Continued. 
_ Library of Congress: W ork-relief proj- Extension serv:ce: 
_ ect, construction of talking-book Salvaging agricultural exhib- 
machines for blind..........-...--- $189, 304 wee" er ae $4, 014 
-erosion control, statu- 
Executive departments tory allocation............- 1, 950, 000 
a 177, 065, 628 Forest service..............-.-.-- 14, 510, 885 
Administrative expenses. _---.-- 6, 562, 117 | 39, 186 
Agricultural engineering. .......- 7, 019 Public roads, including grade- 
Animal industry................. 736, 368 crossing elimination: 
Biological survey. .............-- 322, 273 Specific allocations_........-- 48, 612, 470 
Dairy industry.................- 2, 990 Statutory allocation........_- 78, 895, 676 
Entomology and plant quaran- Soil Conservation Service... ....- 14, 715, 614 
ie. Cecsnasesccoececs= 10, 685, 335 Weather Bureau...........-..-.-- 11, 680 
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Table 3.—Expenditures Under Federal Relief Act of 1935, by Organiz.; 


Ta 
Units (as of June sanitnitile ndetuaas 

















ake. rate J a as 0! 
} oral I 
ieoti : Amount ae Ay g 
Organization unit | expended Organization unit Pe stanc 
Prey tent | oll 
a ae an, Se $6, 571,019 || Independent establishments—Contd. I 

Administrative expenses_ ee 208, 377 | 

Census... .-.--------------------| 6, 186, 483 || Civil Service Commission: Adminis- Table 

i .cacieeinabencouwedaces 99,595 || trative expenses_...._-.....-- 

Industrial economics__________-_-| 36, 792 || Coordinator for Industrial Coopera- 

ae meg ee eth ae ES TE a. | 18, 253 | tion: Administrative expenses - - - 

AS SURE A, , 518 || 
PP = 24 pa ve | Emergency Conservation Work___- 4 

Administrative expenses a 1 261. 691 Acquisition of land on Isle Roy- 

Alaska Road Commission......_.| 561, 399 | A Mich - --..... agen: 

All-A aga maa 1, 384. 234 ministrative expenses. ---- 

Bituminous | surve 4 48. 695 Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Geological surve Jocewccoens 12. 343 Forest Service, miscellaneous 

Indian affairs Pe eens projects..........-.---.--- Pers 
Direct relief 159, 981 | eee - 
—— grants for rebabil- | 416, 185 || Employees’ Compensation Commis- _— 

National oe ae gar E> | sion: Injury compensation fund, Rent 
Jeflerson National Expansion | including administrative expenses | 

Memorial n _ =i 929 || Farm Credit Administration: Emer- B 
Miscellaneous projects... _... 11,521 || Sency crop loans...-----------. Cor 
wae me ny wd aie 191. 105 ] Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- repa 
u aa: aden. t : —  ——_ Re 
— + gag educa- | 227. 207 1 Administrative e x penses N 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- | ” | Grants to States, etc. 92 
min p 
ye > expenses 1. 218. 780 | General Accounting Office: Adminis- Ural 
——- 700. 447 trative expenses..______- g 
Grants to States, ete. ay ss 1, 430. 153 || National Emergency Council: Ad- Ir 
— "964 372 | ministrative expenses __- 
R habilitation_ Sa 2, 826, 473 || National Resources Committee: Ad- 
a projects.......... 2 310 || ministrative expenses... __- - 

Reclamation Service: ’ || Prison Industries Reorganization 
Grants to States. etc 555. 731 Administration: n 
Irrigation, etc | apts : 13 141. 668 Administrative expenses... 

id =~ &* 7 apatite , ’ / 
Vinci Iohonde: Hospital. -.-.-.... 9, 396 Public Works Administration 
Road construction......___-. 40, 161 Housing. --....-.-.-....... ‘ 
Rural rehabilitation... a 48. 207 Loans and grants to States, etc. 1} 
Work-relief projects... . 33, 281 | Resettlement Administration.._..--. 13 
Pes . = Administrative expenses -_- ‘ 2 ( 
Justice: Administrative expenses - - - 653, 762 | Loans and grants in stricken 
1] agricultur: al areas. 
ae Administrative expenses.‘ Yon.gaa || Relief_in stricken agricultural = 
Administrative expenses, 1936, | | esa a sone suncesoonccces . wel 
act of Aug. 30, 1935 42, 218 | Rural rehabilitation_ ‘ 67 

Consumers-goods survey . es ee 46, 293 1] Rural rehabilitation and relief in hec 

aie eg oy stricken agricultural areas___- 

Lmmigration and naturalization. 116, 730 Sanitation, prevention of soil rep 
Labor survey............._-- 636, 167 | erosion, ete. --.-.------------ | 
“oo tec e knie | || Rural Electrification Administration Wol 

trative expenses 10, 112, 387 Administrative expenses... _..__. 15 
: i Then ed 4 Loans to private corporations, etc. 
et ip brnntawoses 15, ae i Loans to States, etc............_- WO) 
ve expenses. _....._. 1 
Yards and docks... ............-. 14, 885, 122 || Veterans’ Administration... -.....__- per 
32. 523. 926 Administrative expenses -_-_-____- 
Administrative expenses ae dagenmpst 22, 054, 288 Construction and improvement cen 
Coast i eatinthbirerecinmnxesl 1, 446, 603 of buildings....---.-..-... 
nails 4 Cs 

ees pe aves be 3, 915, 380 Works Progress Administration_.____/|1, 30° a 

Decoration of Federal build- || Administrative expenses- 6 the 
ie 224. 883 Assistance for educational, pro- : 
Work-relief supply funds.....| 2, 470, 451 jaa come) Ho: 

Public Health Ser vice eo @2Oeereeee 2, 412, 321 erosion, ete —pe ae re ] 

dst i tin i 90, 817, 208 Grants to States: 

Fa eeameg expenses... ....... : ge Restoration of public struc- 

uartermaster Corps-.--_-.-......-- 11, 023, 106 || tures damaged by flood ___- 
Rivers and harbors, flood control_ 78, 814, 696 | - hades 5° peor projects......_- _.{1, 154 
ational Youth Administration, 
Independent establishments administrative expenses__.___- 
—- ne ae Work-relief projects on Feder: “" 
dministrative expenses.__.._..... a5 ed oe See 
Alley Dwelling Aetherity: Goat | —_— 
housing, alley improvements.._.-.- 6, 471 eer ee 3, 424 
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Table 4 classifies the expenditures under the Federal Relief Act 
ys of June 30, 1936, according to objects such as salaries and wages, 
crants, supplies and materials, equipment, loans, etc. ‘The two out- 
standing items are $1,604,281,923 for personal service (Federal pay 
roll) and $1,131,966,345 for grants for States. 


Table 4.—Expenditures Under the Federal Relief Act of 1935, by Objects of 
Expenditure (as of June 1936) 


[On basis of checks lssued] 


——— r = 


Amount ex- , 





























| 
Object of expenditure pended | Object of expenditure a 
| 
j a pees a a oun 5 eet 

Personal services (Federal pay | Contractual services. ........-- . $70, 464, 868 
foil) . deine ng aesans $1, 604, 281, 923 |} eee 
Supplies and materials____ . 288, 068, 807 | Communication - -....-...-.--| 4, 275, 985 
si $3, 431. 751 || Travel, including subsistence - 28, 294, 063 
Rent - -------- ee sie EI I Transportation of things-- ---- 10, 205, 506 
Equipment-.----- 58, 663, 339 Printing and binding - -.------- 3, 043, 642 
Buibisesk <u. << 4, 768, 442 Advertising ........--.--------| 70, 473 
Construction, maintenance, and nae ee eens 2, 818, 760 
repair contracts_. 76, 311, 690 || Other | 21 756, 440 

Relief employees ; 3, 175, 913 | 
Nonrelief employees 3, 956, 513 || Equipment purchased _-_-.._------ 45, 190, 249 
Other payments on contracts. I Oe ioe cn euanannanndls 23, 068, 758 
Grants......--- | L1G ae || ee----.---—----- pane Serene gt 
_ = —— || Employees’ compensation - --.-.-.-.--| 1, 562, 808 

States, ete... .-| 1, 131, 966, 345 |) 
Individuals (cash) 18, 286, 897 Tow. .... 506 bitene me 3, 424, 564, 516 

Individuals (in kind ° 2, 593, 144 | 





Michigan Population and Unemployment Census, 
1935 


F THE total employables ' (1,820,534) 15 years of age and over 
() in the population of Michigan, 76.8 percent were gainfully 
employed in private or regular Government employment, 4.2 percent 
were unpaid family workers, one-tenth of 1 percent were not working 
because of illness, injury, or industrial disputes, and 18.8 percent were 
reported unemployed on January 14, 1935. The jobless who had had 
work experience constituted 14.9 percent of the employable workers 
15 years of age and over; those on work relief or temporary made- 
work projects, 2.3 percent; and those with no work experience, 1.6 
percent. These statistics are taken from the report of the Michigan 
census of population and unemployment as of January 14, 1935,’ 
carried on in the early part of that year as a special work project of 
the Emergency Relief Administration of that State.* That publica- 
tion is also the source of the other information in this article. 


' The designation “employable persons” (or ‘“‘employable population’’) in this report is applied to those 
persons whom the United States Bureau of the Census classifies as “gainful workers.’’ Only persons 
ictually working or looking for work were regarded as “‘employable.”’ 

* Michigan. State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Michigan Census of Population and Un- 
employment. Employment and Unemployment Statistics, First Series: Age, Sex, and Employment 
Status of Gainful Workers in Five Types of Communities. Lansing, 1936. 

’ The field enumeration was conducted on a random sampling basis of broad population groups. 
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The statistical summary of the shifts in Michigan’s population /roy Tabli 
April 1, 1930, to January 14, 1935, as given in table 1, shows a shrin {cage 
of 2.8 percent in the total population and of 5.4 percent in the employ. 
able population 15 years old and over, the decline among male em)|oy- 
ables in this age group being 6.9 percent. An analysis of the detailed 
data given in the report seems to suggest that a large part of the esti. 
mated drop in population can be explained in terms of the departiire o/ 
voung unattached workers who had been drawn into Michigan indys- ie 
. - ° me ; otal 
trial centers from other States during the boom years preceding |3() and 
E 
Table 1.—Net Changes in Population of Michigan From U. S. Census of 1930¢ 
eee Census of 1935 Rotal 
| Michigan a a ( 
en a a U.S. census | SUS of popula- change Ap . 
Jan. 14, 1935 a 
Total population of Michigan -__--. , 4, 842, 325 | 4, 707, 465 
Total population of State 15 years and over . : 3, 436, 445 - 3, 392, 5 525 
Employable (working or seeking work) !___. 1, 924, 663 1, 820, 534 
Percent of total population__-_-_-- : 39. 7 | 38.7 | 
Percent of population 15 years and over 56. 0 53. 7 | 
Persons 15 years and over not seeking work '________! 1, 511, 682 1, 571,991 | i] 
Percent of total population __ die 31.2 33. 4 
Percent of population 15 years and over ‘ 44.0 46.3 
Children under 15 years._.........-.-- ‘ 1, 405, 880 1, 314, 940 | 
Percent of total population__.-....---- 2. mite ads 29.0 | 27.9 |. ; 
aa a Ee ae ~ “pm 2, 519, 309 2, 411, 593 | 
Male population 15 years and over. ie 1, 806, 530 | 1, 742, 513 | 
Employable (working or seeking work) ! =? 1, 565, 270 | 1, 456, 590 sm 
Percent of total male population -- - -_-- , 62.1 60.4 |_. 
Percent of male population 15 years and ov er. 86.6 83. 6 sm 
Female population. --____- ate ea 2, 323, 016 2, 295, 872 
Female population 15 years and over__- on 1, 629, 915 | 1, 650, 012 un 
Employable (working or seeking work) !___..__..- 359, 393 | 363, 944 
Percent of total female population.........._.-. 15. 5 15.9 |.. \0" 
Percent of female population 15 years and over. 22. 0 22. 1 . 
Males as percent of total population of State. ........-- 52.0 | §).2 |.. In 
Males as percent of employable population___...______- 81.3 80.0 |. ’ 
Females as percent of total population of State. ......-- 48. 0 i tae re} 
Females as percent of employable population__________- 18.7 met... 
=v RL T 
! Does not include workers under 15 years of age. . 
Extent of Unemployment 
As ALREADY noted, approximately one-fifth, 18.8 percent, of the 
employable population of Michigan 15 years of age and over was 
unemployed at the time the January 14, 1935, census of that Stat 
was taken and an additional 4.2 percent was found to be unpaid fami) - 
workers, including boys assisting their parents with farm work, women s 
and children helping in an office or store operated by the family, — 
wives supplementing the family incomes by having boarders or 
lodgers, and other workers who were adding to the family income with- 
out themselves being in receipt of wages. Among other facts brought 
out in table 2 is the difference between the employment status 0! ‘ 
employable males and females 15 years of age and over, the percent- Se 
M 


age of the former unemployed being 19.9 percent and of the latter 
14.4 percent. However, only seven-tenths of 1 percent of the employ- 
able females were on work-relief jobs as compared with 2.7 percent 
of the employable males. 
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Table 2.—Employment Status of Persons 15 Years of Age and Over in Michigan 
by Sex, Jan. 14, 1935 



































Percent distribu- | Sex distri- 
tion by employ- | bution (per- 
ment status on = to- 
Employment status Total Males | Females tal) 
mn Fe- Fe- 
Yotal| Males males Males males 
Total population of State 15 years of age 
dt ME aihiitintionedackehenuneaiad 3, 392, 525 (1, 742, 513 |1, 650,012 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 51.4 | 48.6 
Not seeking work................... 1,571,991 | 285,923 |1, 286,068 | 46.3 | 16.4 | 77.9 | 18.2] 818 
Employable (working or seeking 
Ee a 1, 820, 534 [1,456,590 | 363,944 | 53.7 | 83.6 | 22.1 | 80.0] 20.0 
Total employable population -__-_-.____|1, 820, 534 |1, 456,590 | 363,944 (100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 80.0] 20.0 
Gainfully employed... _-- .....|1, 398, 678 |1, 121, 195 277, 483 | 76.8 | 77.0 | 76.2 | 80.2 19.8 
Unpaid family workers. -.------- 77, 233 43, 759 33,474 | 4.2! 3.0] 9.2] 56.71] 43.3 
Not working due to illness, injury, 
industrial dispute_............._-- 1, 731 1, 339 392 | Ja .1)| 77.3 | 22.6 
Unemployed, total !_...............| 342, 892 290, 297 52, 595 | 18.8 | 19.9 | 14.4 | 84.7 15.3 
Total unemployed with pre- 
vious work experience... ____- 272, 080 | 233, 331 38,749 | 14.9 | 16.0 | 10.6 | 85.8 14. 2 
On work relief or temporary | 
made-work projects. _._.___- 42, 335 39, 789 2,546 | 2.3) 2.7) 7 | 94.0 6.0 
Total unemployed with no pre- | 
vious work experience.____-_-_- 28,477 | 17,177 11,300 | 1.6 | 3 3.1 | 60.3 | 39.7 
| 








| Persons on work relief or made-work projects are included in the unemployed. 
Unemployment According to Population of Community 


THE percentage of employable persons unemployed was heaviest in 
small towns and villages having under 3,000 population. In these 
small communities 25.6 percent of the employables were reported as 
unemployed as compared with 17.8 percent in the first class cities 
(over 40,000 population). It will be noted, however, from the figures 
in table 3 that almost half of the total unemployed in the State were 
reported in cities of the first class. 


Table 3.— Employment Status of Persons Working or Seeking Work in Michigan, 
Jan. 14, 1935, by Type of Community 


















































Total Not 
number Unpaid Unem- | working, 
Type of community of persons | Gainfully family ployedor| dueto 
working | employed workers | 9? made | illness, 
or seeking work injury, 
work etc. 
First-class cities (over 40,000 population) _-......-- 961, 675 770, 239 19,876 | 170,701 859 
Second-class cities (3,000 to 40,000 population) --- -- 273, 306 210, 849 3, 830 58, 369 258 
Towns and villages (under 3,000 population) ------ 106, 012 76, 243 2, 525 27, 107 137 
Metropolitan townships. ..................-....-- 93, 440 70, 536 3, 218 19, 602 84 
i ll EE EE: Bata 386, 101 270, 811 47, 784 67, 113 393 
State total.........- itiascipateelaPntaedeetiaials a 1, 820, 534 | 1, 398, 678 77, 233 342, 892 | 1, 731 
Percent distribution by employment status 
First-class cities (over 40,000 population) ----.----. | 100. 0 80.0 | 2.1 | 17.8 | 0.1 
Second-class cities (3,000 to 40,000 population) _-- -- 190.0 77.1 | 1.4 21.4 eS | 
Towns and villages (under 3,000 p »pulation)..___. | 100. 0 71.9 | 2.4 25.6 | a 
Metropolitan townships ..................-.--..--| 100.0 | 75.5 | 3.4 21.0 on 
a ( ti(i(‘«‘ le eR ol 100.0 | 70.1 12.4 | 17.4 1 
State total. ..._...____. bid J 100.0 | 76.8 4.2 18.8 1 
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Table 3.—Employment Status of Persons Working or Seeking Work in Michigap 1930 
Jan. 14, 1935, by Type of Community—Continued vear's 
Percent of total located in each type of community how e 








acon famil 
Total 
number q 
Mites 2 ee of persons ainfully ie wan 
rype of community working | employed a. on made | oTOU] 
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Intensity of Unemployment by Sex and Age Groups 


Wie 18.8 percent of all employables 15 years of age and over i 
the State were wholly unemployed January 14, 1935, 34.3 percent 0! 
the 15 to 19 years age group and 27.3 percent of the 60 to 64 year 
age group were unemployed. The percentages for males alone wer 
even higher, being 35.3 percent in the 15 to 19 years age group and 
29.1 percent in the 60 to 64 years age group, while in the 30 to 34 
years age group the percentages were as low as 13.0 for both sexes 15 ye 
and 14.0 for males alone. i to 

The figures for other groups are reported in table 4, which indic:te- 25 to 


30 to 


that unemployment was not so severe among woman workers as 15 to 


4) to 


among employable men. In the 15 to 19 years age group, however, 5 ta 
the difference was slight. 55 1 


Table 4.—Percent of Unemployment in Michigan, January 1935, by Sex and Age 
Groups 
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Age and Sex of Gainfully Employed and Unpaid Family Workers 


Tue ratio of workers 15 years of age and over in gainful employme:'' - 
to the total employables of that age group in Michigan, January | !. 
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higan 1935, was highest among those in the age groups between 25 and 45 
vears. The relative unemployment of male and female workers, 
however, was somewhat affected by the high percentage of unpaid 
family workers among the older women, these workers constituting 
from 13.0 to 17.1 percent of all the woman employables in the age 
sroups between 35 and 65. Table 5 also shows that more than 50 


percent of the unemployed in the 15 to 19 years age group had had no 
previous work experience. 


Table 5. Employment Status of Total Population of Michigan by Age and Sex 
Distribution, Jan. 14, 1935 
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14. : ' Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
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Canadian Youth Employment Committee 


YOUTH Employment Committee has been appointed in Canady 
“to give special attention to the youth aspect of unemploymen; 
and relief.” This organization has been established in accordance 
with the provisions of the National Employment Commission \ct ' 
and will be requested to aid that Commission in formulating measures 
to utilize unemployed young people on work and training projects and 
to improve present facilities for vocational guidance and placemen 
A quorum of the new committee has been active for a month, accord- 
ing to the September 1936 issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette 
The Minister of Labor states in the above-mentioned publica tio, 
that the members of the Youth Employment Committee have bee 
closely identified with youth organizations in various parts of Canad: 
The purpose of this recently appointed agency, this official explains 
corresponds largely to that of the National Youth Administration i 
the United States and similar bodies in various other countries. 





1 For review of law creating Commission see Monthly Labor Review for September 1936 (p. 618 
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Social and Economic Aspects of the Power Industries 


N CONTRAST with previous sessions, the Third World Power 
| Conference held in Washington, D. C., September 7-12, 1936, 
emphasized the social and economic aspects of the power industries. 
The general subject for the meeting, selected by the American 
National Committee with the approval of the International Exec- 
utive Council, was The National Power Economy. Under this general 
head consideration was given to such important matters as production, 
processing, and distribution of power resources; practices and policies 
respecting organization, control, and public regulation; national and 
regional planning of power development and use; and the conserva- 
tion of fuel and water resources. 

More than 600 foreign engineers, scientists, and industrialists 
attended the conference. ‘The largest delegation was from Germany, 
with 125 in its membership. The English delegation was in excess 
of 100, and France sent 75 delegates. Other countries represented 
were Algeria, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Finland, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, India, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, Lithuania, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Netherland East Indies, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Peru, Poland, Rumania, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of 
South Africa, Uruguay, Russia, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

Papers were submitted on 18 major topics. Although the individual 
papers were not read, they formed the basis of discussion at the 
conference meetings. A general report was prepared on each subject 
which reviewed all papers submitted on the different topics, gave 
summaries of them, and suggested questions for discussion. All 
discussions were carried on in four languages—English, French, 
German, and Spanish. 


Trend Toward Public Control 






_ Prospasiy the most interesting feature brought to light by the 
_ papers submitted dealing with the organization of the production 
j and distribution of national power resources, was the clear-cut 
100545—36-——-6 1163 
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evidence that in all parts of the world public control has been tigh ey. 
ing. Nearly all countries apparently have found that a system of 
laissez-faire brought results that were socially undesirable. (op. 
sequently, unrestricted competition has been generally abandone:| a; 
far as the power industries are concerned. 

Many countries, of course, have always exercised close cojiro| 
over the exploitation of national resources. But in other countries. 
governmental regulation is comparatively new. Until recently, fo; 
example, coal mining in virtually all of the important prodicing 
countries except Germany was not subject to Federal control. | )ur- 
ing recent years, however, governmental regulation of the indistn 
has been imposed in nearly all countries. Acting as general reporte 
for the session dealing with the production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of coal and coal products, Commissioner Isador Lubin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
pointed out that since the beginning of the depression control schenies 
for the coal industry have been adopted in Great Britain, France, 
and Japan. In the United States the movement in the direction o| 
regulation of the coal industry found expression both in the code o/ 
fair competition for bituminous coal mining, promulgated under the 
authority of the National Recovery Act, and in the Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act of 1935. 

Summarizing the papers submitted at the session covering thie 
organization of the production, refining, and distribution of petroleum 
and petroleum products, E. B. Swanson, associate director for pro- 
duction, Federal Petroleum Administration, indicated that in most o/ 
the important producing countries some form of public control is also 
exercised over the petroleum industry. He noted that the problem o! 
industrial organization, as well as the extent and emphasis of govern- 
mental assistance, have been influenced materially by the extent to 
which the petroleum supply and facilities within a country are capable 
of supplying the domestic demand for petroleum products. The ¢e- 
sire for an indigenous supply capable of meeting the needs of the home 
market is the basis for much of the governmental action influencing 
the oil industry. 

E. R. Weaver, of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, in reviewing the papers dealing with the organization of the 
gas industry, stated that in virtually every European country, pubic 
ownership of the facilities for gas supply is either predominant or s0 
widespread that public interest is reasonably sure to be directly repre- 
sented by as powerful a group as represents any private interest. by 
contrast, in the United States there is no direct participation of public 
representatives in the management or councils of any part of the gas 


industry except a negligibly small group of municipally owned 22: 
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plants. The major cause of this difference is, without doubt, the 
greater abundance and more varied character of the natural fuels in 
America. 

According to L. T. Fournier and J. Butler Walsh, general reporters 
for the session on public regulation of private electric and gas utilities, 
almost every country from which papers were submitted on this topic 
indicated that recognition is now given to the fact that the electric 
and gas utilities are businesses affected with a public interest. Con- 
sequently, these industries are subject to a degree of regulation to 
which ordinary private business does not have to conform. The 
character and extent of regulation in practice, however, vary widely 
in the different countries. The laws of most countries provide that 
public-utility companies furnishing electric and gas service shall enjoy 
a monopoly in their respective areas, but in some countries there is 
provision for competition where it is deemed necessary to protect 
public interest. 














National Power and Resources Policies 










Tue question of governmental policies on national resources was 
considered in detail at one session of the conference. Papers on this 
subject were submitted by delegates from Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and the United States. 

_ Apparently in most countries the governmental role in the exploi- 
tation of the power resources has been fairly well delineated, but in 
the United States the question of whether development should be 
carried on along strictly business lines or whether it should be ad- 
ininistered as a social function of the State is still highly controversial. 
As a result, two papers, representing opposite schools of thought, were 
submitted by delegates from this country. One of these, written by 
Floyd L. Carlisle of the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, was 
essentially a defense of the past record and present operation of pri- 
vately owned companies in the United States. The other was covered 
in a paper by George Soule, editor and economist, which dealt with 
electric power only as a part of the larger problem of conservation 
and the wise use of resources, and pointed out that wastes of natural 
resources coincide with low standards of living among large groups of 
the population. 


















The Case for Planning 





Tue general reporter for the session on national and regional 
planning, David Cushman Coyle, pointed out that modern tech- 
nology has given to civilized man the power to support a greatly in- 
creased population by drawing more rapidly upon the material re- 
sources of the earth. We cannot, however, expand our destruction 
of forests and soil, coal and petroleum, without limit. Unless we 
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mend our ways, we are threatened with a crisis in which essentig| 
materials will be exhausted and the population will have to be dros. 
tically reduced by war or starvation. 

A general review of the problem of conservation and the urgent nee, 
for planning in the United States was presented at this session of the 
conference by Stuart Chase. A summary of this paper is given beloy 


The word “planning” is an abstraction whose value depends upon direct g; 
visible connection with material facts. This connection appears in the 
valley of California, which presents a concrete and typical case of resource 
justment. The valley is a mountain-walled trough formed by the Sacramento ay; 
San Joaquin Rivers whose floor of 19,000 square miles when adequately irrigate, 
is one of the most productive agricultural districts in the world, but » 
deprived of water would become an uninhabitable desert. This danger ha 
made imminent by the unplanned exploitation of the limited water supply; 
water table is falling; reclamation works have caused the land to sett): 
much of it is below sea level and salt water from the Pacific Ocean creeps in 
the irrigation channels. The valley confronts a problem of resource plan 
whose alternatives are life and death. 

From the engineering point of view, the problem is capable of solution. 
resource planning is not a matter of engineering alone; it is also a matter of | 
institutions, laws, and habits. The future of the valley depends upon the abilit 
of the people to adjust their property institutions and their individual wills t 
engineering of collective action and responsibility. The facts in the central y: 
of California typify the case for resource planning in America. 

The free-market theory has dominated the human mind for a century and ; 
half. Under the free market, the individual is normally unable to conserve 
resources even though he may personally will to do so, for resource planning 
beyond the power of the individual. Under the free market, our nations! poli 
has been one of ridding the Republic of all responsibility for the public domain as 
rapidly as possible, so that the situations in our coal and oil fields, in our forest 
our burned-over grasslands, our wind- and water-eroded agricultural lands re; 
the story of the valley on a continental scale. To devotees of this theory th: 
mention of economic planning is both sacrilege and menace. The air is filled wit 
bitter words—bureaucracy, regimentation, goose-step, blueprints, autocracy 
tinkering with natural law. 

But if we look under the symbols and emotions such words arouse to the re: 
world, we find three facts: (1) A large section of economic activity concerned wit 
public business lies outside the free-market system, and here planning or « 
tive foresight based on need has been the rule for generations. (2) The free- 
market system within its own boundaries has broken down by virtue of private 
monopolies, cartels, price-fixing agreements, trade associations, labor-union wag 
agreements, and by what Dr. Gardiner C. Means calls administrative competi 
tion. (3) The free-market system having never considered the preservation 0! 
national resources, the task of conservation passes to the Government. Further- 
more, the depression has driven the American people toward both income and 
capital planning. 

Constructive work going forward in America today gives further evidence of the 
capacity of the American people to modify the human institutions which are th 
limiting factor in resource planning. This is exemplified by the National Resources 
Committee, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Resettlement Administration, the Public Work: 
Administration, and the Rural Electrification Administration. If and when tle 
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American people understand the extent to which nature has been thrust out of 
equilibrium, and the very grave penalties attached, it is reasonable to suppose 
that their institutions will be altered to a point where, with the consent of the 
yoverned, effective and conlusive action can be taken. Fortunately, it is not yet 
too late. 


Delegates from 11 other countries also submitted papers on the 
subject of the relation of national and regional planning to the general 
problem of conservation. These papers indicated that although each 
nation has its own peculiar natural conditions and governmental 
form, conservation of natural resources is recognized as a vital prob- 
lem in all civilized countries. 


Industrial and Labor Conditions in Great Britain in 
1935 ! 





ORE persons were employed in Great Britain in December 1935 
than at any other time during the 12-year period for which 
comparable data are available. The average rate of unemployment 
among the insured population fell from 16.6 percent in 1934 to 15.3 
percent in 1935. Actual and threatened labor shortage was felt in 

some fields; and industrial activity in most areas continued during 
the past year the pronounced expansion that characterized 1934. 
Wage levels were improved in many industries and occupations, in 
large part through restoration of former scales which had been cut 
during the depression years. With increased employment and busi- 
ness revival, however, more industrial accidents occurred than in 
either of the 2 preceding years, and factory inspectors noted a tendency 

to increase working hours which resulted in some instances in ex- 
tremely long hours for men, and in violations of legal limitations on 
hours for women and young workers. 













Industrial Developments 


e free- Tue steel industry achieved a record output during 1935. New 
_ steel plants were erected, furnaces were reconstructed, and thermal 
_ efficiency was increased. The percentage of unemployment among 
_ workers aged 16 to 64 in the iron and steel industry decreased between 
_ December 1934 and December 1935 from 22.3 to 18.2 in blast furnaces, 
and from 23.7 to 17.5 in iron and steel manufacture. 

_ Shipbuilding and marine engineering continued the revival begun 
_ in 1934 and the tonnage output of three shipbuilding centers exceeded 
that of 1934 by 50 percent. Unemployment among insurable workers 


_ in shipbuilding and repairing fell from 46.2 percent in December 1934 
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, ‘ Based on Ministry of Labor Report for the year 1935, London, 1936 (Cmd. 5145); and Home Office. 
; a Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1935, London, 1936 (Cmd, 
5230). 
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engineering, from 28.9 to 21. percent in the same period. 


Unemployment dropped also between December 1934 and Dever. 


ber 1935 in the textile industry, from 20.5 to 16.6 percent in co) toy, 
from 13.9 to 7.9 percent in woolen and worsted, and from 11.7‘) § 4 
percent in hosiery. The artificial silk industry, which is considered 
part of the cotton-textile industry in Great Britain, developed 
steadily. Operators in the Lancashire cotton trade were reported 


in a number of instances to be adapting their cotton mills to arti {ici 


silk production; some artificial silk plants were enlarged; and a ver 


large new factory was in process of construction whic % kin om- 
pleted, was expected to provide employment for many former cv‘ ton- 


mill operatives who had been out of work because of the contractio 
of the cotton trade. 

Several abandoned cotton mills and weaving sheds were taken oye 
for a variety of purposes, including mushroom cultivation, cheesy 
manufacture, and the production of theater furniture. 

Other active industries include building construction, n 
pictures, and dry-ice manufacture. These evidences of ind) 
progress noted by governmental labor agencies are supported b 
index of production compiled by another Government agency, (|) 
Board of Trade. The data from which this index is compiled : 


about 70 percent of British manufacture and mining. The following 
table gives index numbers of production in mining and manufacturing 
industries for 1934 and 1935, and for the quarters ending in June and 


December 1935. 


Index of Production in Great Britain, 1934 and 1935! 


[1930= 100] 





Industry 
June De 
quarter ] 





Mines and quarries._......__.._____-- 90.8 91.7 | 87.3 


) 
— Se eee ey 115.7 | 125. 6 | 123. 2 
oe a esata tga 122.7 137.3 138. 4 
ineering and shipbuilding - aids 94.0 | 104. 9 | 103. 5 | 
ding materials and building. ‘ > 133. 4 | 147.0 | 148. 5 
Textiles Rl atihianimiipsntics 113.3 | 118.9 | 116.7 
Chemicals, oils, ete... __. a 104.6 | 110. 6 | 107.5 
Leather and boots and Scares 104. 5 116.0 | 115.2 | 
Food, drink, and tobacco ___.__--. we 102. 3 | 107. 6 108. 6 
Gas and electricity... ...........-.....-.-..-- = 121.8 | 132. 6 | (2) 
Total of manufacturing industries *______- Sed 108. 5 a 116.9 | 115.5 








eo Sy ae eee Se eee, 106. 1 | 113. 5 | 111.5 | 





1 Great Britain. Board of Trade. Board of Trade Journal, Aug. 20, 1936, p. 253. ; 

2 Complete information about gas production is not available in each quarter. The available « 
electricity have been included in the general index. 
3 Includes also various industries not specified above. 





to 38.4 percent in December 1935, and among those in pix, 
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_ various districts to meet the needs of certain sections. 
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Geographic Distribution of Industry 


Recovery has not been evenly distributed in Great Britain. The 
contraction of the coal-mining, textile, and metal industries affected 
principally the north of England and Wales, where those industries 
were concentrated. Expanding industries and service trades were 
found mostly in the south and the Midlands and new developments 
tended to locate in the industrial area around London. 

In 1935 a decrease in unemployment was felt in all the geographic 
divisions of the country, but the relatively heavy incidence of unem- 
ployment in the north persisted, while the average rate of unem- 
ployment in Wales for 1935 (31.2 percent) was almost four times as 
creat as that of the southeastern area (8.1 percent) and twice that of 
the country as a whole (15.3 percent). 

Official reports indicate that some improvement in the employment 
situation can be expected through new plants which have been 
located in the depressed areas, particularly the artificial silk mill, 
previously mentioned, in Lancashire, and large extensions to steel 
works in South Wales. These developments are not reflected, how- 
ever, in the employment situation of the depressed areas in 1935. 

By the system of industrial transference operating through the 
British employment service, on the other hand, considerable relief 
was afforded both the depressed areas and the workers of those areas. 

Industrial transference.—During the year the industrial transference 
system was expanded to include a scheme of mobilizing workers to 
points of prospective employment. Managers of employment ex- 
changes in the prosperous localities made weekly estimates of jobs 
likely to be available for qualified men from the depressed areas if 
they were there to take advantage of openings. Arrangements were 
then made to send men to these localities, and, by a special supple- 


_ mentary allowance from the Unemployment Assistance Board or from 


the Ministry of Labor, to meet their living expenses while they waited 
lor the jobs to develop. 

Financial assistance was liberalized in other ways to facilitate 
transfer from the areas where there are no jobs, such as paying the 
transportation costs of those who found work elsewhere, through the 
employment exchanges or otherwise, and providing clothing where 
necessary. 

This enlargement of the transference scheme enabled the Ministry 


| of Labor to take the maximum advantage of improved conditions. 


Nearly 20,000 men and women from the depressed areas were placed 
in employment in other districts by the exchanges in 1935, as com- 
pared with fewer than 12,000 so placed in 1934. 

Greatly increased demand for workers in the engineering trades 
brought about transfer of skilled and experienced workers from 
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Employment ploy 
THe total number of insured workers in employment in Grey; - 
Britain in December 1935 was 10,599,000, the highest figure eye, 1932 
recorded in the 12 years for which comparable data are avail}|. ra 
However, the number of insurable persons also increased, {roy 7 
12,690,000 in July 1934 to 12,780,000 in July 1935. The employ. 
ment exchange registers of persons unemployed showed 2,085.81; B 
out of work in December 1934, and 1,869,000 in December 1935. in 1! 
The greatest increases in volume of employment above the 1934 9 pe 
level were recorded in artificial sik yarn manufacture, brass and abse 
allied metal wares, heating and ventilating apparatus, and coke and exp! 
its byproducts. Shrinkage below the 1934 level was greatest jy was 
wooden-box and packing-case manufacture, iron-ore and certai incr 
other metal-mining processes, quarrying and the cotton-textile A 
industry. plan 
The building and allied trades showed a marked improvement wit) enla 
the demand for bricklayers exceeding the supply in many areas indi 
In two aspects employment trends in Great Britain in the immedi- In si 
ate past have shown a reversal of the development of recent years, 
While the trend toward greater employment in service trades than in 
production was pronounced over a series of years, beginning in 1923, A 
the Ministry of Labor notes that ‘“‘the tendency latterly has bee: to i 
slightly in the opposite direction.” Similarly, while contraction and tion 
unemployment in the heavy industries resulted in an increase in tli wee 
proportion of woman workers, “‘the tendency of the last 2 years has T 
been in the opposite direction.” hou 
Because of the steady improvement in some of the heavy industries, em] 
employing male labor almost altogether, the number of men in em- rs, 
ployment increased 8.6 percent in the last 2 years, as against a | 4- the 
percent increase in the number of women. S 
Employment service.—More than 2) million workers were placed in for 
jobs by the British employment exchanges during 1935, and 80.3 cee’ 
percent of the vacancies reported to the service were filled by it. J mos 
While that is a smaller percentage (by 1.4 percent), than the record hou 
of vacancies filled in 1934, this decrease is attributed by the Ministry C 
of Labor to improved conditions, particularly in certain industries freq 
needing skilled workers in excess of the number registered with the plai 
agencies. Demand for skilled workers exceeded the supply in certain rest 
of the building crafts and in engineering, while the number of domestic — fini: 
workers requested for private service was greater than the number — 72 | 
placed. Q 
4 To estimate the extent of the service rendered to employers and — of | 
workers by the British employment exchange system, a “placing FF pro 
index” is constructed which shows the proportion of placements — oth 


made by the service to the total known number of wholly unem- 
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ployed workers placed. In 1935 this placing index was 26.9 for all 
classes of applicants—men, women, boys, and girls. In 1934 it was 
4.8. Thus in 1934 the labor exchanges placed slightly less and in 
1935 somewhat more than one of every four unemployed persons 
who secured jobs. 

Industrial Accidents 


Boru fatal and nonfatal industrial accidents increased in number 
in 1935 as compared to either 1934 or 1933. Fatal accidents increased 
9 percent and nonfatal 7 percent over those reported in 1934. In the 
absence of data upon which to base frequency rates, the opinion was 
expressed by safety officials that the increased number of accidents 
was due to the greater number of persons at work, and not to “any 
increase in the accident rate based on man-hours worked.” 

At the same time progress reports from safety committees and 
plant safety organizations were regarded as encouraging, and the 
enlargement of and increased public attention to the Government’s 
industrial museum during the year are expected to stimulate interest 
in safety and good working conditions. 


Hours of Labor 


AN ACCOMPANIMENT of greater industrial activity was a tendency 
to increase working hours, not only by eliminating part-time opera- 


‘tion, but by running or exceeding the normal workday and work- 


week. In some cases overtime became excessive. 

The normal workweek for women and young persons was 47 or 48 
hours. Exceptions generally fell into one of two classes—either the 
employers shortened the workweek to 42 or 43 hours to attract work- 
ers, especially skilled operatives, or they expanded working time to 
the full legal limit of 55 to 57% hours per week. 

Serious cases of illegal employment of women and young persons 


for long hours were reported by inspectors during the year and pro- 


ceedings were instituted against the employer whenever possible. In 
most cases overtime grew out of emergency conditions, but customary 


hours in excess of the legal limits were also found. 


Complaints of long working hours made to the inspectors were 
lrequently found upon investigation to relate to men, ‘and com- 
plainants are sometimes surprised to hear that there are no legal 
restrictions.’’ One silk mill was reported in which the men in the 
finishing department worked 80 hours a week on the day shift and 
72 hours on the night shift. 

On the other hand a hosiery mill changed its system of two shifts 


of 11 hours each to three shifts of 8 hours each and increased its 
production by about 25 percent. Sixty additional men, drawn from 


other hosiery areas, were required under the three-shift system, 
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Workers’ claims for the restoration of wage scales and working emp! 
conditions which had been lowered during the long period of di pro. 9 °° ° 
sion “were dealt with in a conciliatory spirit and in general :\jy;. § ° 
ments were carried out by joint agreement with remarkably |ii;|. 9 "°°" 
friction.” In consequence of a general desire to avoid any actio: t],, Re” 
would retard normal progress, no industrial disputes of any magyity|. ME” 
took place during the year. The number of stoppages (553) wa the 
larger than in 1934, but in most cases these were confined to indi idya! and 
firms and were of short duration. An aggregate increase of jearh ized. 
1,000,000 in working days lost in 1935 over 1934 was accdunted {o; M 
chiefly by the disputes over wage increases in the coal-mining industry >" 
that occurred toward the close of the year. Shea 

Trade-unionism revived noticeably, and efforts were mace | - d 
establish or to strengthen machinery for collective bargaininy an¢ ditio 
joint control of wages and working conditions. Such machinery \; rela 
created for the theatrical industry of London ? and the fishing industn pees 
of Hull, and was reorganized for the British railways.? Collective. IR“? 
bargaining machinery for the fish and meat markets of the Londo, QE” 
area grew out of the Smithfield market strike. eae 

The continued progress made in the regulation of industrial condit “a 
means of collective agreements between organizations of employers and a 
and the competitive character of modern industry caused further consid: all i 
to be given to means of securing that the terms of such agreements were 0! hard 
by all employers and applied to all workers in the industry concerned. I) Fand 
quarters attention was focused on the possibilities of legislation to give sta‘ 1936 
force to voluntary agreements. A more limited application of the same id enfo 
contained in a suggestion that the fair wages resolution of the House of Co: 
should be amended to require that ‘fair’? wages and conditions should b: worl 
mined by reference to collective agreements in any industry or sectio: | migl 
industry in which such agreements are generally operative. In severa A 
action was taken by joint bodies of workers and employers to influen mus 
authorities toward requiring their contractors to observe specific conditi:: Whe 
employment or to persuade consumers to give preference to commodities pro slit 
duced under conditions regulated by collective agreements.‘ - 

een brin 

Labor Program in New Zealand °” be 

CXIS 

COMPREHENSIVE program for improving the position 0! J& oper 

the working population in New Zealand has been adopte:! by & oro 

the Labor government since it took office late in 1935. By the torms & tion 

of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, as amended 1! Ir 

32 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1935: Joint negotiation machinery in the British theatrical i! hour 

p. 1222. urda 

: 3 Idem, p. 1223. A 
4 Ministry of Labor report for the year 1935, p. 72. 

’ Data are from New Zealand, Parliamentary debates, May-June 1936; The Standard (official «200 °' & to t| 






the New Zealand labor movement), June 17, July 15, and Aug. 19, 1936; New York Times, May-Aug 

















to the majority of the employers in a district, this group may apply 
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\936, a 40-hour week is made the maximum in industry except where 
employers can show cause for exemption, basic weekly wages are to 
be established, and compulsory arbitration and union membership 
are provided. Part of this legislation was approved by way of 
restoring conditions as they existed before 1932, but the establish- 
ment of the 40-hour week and compulsory unionization are new 
features Of the law. In addition to the control of working conditions 
the Parliament has made provision for widespread house building 
and public works, thereby reducing unemployment, and has author- 
ied increases in pensions for the aged, widows, and injured miners. 

Working conditions.—The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act of New Zealand, through which conditions of employment are 
controlled, was adopted in 1894. It has been amended periodically 
in different respects, and because of the unfavorable economic con- 
ditions existing in 1932, the rigid standards provided in the law were 
relaxed by dropping the requirement that labor disputes be submitted 
to compulsory arbitration and by leaving basic wages to voluntary 
agreement. By the 1936 amendment to the law, arbitration again 
becomes Obligatory and basic wages taking into account the needs 
of a family must be established. The standard family consists of 
man, wife, and three children. 

As stated, the 40-hour week provision is new. It is applicable to 
all industry except where its introduction is found to work undue 
hardship, in which case an application for exemption may be requested 
and granted. The 40-hour week became effective September 1, 


1936, somewhat later than the other terms of the law, which were 


enforced beginning June 8. The delay in introducing the shorter 


'working week was believed necessary to minimize hardships that 


might arise from rearrangement of working schedules on short notice. 
Awards covering working conditions made after September 1, 1936, 


/must provide for the 40-hour week unless this is impracticable. 


Where longer hours are authorized the award must contain a state- 
ment giving the grounds for the decision. The court is required, 
upon application by any party, to make the necessary reduction to 


bring hours within the limit established under existing awards and 
agreements. Exemptions are permissible under the same terms for 
existing and new awards. Where hours are reduced in industries 


operating under agreement prior to September 1, 1936, the hourly 
or other wage rates must be increased sufficiently to offset the reduc- 


tion in hours and to keep the weekly wage at the former jevel. 


In all cases where it is practicable the law stipulates that the 40 
hours of work be scheduled on a 5-day week basis, eliminating Sat- 
urday employment insofar as possible. 

A section of the law provides further that where an award applies 
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to the court to have the award extended to cover all employni 
the area. ‘The court, in making an order for such extension, jy) 

allow total or partial exemption to any employer on application \ ith) 

1 month of the decision. Compliance with the terms established j, 

required pending the disposal of the case. 

Union membership is obligatory for workers of 18 years and oye; 
who receive the adult minimum rates under an award or industria! 
agreement. For younger workers the same applies, provided they 
are paid at adult minimum rates. Some exemptions are authorized 

Certain Government employees will also benefit under the 46-hoy; 
week provision of the law, a notable advance having been mace jy 
granting shorter working time, in principle, for railroad employees 
It is recognized, however, that general acceptance of the 40-how 
week for these employees is impracticable at present. 

Construction program.—The plan for reducing unemployimen: 
through widespread construction contemplates an expenditure 0 
£105,000,000 ? for public works, including railroad building, housing. 
and land development. It is estimated that 20,000 persons will }y 
employed on the work thus created. 

To labor, the housing project is particularly significant, as thy 
long-range objective is to supply a home to every New Zealander 
Construction of 5,000 houses has been authorized as the initia! ste 
in mass house building. Oniy workers of good character may secure 
dwellings. The purchaser is given 40 years to repay the loan. i 
a slight extra cost he may secure insurance, so that in the event of 
his death before completion of the repayment of the total indebtedness 
the property will pass to his wife without further payments. 

Increase in“ pensions.—Under the budget, provision was made {o! 
increases in the amount of pensions that will bring benefits to a larg 
group in the general population. For example, the amounts pai 
in old-age pensions are increased and the terms for eligibility libera’- 
ized, and pensions for widows and injured miners are increased. 

Curbs on prices.—In order to avoid rises in the price level that woul: 
counterbalance any increases in income that workers might secure 
under the new program, the Government has introduced measures 
for price control, notably restrictions on rents and prices of food and 
gasoline. 

The Fair Rents Act of 1936 prohibits increases in the rent 0! 
dwellings that are let at not to exceed £156 per year. This restriction 
is of a temporary character, being effective until September 30, 1°37. 
At its expiration new building is expected to have progressed to suc! 
a point that supply and demand will be in better balance and artilicia! 
measures for control will thus be unnecessary. 










































2? Pound at par = $4.8665; average exchange rate in July 1936=$4.0326. 
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Kents charged tenants during the period of their tenancy may not 
pe increased, except where a higher rental is determined to be fair in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. This section applies to 
tenancy existing as early as May 1, 1936. 

Determination of fair rentals is made a function of magistrates, who 
may render decisions on application of the landlord or the tenant. 
In the absence of regulations governing the determination of rents, 
the opinion of the magistrate forms the sole basis of the decision. 
He must determine what is fair and equitable for the particular 
tenant to pay, having regard to any hardship likely to be placed on 
the tenant or the landlord and other relevant considerations. The 
fair rent may not exceed that paid by the tenant on November 27, 


1935, or any lower rent charged since that time, unless the landlord 
proves that the amount was too low. 


i 


Rents may be fixed by a formula taking into account the capital 
value of the dwelling, taxes, insurance, repairs, depreciation, etc. 
The rent to be charged would be calculated at from 4 to 6 percent 
of this total. 

The court is empowered to order refunds of excessive rents paid 
under certain conditions or to permit tenants to deduct extra amounts 
30 paid from future rent. 
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Collective Bargaining in Pulp and Paper Industry of 
Pacific Northwest 


INCE 1934 an agreement has been in effect between the [acific 

Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, representing 
the employers, and two unions representing the workers—the |ntey. 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and the International Brot. 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. The agreement j; 
negotiated annually by eight representatives of each party, the officer 
of each group acting as advisers. The workers’ representatives ar 
chosen by delegates from locals of both unions in that area, mecting 
in joint conference prior to negotiations with the employers. The 
current agreement, which expires May 31, 1937, covers about 1(),()() 
workers. 

Employment 


THE two unions are recognized as bargaining agencies for their 
members. It is further provided that, if an employee is now a men- 
ber of the union or becomes a member, he must maintain his member- 
ship as a condition of continued employment. Recognized reson: 
for discharge are listed in the agreement. 


Wages and Hours 


For both day and tour workers! the N. R. A. code hours are con- 
tinued with slight changes. The standard workweek is 40 hours, 
averaged over a 13-week period. For day workers 48 hours is the 
weekly maximum. All workers receive time and a half for overtime 
after 8 hours in any one day. There are three holidays on whic 
work is prohibited, and Sunday work is to be reduced to the miniuum 
actually necessary. If possible, employers are to designate de(inite 
day or days off for each worker, such days off to be consecutive 1! 
more than one a week is scheduled. When a shift partner fails (0 
appear, the worker must notify the foreman, and stay until relieved, 





1 “Tour” workers are those employed on operations scheduled in advance for at least 24 hours co: 
running. 
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with provision for time off later. Workers unable to report are 
required to give at least 4 hours’ notice. 

Hourly minimum wage rates are 52.5 cents for men and 40 cents 
for women, an increase of 5 cents for men and 2 cents for women over 
ihe preceding year. When ordered to report at other than the regular 
shift time, 2 hours’ extra pay is given. Tour workers doing specified 
types of machine fixing during shift hours also receive extra pay— 
| hour’s pay plus pay for time worked. If tour workers do such work 
outside of regular hours, they receive 2 hours’ ‘‘call pay” as well as 
pay for actual time worked, but not less than 4 hours’ pay on any one 
call. Exeept in cases of emergency and when the employer has made 
a reasonable effort to notify workers, 2 hours’ pay must be given 
when ordered to report and no work is available. 


Disputes 


SrrtkEs and lock-outs are prohibited during the life of the agree- 
ment. In cases of disputes which cannot be settled by the employee 
concerned and his foreman, the standing committee of his union deals 
with the employer’s standing committee. Each committee is com- 
posed of three members, all of whom must have been employed in the 
mill for at least a year preceding their selection as representatives. 
If the standing committees do not solve the question within 5 days, 


the union consults with the mill manager. If the matter is still 
unsettled, the international president of the union and an official of 
the company not previously participating in the case attempt to 
effect a settlement. Final recourse is to a joint relations board for the 
Pacifie Northwest area, composed of four representatives each of 
workers and employers, and in addition, when necessary, an impar- 
tial member. It is noteworthy that this board has been called only 
once since first established in 1934. 

To expedite settlement, discharge cases are not handled by the two 
standing committees, but are taken up by the union committee di- 
rectly with the mill manager within 48 hours after discharge occurs. 


Further appeals follow the steps outlined above. When a decision 


is adverse to the employer, he must bear actual and necessary costs 
of the case. Employers are specifically exempted from acting in 
jurisdictional disputes. 











HOUSING CONDITIONS 





Tenement Dwellings in New York City ! 


HE rapid growth of New York City and the natural limitations j; 

area combined to make New York the first city in the Unite, 
States to be aware of housing problems. By the middle of the nine. 
teenth century New York City had faced most of the problems res))|;. 
ing from overcrowding, and had tried a number of expedients for jy. 
proving housing conditions. 

Foremost among the early remedies was the act passed in |\\)} 
regulating taverns and boarding houses. The law provided for ‘‘per- 
manent inspection and report, the express limitation of room-crowd- 
ing, discretionary power lodged with the inspector, and the establish. 
ment of right of entry, thus anticipating by nearly a century th 
Tenement House Act of 1901.” * 

Data from a recent report compiled by Langdon W. Post, com- 
missioner of tenement houses in New York City, indicate that mor 
than 65,000 tenements * erected prior to the housing law passed 0 
April 10, 1901, and popularly known as old-law tenements, were stil! 
standing and were providing accommodations for 509,000 families 
on June 30, 1936. In the tenements constructed under the old Jay 
many of the rooms have neither doors nor windows opening on tli 
outside, and toilet and bathing facilities are shared by several families 

On April 10, 1901, an act was passed designed to eliminate evils 
such as insufficient light and ventilation, undue height, fire hazards, 
overcrowding, and lack of toilet and bathing facilities. On June 30, 
1936, 52,347 new-law tenements, dwellings erected under this lav, 
were still standing, as compared with 52,366 in 1935. These buildings 
provided dwelling units for 848,752 families. 

Class A multiple dwellings are constructed under the most receti 
multiple-dwelling law, passed in April 1929. The provisions o! tlus 
law are more strict than those of previous tenement-house legislation, 
and deal with light and air, fire protection and sanitation for the crec- 
tion of multiple dwellings, for the conversion of dwellings from one- 
or two-family dwellings to multiple dwellings and for multiple dwell: 
ings erected prior to the passage of the law. Class A multiple dwell 
ings have shown substantial gains in the number of buildings and 1! 





1 For previous articles on this subject, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1932 (p. 894) and ° 
(p. 1109). 

4 Ford, James. Slums and Housing, vol. I, p. 81. 

3I. e., any building providing dwelling accommodations for 3 or more families, 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 


she number of dwelling units provided. 
1.467 dwellings of this type, providing 62,339 family-dwelling units. 
The number of family-dwelling units provided increased more than 
9) percent during the year. 

In addition to the erection of new structures, the number of 
puildings converted from one-family dwellings to those providing for 
three or more families was 5 percent greater for the year ending June 
Converted dwellings provided 3,680 


Dwelling Units Provided, in Tenement Buildings of Each Class, in Greater New 
York, June 30, 1935 and 1936 
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In June 1936, there were 


The class of dwellings, including apartment hotels, bachelor apart- 
ments, and studio apartments, showed virtually no change in number 
of buildings and in number of dwelling units provided. 

The following table shows the number of tenement houses, by 
classes, and the number of family-dwelling units provided by each 
class of tenement, for each of the five boroughs of New York City on 














Class of tenement 













Apartment hotels, bachelor apart- 
ments, and studio apartments - - 








“A |] classes__. 






New-law tenements 2 







Do.§ 
Apartment hotels, bachelor apart- 



























Old-law tenements ! 
New-law tenements ?__- 







C nares erted dwellings 4 
0. 
PP hotels, bachelor apart- 












Number of 
buildings 


Number of dwell- 


Number of 
dwelling units 





1935 | 1936 


1935 | 1936 





New York City 


1935 1936 


Borough of Manhattan 





136, 389 
66, 109 
| 52, 366) 52.347 

1, 266| 1, 467 
16, 429 
470| | 756 


Old-law tenements !__.-- “2 SG 
New-law tenements ?__........_-. 
New class A multiple dwellings 3_- 
Converted dwellings 4..........._- 

Be Se. 


15, 914 


136, 314) 1, 
65, 046 





4) 615, 219] 614,974 
329, 189) 325, 481 
6, 805} 229,908) 230, 145 


14,641) 15,958 
15,518} 15,995 
868 1, 878 


25, 095; 25, 517 








Borough of Brooklyn 





Old-law tenements !__...._..---_- 
New class A multiple ‘dwellings 3 
Conv erted | ES 


ments, and studio apartments -_ 











0 0| 


452, 382| 455, 362 
30, 544) 147, 250] 144, 356 
| 263, 327} 263, 195 


15,939} 20,412 
24,688) 25, 787 
699 1, 133 


479 479 





Borough of Queens Borough of Richmond 








New class A multiple dwellings *.- a. 


ieee i ee 





ments, and studio apartments - - 


13, 377| 13, 481 
1, 564) 1,525 
8, 363) 8, 358 

306 354 
3, 063) 3, 123 
81 121 


0 0 
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3,400) 3,389 
1, 152 1, 135 


1, 056) 1, 056 
270 270 
905 911 

10 10 





7 7 











100545—36——_7 





! Erected prior to law of Apr. 10, 1901. 
1 Erected under law of Apr. 10, 1901. 
* Erected under law of Apr. 19, 1929. 


Over 136,000 tenements provided more than 1,511,000 dwelling 
nits for families in New York City on June 30, 1936. More than 
000 of the oldest type of tenements were demolished during the 






4 Plans filed prior to Apr. 19, 1929. 
§ Plans filed after Apr. 19, 1929. 
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year ending June 30. The largest percentage decrease in old-\yy IM defici 
tenements occurred in the Borough of Queens and the smallest rate me belie’ 
of decrease in the Bronx. The 201 new class A multiple d: Wellings i maki 
erected during the year provided 3,774 more dwelling units than th MM ance 
old-law tenements which were dentolichad during the year. Fis 
sateen horot 
subst 
Overcrowded Housing in England and Wales cent 
Amarr of the extent of overcrowded housing in Englin {ih 
and Wales discloses that 3.8 percent of the families there a» oi 
living under conditions that violate the standards of occupancy an Wi 
room size established by the Housing Act of 1935.' Of the 8,924 59 hat 
dwellings inspected, 341,554 were found to be overcrowded at thy * in 
time of the inspection in the spring of 1936. The greatest volume o! os | 
overcrowding was found among two groups—families having up 6 76 
four adult units, which represented 30.4 percent of the total and wep me 
almost always living as subtenants in one or two rooms in a large; he P 
house, and families of seven units or over, which formed 27.7 percen: _ 
of the total. To abate the existing conditions it is estimated that ney T's 
dwellings may be necessary for as many as 60 percent of the familia 
living under substandard conditions. This would entail the con. —— 7 
struction of 200,000 new dwelling units, leaving the vacancies to }) 7 
filled by successively smaller families. If the standard of ove:- 
crowding fixed in the housing law * were increased by as much as |) gi,» 
percent, the extent of overcrowding would be more than double i 
(that is, increased by 380,000 families), thus raising the new hou 
requirements to 500,000 units, according to the study here rey iewed 
Method of survey.—The canvass of overcrowding was carried out by 
local authorities, which in most instances means the medical officer o! Rote 





health with the assistance of sanitary inspectors. Of the 1,536 housing 
authorities which should have reported, 1,472 had submitted retums 
in usable form when the report under review was written. Son 
others were included later. While the returns are not entirely con- 
plete, they cover 99 percent of the population. 

The Minister of Health recommended a survey in two stages: (! 
A house-to-house canvass to ascertain if a house was empty or occ 
pied and if occupied how many families and persons in each family 
there were in each dwelling and the number of rooms occupied by 
each family. In this way the extent of overcrowding caused by rool 


3 perso 





4 perso 








1 Great Britain. Ministry of Health. Report on the Overcrowding Survey in England and Wai 
1936 (Housing Act, 1935). London, 1936. 

2 The law permits 2 persons to 1 room, 3 to 2 rooms, 5 to 3 rooms, 7% to 4 rooms, 10 to 5 rooms, with! 
for each additiona) room. It also provides for segregation of the sexes after age 10 and prescribes minimu® 
floor areas beginning with 110 sq. ft. for 2 persons. Children up to 1 year are not counted and those up" 
10 are counted as one-half in figuring adult units. For a fuller description of these standards, see Mont!) 
Labor Review for April 1936 (p. 979). 
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jatter group of families 70.7 percent were overcrowded. However, 
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jeficiency at once became apparent. (2) A second visit to dwellings 
pelieved likely to be overoccupied on the basis of room size. In 
making the second inspection, the floor area was measured in accord- 
ance with rules laid down by the Minister of Health. 

Findings —Overcrowding was most severe in the metropolitan 
poroughs, including London, where the percentage of families living in 
sibstandard conditions was 7.0. For the county boroughs the per- 
cent of overcrowding was 4.2. Noncounty boroughs and urban dis- 
‘ricts and rural districts, with 3.0 and 2.9 percent of their families 
overcrowded, were in a more favorable position than England and 
Wales as a whole, for which the figure was 3.8 percent. 

With the families grouped by size in adult units, the survey showed 
that the average number of units per family (both uncrowded and 
overcrowded) was 3.20 in a dwelling that would house 6.66 units. 
The uncrowded families had an average of 3.11 units and could house 
6.76 units without being overcrowded, while the overcrowded families 
averaged 5.60 units with only sufficient space for 4.17 units. Thus 
the average overcrowded family was 74 percent larger than the average 
family and occupied accommodation averaging 37 percent less. 

Table 1 shows the size distribution of overcrowded families. 


Table 1.—Size Distribution of Overcrowded Families in England and Wales 
















































Overcrowded fam- 1 Overcrowded fam- 
ilies of the size | Percent of ilies of the size | Percent of 
specified over- | specified over- 
Size of family 7 — pone Size of family |~ ——_ 
poppet oe Percent of| from total cons os <8 Percentof|from total 
pe total families oe Parecns total families 
Number over- of same Number over- of same 
crowded size crowded size 
families families 
J. Sere 867 0.2 0.1 8 persons__....___- 19, 517 5.7 41.7 
1% persons... pak 267 sa 1.3 || 8% persons_-__- ie 9, 940 2.9 §1.6 
B persons. ......... 5, 254 1.5 .2 || 9 persons.....___.- 8, 888 2.6 50. 1 
2 persons_...._.- 13, 072 3.8 1.7 || 94% persons.______- 4, 425 1.3 63.4 
D DOUGRS.....ncenes 14, 613 4.3 -8 || 10 persons__-__. 3 3, 541 1.1 59. 8 
4 persons. ......- 31, 643 9.3 , 6.5 || 10% persons_______| 1, 707 5 70. 7 
4 persons._.......- 38, 087 11.2 3.4 a ~-- wal 1, 134 3 60. 4 
44 persons. ._.._._ 16, 822 4.9 ' 5.4 || 114% persons. . a 497 “a 67.4 
5 persons... _. 28, 132 8.2 4.8 || 12 persons.________| 378 of 48.7 
M4 persons. .._.._. 32, 062 9.4 17.3 || 12% persons and ol 
6 persons... .......- 41, 703 12.2 15.7 over. 323 1 40. 4 
bg persons. ....._- 24, 349 7.2 26.0 
/ persons . - 28, 323 8.3 24.1 Total........| 341, 554 | as 
7% persons._.____- 16, 010 4.7 33.7 

















| 
| 





Families consisting of four and six full adult units represented 
umost one-fourth of the total number of overcrowded families, those 
of one to four units accounted for 30.4 percent, and those of seven 
When the number of overcrowded 
amilies is compared with all families of the same number of units, 
t is noticeable that with successive increases in size of families the 
proportion of overcrowded families increased. With few exceptions 
here was a rise in each interval of size up to 10% units, and of the 
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the largest families classified (that is, over 12 units) showed ma erially 
lower percentages of overcrowding. 

Classified by size of overcrowded dwellings, the smallest d\ ellings 
were found to be overcrowded more often than those of larger giz. 
One- and two-room dwellings represented 43.3 percent of thie total 
overcrowded dwellings; those of five rooms or more made ip op), 
2.7 percent of the substandard accommodations. j 

Privately owned dwellings showed less overcrowding than thoy 
owned by housing authorities, the percentages being 3.7 and 5.1, p. 
spectively. The disparity was particularly great in London, whey 
the privately owned houses were 6.8 percent overcrowded and thoy 
of public authorities 10.5 percent. Overcrowding in publicly }yj; 
dwellings was explained by the fact that generally houses for familie; 
of average size have been provided. In applying the policy of rp. 
housing those living under the worst conditions, large families hay: 
received preference in the selection of public-housing tenants. [) 
many cases these families have many young children. The conse. 
quence of this situation is that, even though such families tend ti 
exceed the standards of density, the occupants are in fact better 
housed than they were before. 

The existence of under-occupied publicly owned houses is ex. 
pected to be of material aid in abating overcrowding. The survey 
discloses that many good-sized houses, which were fully tenanted 
when rented 15 years ago, now house only one or two persons, owing 
to marriages and deaths in families. Allowing for continuance o! 
some families under such conditions in order to avoid undue hari: 
ship, rearrangement of a part of the tenants will assist materially in 
ridding the cities of overcrowding. 

The Ministry of Health states that the new dwellings needed wil 
be substantially fewer in number than the total of overcrowded units. 
Some local authorities have estimated that only half as many new 
dwellings will be needed as are overcrowded. On the basis of the 
340,000 overcrowded dwellings reported this would mean 170,(0 
new units. The Ministry of Health sponsors an estimate of about ‘il 
percent (200,000), not as a final figure but as a guide in visualizing 
the problem involved in abating overcrowding. 




























Urban Housing in Sweden 


OOPERATION on the part of the general population in se 
curing improved housing has been the chief distinguishing 
feature of post-war building activity in Sweden, it is concluded in 8 
recent article published by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 








1 Federal Home Loan Bank Review (Washington), September 1936, pp. 427-436: Sweden’s Solutivn of the 
Urban Housing Problem. 
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in order to help the people of the country meet their housing needs 
the Swedish Government has enacted rent-restriction measures, 
provided temporary subsidies and loans, organized for low-rate 
mortgage-loan facilities, and has itself done a small amount of 
building. However, the aim throughout the program has been to 
authorize the minimum of Government aid to housing necessary to 
encourage private initiative. Of the 230,523 dwelling units con- 
structed in cities and towns between 1917 and 1934 the vast majority 
(180,568) were built by private enterprise, followed by cooperative 
housing societies (29,839), local authorities (12,987), industrial under- 
takings (4,311), and, lastly, the State (2,818). Government hous- 
ing subsidies aggregated 16,673,771 kronor? in 1917 to 1921 and 
loans on second mortgages totaling 83,334,603 kronor were made in 
1920 to 1929. Home ownership has been encouraged and standards 
of comfort materially raised. The report states that while some 
overcrowding still exists (i. e., with more than two persons per room), 
slum conditions are notably absent in Sweden, as rooms are relatively 
large, streets are well laid out, and quarters are kept clean and 
orderly by most tenants, 


Housing Policy 


IN INAUGURATING the post-war building program Sweden was in an 
advantageous position in that public opinion was aroused as to the 
need for adequate housing, and machinery had long been in force 
providing for town planning and review of housing schemes before 
work was undertaken. Through municipal land purchase many of 
the evils of land speculation have been removed. For example, 
Stockholm has purchased 20,000 acres surrounding the city. This 
policy has been followed elsewhere. Only surface rights. are trans- 
ferred to builders so that control over the uses to which property 
may be put remains within the jurisdiction of the respective 
municipalities. 

The Government has also established semipublic financing of 
mortgages. In 1909 the State organized the Urban Mortgage Bank, 
raising the capital through the sale of bonds. Loans are made to 
urban mortgage associations through the facilities of this bank, on 
the security of first mortgages (maximum loan, 60 percent of value 
of property). 

As rent control had resulted in discouraging an already dormant 
industry, the Government in order to stimulate building inaugurated 
a subsidy in 1917 for dwellings of one to three rooms and kitchen. 
The grants represented 33 percent of the building cost, of which 
two-thirds was furnished by the State and one-third by the local 


’ Krona at par = 26.80 cents; average exchange rate approximately par. 
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authorities. The amount of the subsidy was reduced in 1929 and 
aid was withdrawn in 1922 when it was believed to be no longo, 
necessary. 

As first mortgages are usually restricted to 50 to 60 percent of the 
total property value, second-mortgage loans are customary in Sweden, 
Interest rates on second mortgages had become prohibitive by 19: 2 
and the Government attempted to provide capital on more fayora} le 
terms. The maximum amount of the loan and interest rates wa 
reduced from time to time. The term of the loan was 20 years, no 
payment being required until after the fifth year. In 1929, howevyey 
permanent measures for dealing with second mortgages were adopted. 
The Swedish Housing Loan Fund, patterned on the Urban Mortgagp 
Bank, was established. This organization is made up of local associa. 
tions and operates under the supervision of a directorate, of which 
two members represent the King and the others the member associa. 
tions. Debentures up to 10 times the capital may be issued. The 
toan (the maximum term of which is 40 years) together with the first 
mortgage must not exceed 75 percent of the assessed value of the 
property. Contributions to the capital of the fund were made by the 
Government in the sum of 30,000,000 kronor, and 33,000,000 krono: 
was subsequently authorized to be lent to encourage new construe. 
tion, reconditioning, and purchase. 

























Cooperative Housing 





CoopERATIVE efforts to provide housing, the report continues, have 
brought about very satisfactory results. Not only have costs been 
reduced by mass purchase and the concentration within one agency 
of banker’s, architect’s, builder’s, and manager’s services, but the 
reduced sales and rental prices of. these dwellings also serve to bring 
down prices on similar, privately built structures. It is further 
noted that removals of families from commercially built houses to 
those cooperatively supplied and having a higher degree of comfort 
and amenity have forced private owners to remodel and repair their 
buildings in order to secure new tenants. 

Cooperative housing societies in Sweden are highly developed 
The movement had its beginning in 1880 but not until 1916 did 
cooperative buildings appear on a large scale. Since then many 
societies have been established. The largest of these is the Tenants 
Savings Bank and Building Society (known as the H. S. B.). The 
H. S. B. was organized in 1923; it consists of a parent society and 
member societies. A member society is formed for each block of 
completed apartments, which has its own board of direction. Botli 
the State and municipalities exercise supervision over the societies i 
the review of plans and construction and evaluation. Members are 
protected by a system whereby they assign their legal rights to 4 
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special committee appointed by the courts and empowered to repre- 
sent them in all H. S. B. matters. 

The H. S. B. constructs and finances all buildings. Economies are 
effected by mass purchases and a continuing supervisory organization. 
Carrying charges are 25 to 30 percent below open-market rentals for 
similar quarters. When a block of buildings is turned over to a 
member society upon completion, the tenant-owner does not buy the 
suite he occupies. He contributes from nothing to 15 percent of the 
cost of building his apartment, depending on size and desirability 
and the financial plan adopted. Thereafter he pays an annual carry- 
ing charge covering interest, amortization, contribution to reserves, 
and maintenance (generally including heat and hot water). Loans 
to the member societies must be repaid in 20 years. At that time the 
owner’s annual payments are reduced by 20 percent and the balance 
goes to pay maintenance and services. He receives a refund of his 
original contribution at the same time, including compound interest. 

The H. S. B. apartments are up to date and of modern design. In 
addition to adequate light, ventilation, and central heating each apart- 
ment has a small balcony. Each building has a fully equipped 
laundry, a nursery or playroom under a trained supervisor, a gym- 
nasium, and a library. Annual carrying charges for apartments of 
one and two rooms with kitchen are from 700 to 900 kronor, as com- 
pared with 1,000 to 1,480 kronor for commercially built accommoda- 
tions of the same type. 

Another method of supplying housing at low cost has been spon- 
sored directly by the municipal government of Stockholm. It is not 
cooperative in the true sense but incorporates many of the principles 
of cooperative activity. The Small House Bureau was created as a 
part of the Real Estate Department to assist workers in building 
houses for their own use. Maunicipally owned suburban land is being 
developed. The city buys materials at considerable savings, super- 
vises lay-out and building, develops house plans, provides some skilled 
labor, and arranges for financing. The owners contribute their own 
labor thus adding to the savings that accrue from large-scale purchases 
and operations.® 


Improvement in Conditions 


As AN index to the improvement in housing facilities the report here 
reviewed calls attention to the fact that in Stockholm 10.36 percent 
of the dwellings had either baths or showers in 1920 as compared with 
about 41 percent in 1935. In the same period dwellings with central 
heat increased from 12.7 to approximately 57 percent of the total. 





* For a fuller discussion see Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (pp. 630-633): House Building by 
Owners’ Labor in Stockholm, Sweden. 
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The housing shortage has likewise been relieved by the const; 
of nearly 13,000 dwelling units a year between 1917 and 1934, g | rune 
materially higher than the 8,600 units built in 1913. The rato of 
increase in population in the communes has been lower than thit {o, 
new housing. Vacancies in Stockholm have risen from 0.07 percey; 
in 1920 to 2.9 percent in 1933. Overcrowding of dwellings, « fined 
as over 2 persons to a room and kitchen, dropped from 18 percent jy 
1920 to 9.4 percent in 1930. The number of persons in overcrowded 
dwellings has decreased from 29.6 to 16.2 percent in this period 

Another favorable result of the building program has been the 
increase in home ownership. It is stated that in Stockholm. 


tion 


rgely 


a city of apartment dwellers, home ownership has increased fro 6° 
percent in 1920 to 14.4 percent in 1930. For the country as a whole jj 
is estimated that 75 percent of all rural and small-town families ow) 
their houses. For cities the percentage is placed at 20. 
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Operations of Consumers’ Cooperative Retail Societies 
in 1935 


UBSTAN TIAL increases in 1935 over 1934, not only in volume of 

business done, but in net savings, reserves, assets, and paid-in 
share capital, are shown by the consumers’ cooperative retail associa- 
tions for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has data. No general 
survey of the cooperative movement in the United States was made 
by the Bureau for 1934 or 1935,' but reports were received for 176 
societies, information for which is given in the following tables. 
These organizations included 93 store and 83 gasoline and oil associa- 
tions. 

Sales totaling $13,766,688 were made by the societies in 1935, on 
which business 151 of the societies had net savings of $665,201; 4 of the 
societies sustained losses aggregating $1,995, however, reducing the 
total net saving for the entire 155 societies reporting on this item to 
$663,206. Even the losses compare favorably with the operations of 
the same societies a year ago, when 4 of the societies reported losses 
aggregating $4,252. 

The total amount of sales, net savings, reserves, assets, and paid-in 
share capital of the societies reporting is shown in table 1. 


Table 1. 


Sales, Savings, and Resources of Local Consumers’ Societies, 1934 
and 1935 











1935 





Number of 


Amount 


societies re- 
porting 


Amount 











$8, 110, 134 |. 


313, 924 
1 476, 157 
1, 915, 716 
771, 141 





176 
155 
63 
92 
80 





$13, 766, 688 
663, 206 


2 617, 344 
3, 121, 413 
966, 804 





' Not including deficits aggregating $19,361 reported by 5 societies. 
’ Not including deficits aggregating $25,128 reported by 8 societies. 


' The findings of the Bureau’s general survey covering the year 1933 were published as U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 612. 
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The 93 store societies reporting on sales had a volume of busines 
amounting to $8,686,503, on which business 81 societies reported gains 
aggregating $315,914 and 4 societies reported losses totaling $j 99; 
hence the combined net saving of the 85 store societies reportin 
$313,919. 

It is of interest to note that the sales of the 93 store societies report. 
ing in 1935 were more than 60 percent as much as the sales of thie 23; 
store societies reporting in the general survey of 1933, and that the 
net savings of the 85 store societies reporting in 1935 are actu; lly 
40 percent greater than the net savings of the entire 235 store societies 
reporting in 1933. 

The gasoline and oil associations did not report a single loss jy 
either 1934 or 1935. Eighty-three societies made sales of $5,080,185 
in 1935, and 70 societies reported net savings of $349,287 for that 
year. 

Table 2 gives data for the sales and net savings of store societies and 
gasoline and oil associations, by States. 


—~ Was 


Table 2.—-Sales and Net Savings of Cooperative Store and Oil Associati 
1935, by States 











Store societies Gasoline and oil associat 


Sales | Net savings 








| 
Num- Num- | 
ber of | ber of | 
isocieties|)s Amount /|societies|) Amount 'societies| Amount |,ocietic s 
report- report- | report- report- 
ing ing ing 








ing 
| 





‘i ¢ ee 93 |$8, 686, 5 |$313, 919 9 | 83 [s5, 080, 185 | 








Connecticut 

ie Se : 
ss 
| ES a Ae ae Sosy : ’ 
Massachusetts._.._________. 392, 

ES 1, 203, 9: ’ 4,; 
Minnesota__.._.___- 3, 348, y 156, 393 | - 2, 040, 870 
Nebraska____- ‘ ; 892, ; 32, 235 | ; 1, 276, 515 | 
New Jersey______. Zee eae j.......<) icoianel ; 
New York__..___- j , 237, 955 
North Dakota._____- : Re eat ent 
aaa 
Oreg 

South Dakota ashame 
a ae : 3,7 | 39, 846 | 














1 Loss. 


Of the 124 societies reporting on date of organization, 8 were 
organized and 1 reopened during 1935; almost half of the associa- 
tions (60) had been formed in the last decaile. and only 20 were in 
operation before 1915. 





? Bulletin No. 612, p. 4. 
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Identical Societies 


[ncREASES of 20.3 percent in sales and 32.2 percent in net savings 
were reported by those societies for which data were available cover- 
ing the operations of both 1934 and 1935. These data cover 67 store 
societies and 35 associations dealing in gasoline and motor oil. 

The gas and oil associations showed the largest percentage increase 
in sales, their volume rising from $2,214,590 in 1934 to $2,846,092 in 
1935, am imcrease of 28.5 percent. Every association reporting 
increased 1ts sales considerably in 1935 as compared with 1934. 

Among the 67 store societies reporting for both years, the sales 
record did not show quite so much improvement. All store societies 
combined had a 17.2 percent increase in sales, their volume of busi- 
ness rising from $5,895,544 in 1934 to $6,912,289 in 1935; sales of 
general-store societies increased 15.4 percent, those of grocery stores 
22.6 percent, and of grocery and meat stores, 18.9 percent. Eight 
societies reported somewhat smaller sales in 1935 than in 1934. The 
other 59 reported increases, some of them of substantial amount. 

An even greater percentage increase was shown in the net savings 
reported for 1935 as compared with 1934. Net savings for all socie- 
ties combined rose from $313,675 in 1934 to $414,544 in 1935, an 
increase of 32.2 percent; net savings of store societies rose 53.4 percent, 
and those of gas and oil associations 12.7 percent. It may be noted in 
this connection that the gas and oil associations, while having a 
larger percentage increase in volume of business than the store socie- 
ties, had a considerably smaller increase in percent of net saving. In 
many reports the relatively small margin of gain was explained as 
being due to price wars in the gas and oil industry and to increased 
refinery charges. 

All but five of the gas and oil societies reporting for both years, how- 
ever, did show some percentage gain in net saving in 1935 over 1934, 
several of them showing sizable increases. Not a single gas and oil 
society reported a loss in either year. 

Table 3 shows the sales and net savings of identical societies report- 
ing for both years, with percentage increase in volume of business. 
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Table 3.—Sales and Net Savings of Identical Societies, 1934 and 1935, b, 


of Goods Handled 
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Type of society 





Store societies. ...-.-..-------.------ 
General merchandise 
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Net saving 





Amount 
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socie- 
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$8, 110, 134 


$9, 758, 381 


$313, 675 








5, 895, 544 
3, 079, 197 


6, 912, 289 
3, 552, 559 


150, 040 


Connecticut 43, 829 
ichi 946, 101 
1, 422, 894 
10, 917 
186, 916 


72, 777 

1, 050, 986 
1, 684, 525 
8, 361 
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535, 910 
411, 258 
40, 129 
347,914 
23, 215 

2, 948, 472 
794, 350 
392, 719 
82, 974 

1, 198, 336 
237, 955 
242, 138 
846, 092 
166, 991 
64, 364 

1, 467, 743 
394, 408 
290, 548 
462, 043 
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2 Loss. 


The 60 societies reporting total resources for both years had assets 
of $1,990,188 in 1935, a rise of 3.9 percent over the 1934 figures of 
$1,915,716. Assets of the 56 store societies rose from $1,812,458 to 
$1,875,703, an increase of 3.5 percent, and those of the 4 gas and oil 
associations reporting rose from $103,258 to $114,485, an increase of 
10.9 percent. 

Likewise, the amount of paid-in share capital showed an increase 
in all types of societies, the total for all societies rising from $770,042 
in 1934 to $797,917 in 1935. 

Reserves of all 60 societies reporting increased 3.3 percent—from 
$476,157 in 1934 to $493,053 in 1935. Several of the individual 
societies, however, reported reserves smaller in 1935 than in 1934. 
Some of the reports attributed the decrease.in reserves to the expan- 
sion of business, since they had drawn on the reserves for that purpose. 
A number of the associations reported building programs and exp:n- 
sions during the year, 

Table 4 shows the amount of reserves, assets, and paid-in share 


capital of the societies reporting for both years, by kinds of societies 
and by States. 
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table 4. Reserves, Assets, and Paid-in Share Capital of Identical Societies, 
1934 and 1935, by Line of Goods Handled 











\ pe of society 


Number 
of soci- 
eties re- 
porting 


Reserve 





1934 


1935 


Assets 


1934 


1935 


1934 


Paid-in share 
capital 


1935 





—_— 


All types 


Stores - -- ri 
" General merchandise 
Michigan 


1 $476, 157 


1 $493, 053 


$1, 915, 716 


$1, 990, 188 


$770, 942 


797,917 








1 458, 153 
335, 826 
2110, 655 


1 475, 524 
352, 515 
2 121, 696 


1, 812, 458 
1, 173, 148 


1, 875, 703 
1, 219, 024 


737, 949 
449, 737 


760, 596 
465, 616 


376, 467 
590, 426 
206, 255 
110, 700 


393, 795 
614, 049 
211, 180 
121, 294 
6, 478 
107, 062 
7, 754 
535, 385 
240, 535 
38, 088 
210, 295 
46, 467 
114, 485 
88, 752 
25, 733 


126, 389 
233, 724 
89, 624 
45, 778 
2, 274 
42, 644 
860 


136, 872 
238, 200 
90, 544 
50, 445 
3, 128 
45, 507 
1,810 
244, 535 
139, 498 
8, 612 
81, 485 
14, 940 
37, 321 
25, 621 
11, 700 


EO Se 
Wisconsin 

Grocery 
Michigan 
a tiicnnccseces 
Wisconsin : 

Grocery and meat-_-______-- 
EE 
Michigan 
Minnmesota............ 
Wisconsin 

Gas and oil societies. _......_-- 
Minnesota 
Wee na wceowcncccce 


3 184, 873 
4 40, 298 
30, 595 
249 

§ 28, 216 


3 187, 195 
4 43, 624 
31, 164 
241 

5 28, 793 
2, 130 
91, 845 
24, 603 
14, 174 
34, 554 
18, 514 
17, 529 
15, 888 
1, 641 


242, 434 
142, 599 
7, 699 
80, 574 
11, 562 
32, 993 
21, 618 
11, 375 


mm Om OOO ee AI Oe OO 


1, 641 























———— 


Not including deficits of $19,361 in 1934 reported by 5 societies and $20,692 in 1935 reported by 6 societies. 
1 Not including deficits of $11,926 in 1934 and $12,481 in 1935, reported by 2 societies. 
1 Not including deficits of $3,001 in 1934 and $3,072 in 1935, reported by 1 society. 
‘Not including deficits of $3,749 in 1934 reported by 1 society and $4,130 in 1935 reported by 2 societies. 
' Not including deficits of $685 in 1934 and $1,009 in 1935, reported by 1 society. 


Condition of Labor Banks, June 30, 1936 





HERE were four labor banks in operation on June 30, 1936, 

with combined deposits of $20,302,297 and total resources 
amounting to $22,858,772. This was an increase of 11.8 percent in 
deposits and of 16.1 percent in assets from the preceding year. 

The peak of the labor banking movement was reached in 1926, 
when over $108,700,000 was on deposit in 35 such banks and the total 
resources amounted to more than $126,500,000. The banks in oper- 
ation that year had surplus and undivided profits totaling about 
$3,800,000. In the next year began a decline which lasted through 
1933. At the end of that year only four banks were still in operation. 
These, however, have during the past 3 years shown substantial 
gains in surplus, deposits, and assets. 

Data for each of the banks in operation on June 30, 1936, are shown 
in the following table, supplied by the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University. 
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Table 1.—Condition of Labor Banks as of June 30, 1936! 








Capital, | 
surplus, 
Bank and Deposits 
undivided 
profits 








Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill $290, 000 | $6, 131, 090 | 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J ihe 466, 984 2, 677, 272 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, New York, N. Y___.--______---- 660, 913 7, 085, 614 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Louis, Mo panigieage te 683,779 | 4, 408, 321 





Se ok BACT? PE a oso eA Mee | 2, 101, 676 | 20, 302, 297 | 








— oa ‘ 
1 For data as to the deposits and resources of each of these banks since its formation see Mont Lal N 1 
Review, February 1936 (p. 372). Eac 


; serv’ 
Table 2 shows the trend of the labor banking movement since ta 
1920 tion. 
7 “natio 
Table 2.—Development of Labor Banks in the United States, 1920 to 1936: States 


: —= tain h 


I Surplus and a 
Date oy ee Share capital} undivided Deposits I Indepé 
of banks Dav h 


ae se Madeline tea aaart Armis 
Dec. 31— | 


ib eiei tithe dichcnligies onsen $940, 000 $194,446 | $2,258,561 | $3, 628, except 
oO IO 4| 1, 280, 000 255, 869 9, 970, 961 12 782 17 
EEN RRRIINE 2, 050, 473 742,689 | 21,901, 641 26, 506, 723 Mai 
an. Sn whentihilonaabhot’ 4, 222, 230 1,353,022 | 43,324,820) 51. 496,52 fi 
i on cnawe os | 26 6, 441, 267 1,891,757 | 72,913, 180 | 5, RR States 
SE sale 36 9, 069, 072 3, 467,829 | 98, 392, 592 | 015,27 
wuneshenceeaie~ttieah 8, 914, 508 3, 837, 377 | 108, 743, 550 i, 533, 542 opera’ 
8, 282, 500 3, 747,176 | 103, 290, 219 19, 818, 411 
7, 537, 500 3, 821, 205 98, 784, 369 7, 2 0 ba 











6, 687, 500 3, 807, 57 92, 077, 098 8. 530, 604 the he 
4, 112, 500 3,105,336 | 59,817,392 153, R55 oe 
3,912,500 | 2.952.878 | 50,949,570 | 59, 401, 164 indus 
2 537, 500 905,896 | 22 662.514 8. 564, 197 
1, 725, 000 436,421 | 15, 388, 505 853, 35% is ber 
1’ 725, 000 312,433 | 15, 899, 849 19. 168 71s 
1! 725, 000 326,943 | 17, 262. 281 9, 692, 38% of cas 
1' 725, 000 376,676 | 20, 302. 297 99. 858.77) 

work 


! Data are from Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, Report on Labor Banking Move: labor 
ment in the United States, Princeton, 1929, p. 277, and additional new material furnished by the universi | 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. a hol 

? Amalgamated Bank of Philadelphia not included. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Legal Holidays in the United States, 1936 


N THE United States there is no so-called ‘‘national’’ holiday. 
Teach State declares for its own jurisdiction the holidays to be 
observed, either by legislative enactment or by executive proclama- 
ion. Only in the District of Columbia can it be truly said that a 
“national” holiday is provided, since the Congress of the United 
States and the President have exclusive jurisdiction. However, cer- 
tain holidays, such as New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day have been declared legal generally in every State of the Union. 
Armistice Day has been made a legal holiday in every jurisdiction 
except Maryland and the District of Columbia. 

Many of the legal holidays are not observed strictly. In some 
States only partial notice of such holidays is taken, and industry 
operates as usual. Some holidays are designated as applying only 
tobanking. In nearly all of the States provision is made to observe 
the holiday on Monday whenever the day falls on a Sunday. Where 
industry pays the wages of an employee for holidays, such employee 
is benefited by the added days of rest; however, in the vast majority 
of cases where the employee is on a piece-work basis or is a nonsalaried 
worker, a holiday results in smaller pay for the pay period. Organized 
labor, however, has agreed that 1 day in the year shall be observed as 
a holiday and dedicated to the labor movement.' This day is called 
“Labor’s’”’ Day and now is observed in all of the States, usually on 
the first Monday in September. In Several States, notably Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, the day is set by the Governor. In the Philippine 
Islands, the day is celebrated on May 1. 

The following tables show the days, in addition to Sunday, which 
have been designated as legal holidays by the legislatures of the 
various States, Territories, and insular possessions, and by the United 
States Congress for the District of Columbia. Table 1 includes the 
holidays that are observed by the majority of the States, while table 2 
indicates holidays the observance of which is peculiar to the juris- 
diction by reason of a historical, religious, or other local interest. 





' See Origin and Significance of Labor Day, Monthly Labor Review, August 1936 (pp. 279-284). 
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For the most part the sources from which these tables hay been 
compiled are the statutes and session laws of the several States, 
including the legislative sessions of 1936. 


Table 1.—-Legal Holidays in the United States and Territories 








New | Lee’s Ld Ri Memo-| Davis’ | |! Alabai 
tie Year's | Birth- | Firth. | Birth- rial | Birth- | P* Alasks 
Jurisdiction Dey day day day ; day 1 . Labor Arizor 
a (Jan. (Feb. | (Feb. (June ae } cl 

- 22) ‘olor 

— : Conne 
Delaw 
Distri 
Florid 
Georg 
Hawa 
Idaho 
[llinoi 
India! 
lows. 
Kans 
Kentt 
Louis! 
Maine 
Mary 
Mass 
Michi 
Minn 
Missi: 
Misso 
Mont 
Nebr 
Neva 
New 
New . 
New 
New 
Nortt 
Nortt 
Ohio 
Oklat 
Oregc 
Penn: 
Philij 
Puert 
kKhod 
Souti 
Soutt 
Tenn 
Texas 
Uwh 
Verm 
Virgii 
Wash 
West 
Wiser 
Wyo! 





[Sa ae: 


Se TRAE 
eee 
California 

Colorado. ......-.- . 
Connecticut_......__- 
Delaware 

District of Columbia- 
Florida 








Memipeky...<.......-...:-.| 
i, TERE ait atl 
i 
Maryland._......-- (ieee 
Massachusetts - ......-. 
Michigan , 
CO ee 
i sacininsiteseersincce sc 
CS EN Es eee 
Beeeeee.....-..... nee 
ee ee 

















<MKRKK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 


New Hampshire 
ee aig aT 
New Mexico 


North Carolina........___. 
— 


xx! x 


i alegre 


Pennsylvania 
Philippine Islands 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina__.....__- 
South Dakota 


f eae: 


Washington 
West Virginia 


«KKK «KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KK KK OK KK KK KKK OK OK KOK OK OK KK KK KOK OK KX KK KK 





KKK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KOK OK OK KK S 





XXX 


W yoming 























1 First Monday in September. 

? Designated as Confederate Memorial Day. 

3 Nonjudicial day. 

4 Applicable to banks only. Acts 1935 (ch. 212). 
5 Celebrated on May 1. 

6 Also designated Arbor Day. 

? Lee-Jackson Day. 

* Day set by Governor. 
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Table 1.—Legal Holidays in the United States and Territories—Continued 


———— 
=—— 


been 
bates, 








Jurisdiction 





Alabama---.----------------- 
Alaska 
Ariz0D8...--2-222-------2---- 
Arkansas. . ..2<---------0---- 
California... .c-csc.ccceeeee 
Colofad0......ccnasssessesence 
ConnectiCtt. .<aeqesccensucs- 
Delaware. .------.----------- 
District of Columbia-.......-- 
Plorids . .cacccentesecscccccas 


TRINGIS.. .caccecdscenerséeccces 
Indias. ..cceseudoanesceseces 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
LoulsiaNs....ccsccoeso cecesess 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. .............- 
Michigan 
MinnenOth....nsattnenecdaanoon 
MINE. .abncessacecs 
RRR a ee ER ae 
MOGI... .cadesienacnndstce 
NenrGt.. ..citiibiiintettenn 
Neve... cacddittiebamieiteikaiteaaot 
New Hampshire............- 
Now J00U . cttinakambnnendoue 
Nee Bi Gieiiaheeadiccedeccens 
New York 


Rs ee ee 
ys gS Lae 
Philippine Islands........... 
Puerto Rico 


to es 
| Rites oa 


lite te 


wee 
Wyoming 





Colum- 
bus 


Day 
(Oct. 12) 


Genera! 
election 


Armis- 
tice 


Day 
(Nov. 11) 


Thanks- 
giving 
Day * 


Christ- 
mas 


Day 
(Dec. 25) 


Confed- 
erate 
Memo- 
rial 
Day 








XXXXX 





XXXXXXKXX 


XXKXKXKXKKKKXKXKX 


XXXXKKK KK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KK KM KKK KKK KK KKK 








xX KK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK HK KKK MK MK KKK KKK 


XXXKX 





ee eww wwe 








' Nonjudicial day. 


* Also designated Arbor Day. 


' Day set by Governor. 


* Whenever appointed (usually last Thursday in November). 


° Other States also provide by law for an arbor d 


vases for school children. 
' Whenever appointed. 


" Also known as Fraternal Day. 


* Celebrated on April 26. 


‘* Celebrated on the first Frida 


after the first da 
u First Saturday in 
Celebrated on June 3. 
” Act of 1935 


: . clebrated 
elebrated on Apr. 22. 
” Celebrated on May 10. 


Afternoon only. 


” Day selected By the reed between Mar. 1 and Apr, 15. 
y 


” Celebrated on 


100545— 


36- 








ay but do not make it a legal holiday, except in a few 


; y after the first day of February in some counties, and the first Friday 
of April in others. 
mber. 


(ch. 103) provides that banking shall not be interfered with. 
on the last Thursday in November. 
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Table 2.—Holidays Peculiar to Each Jurisdiction by Reason of Histori 
Local Interest 








Jurisdiction 


Date 


Day 


Jurisdiction 


Date 





Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Florida 
i a 


(3) 
June 
Louisiana | Jan. 


Aug. 


Maine---_-.-. 
Maryland 





Massachusetts - _| 


North Carolina.| Apr. 


| May 


13 
26 
30 
18 


June ll. 





Jefferson's Birthday. 
Mardi Gras. 
Seward’s Day. 
Alaska Day. 
Admission Day. 


do. 
Colorado Day. 
Inauguration Day.! 





Mardi Gras.? 

Anniversary of union 
of islands by Ka- | 
mehameha I, 1795. | 

Regatta Day. 

Pioneer Day. 

Anniversary of Bat- 
tle of New Orleans. 

Huey P. Long's Birth- | 
day. 

All Saints’ Day. 

Mardi Gras.‘ 

Patriots’ Day. 

Maryland Day. 

Defenders’ Day. 

Patriots’ Day. 

Bunker Hill Day. 

Jefferson Day. 

Nevada Day. 

Halifax Resolutions || 
Day. 


| Anniversary of || 


Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Inde- || 
pendence. 





1Every fourth year. 
?In cities or towns having carnival associations. 
% September, third Saturday. 


*In the parishes of St. Bernard, Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and ©) 


Oklahoma 
Philippine 
lands. 


| Puerto Rico 


| Rhode Island - -- 


| Tennessee 





Apr. 13 | 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
July 


July 


July 


Nov. 


May 


July 


a Aug. 


West Virginia___| 
| 


June 


13 
30 


| South Carolina__}_.....___- 
| July 
Mar. 


| Apr. : 








Jefferson D 
Assumptio1 


Bonifacio Da 


Rizal Day 
Thursday 
Week. 


Emancipat 
Jose de Die 
Louis 


Mu 


vera’s Birt! 


|} Anniversary 


ing of 
Troops 
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Anniversar 
covery 
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pendence 
Thursday 

Week.’ 
General 

Birthday 


Anniversary 


| 


independer 


Anniversary 


of San Ja 


Pioneer Day 


Bennington 
Day 
West Virgi: 


and by Act 289 (1936) all municipalities of the State where the governing autho 


declare by ordinance. 


5 Legal holiday, in Suffolk county, but observed also in many of suburbs of Bosto: 


® Commemorates the surrender of the city of Manila to the American forces. 


7In counties where the State agricultural and mechanical society holds an annu: 
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LABOR OFFICES 


Establishment of National Labor Department in 
Paraguay ' 


NATIONAL labor department (Departamento Nacional del 
Trabajo) to study working conditions and to formulate measures 
to safeguard the interests of workers was established in Paraguay by 
a decree law of June 24, 1936, which elaborated the provision made 
in decree of March 10, 1936. The labor department, which is to 
function under the supervision of the Ministry of the Interior, is to 
consist of a president and four members appointed by the Executive 
Authority, who also is to fix the budget and upon the request of the 
department issue regulations of the decree. The department must 
include one representative of the employers and one of the workers. 
[tis authorized to name the assistants needed to carry on its activities. 
Specific functions of the labor department established by the decree 
are those relating to prevention and settlement of labor conflicts, 
workers’ housing, labor inspection service, women and children in 
industry, workers’ and employers’ unions, employment agencies, sup- 
pression of alcoholism and dissipation, night work, sanitary working 
places, and paid vacations. The decree names as basic principles 
underlying the settlement of labor conflicts, the 8-hour day or 48-hour 
week, the Sunday rest day, free but not compulsory labor unioniza- 
tion, general payment of wages in cash, and the full legal force of labor 
contracts entered into before this decree became effective. 

The decree is to continue in force for 18 months after its promulga- 
tion. Fines are prescribed for employers who refuse to furnish data 
required by the department. 

“1 Date ati report of Findley Howard, U. 8. Minister to Paraguay, July 2, 1936, and from typed 


copy of Decree Law No. 2303 of June 24, 1936, furnished by Dr. Alfredo Busk Codas, Paraguayan Minister 
to the United States. 
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LABOR CONFERENCES 





Meeting of International Association of Industria] 
Accident Boards and Commissions, 1936 


HE International Association of Industrial Accident Boards an¢ 

Commissions held its twenty-third annual convention at Topeka. 
Kans., September 21 to 24, 1936. In his opening address G. Clay 
Baker, Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation of Kansa: and 
president of the association, stressed the necessity of confining work- 
men’s compensation to the basic intent of such legislation and not 
expanding the principles into the general social-security program 

Reports of the following committees were presented and disc\issed: 
Statistics, forms, safety and safety codes including the electrical 
safety code, rehabilitation, medical, legislative, and the committee 
on administration and procedure. A report of a special committee 
on universal compulsory coverage of all risks was made also at the 
opening session. J. Dewey Dorsett, a former president of the asso- 
ciation, and a member of the North Carolina Industrial Commission, 
introduced the report and stated that some measure of contro! must 
be exerted to prevent the arbitrary cancelation of policies by insur- 
ance companies. The report urged the adoption of a resolution call- 
ing upon the National Council of Compensation Insurance to work 
out a plan of coverage to be submitted to the next meeting of the 
association. Failing this, the report recommended the drafting and 
adoption of a universal coverage provision for submission to the 
States, which would guarantee adequate coverage to all employers 
subject to the workmen’s compensation acts. 

John H. Dukes, chairman of the Industrial Commission of South 
Carolina, considered the problems of a new commission, and gave 
an outline of the experience of the South Carolina Commissio! ad- 
ministering the act during the first year of its existence. The ques 
tion of compensation jurisdiction on Federal projects was presented 
by Frank Langley, chairman of the Industrial Accident Board 0! 
Idaho. After presenting the problem of compensating for injurivs 00 


property of the United States Government, special reference was 
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rade to the recent Federal act providing for the application of 
tate workmen’s compensation for injuries on such property. 

David Vaage, chief of the Industrial Safety Section, International 
Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, outlined the general work of the 
International Labor Office and the status of the industrial safety 
novenent in Europe. Safety work in the International Labor 
fice began in 1921 with the establishment of a special section on 
safety service. The influence of the American safety-first movement 
vas shown and reference was made to the recognition of the problem 
{ safety provisions in the building-construction industry and the 
lace this subject will have in the 1937 agenda. 

The medical sessions of the meeting included papers on the injec- 
ion method for the treatment of hernia, by Dr. Andrew J. Weber, 
pf Milwaukee, Wis., and tuberculosis and its relation to trauma, by 
)r. Jacob A. Goldberg, secretary, New York Tuberculosis and Health 
ssociation, Inc. The question of rating eye disabilities, which had 
not been considered especially by the association since 1927, was 
jiscussed at length, the speakers including Dr. Wm. H. Mehl, Dr. 


Walter L. Small, and L. J. Carey. 
- Dr. Alice Hamilton discussed the making of artificial silk in the 
[nited States, and some of the hazards in connection with this in- 


justry. She stated that there was a general ignorance of carbon 
lisulphide poisoning in the artificial-sikk industry in America and 
leaded for a better understanding of the disease by health and medical 
uthorities. 


A special medical program arranged by the physicians attending 


the conference dealt with several technical problems confronting 


hysicians concerned with the administration of workmen’s compensa- 
jon laws. 

An innovation of the 1936 meeting was a question box which was 
tilized by delegates seeking a solution to some of their individual 
roblems in workmen’s compensation administration. 


_ The following officers were elected for 1936-37: President, Donald 


J. Garcelon, chairman of the Maine Industrial Accident Commission ; 
ice president, Albert G. Mathews, commissioner, Workmen’s 
ompensation Department, West Virginia; secretary-treasurer, Verne 
\. Zimmer, director of the Division of Labor Standards, United 
piates Department of Labor. Executive committee: G. Clay Baker, 
Aansas; William H. Wise, Michigan; Voyta Wrabetz, Wisconsin; 
frank Langley, Idaho; John H. Dukes, South Carolina; and Fred W. 
rmstrong, Nova Scotia. The 1937 meeting of the association will 
be held in Maine, at a date and place to be selected by the new 
resident and executive committee. 

A complete report of the papers presented at the convention will 
» published later in bulletin form by the United States Department 


} Labor. 
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Meeting of International Association of Government] 
Labor Officials, 1936 


HE International Association of Governmental Labor Official 

held its 22d annual meeting in Topeka, Kans., September 24-95 
1936.1 The program consisted in large part of reports of standing 
committees on the status of legislation dealing with labor and oy 
problems and policies of administering the laws that come within th. 
province of the State and Provincial agencies comprising the associg. 
tion. The Unemployment Compensation Committee submitted 
a report on the present status of unemployment compensation, which 
discussed legislation in that field enacted up to September 1, 193¢. 
particularly in regard to the conformity of State statutes with the 
standards set by the Federal Social Security Board. A paper by A.J 
Altmeyer, member of the Social Security Board, dealt with the neces. 
sity for integrating the administration of unemployment compensation 
with that of other labor laws, and with plans by which this integration 
can be accomplished even in those States where the administrative 
agencies are not identical. 

A detailed analysis of old-age pension laws was presented by thy 
old-age pensions committee, which also discussed the standard 
imposed by Federal legislation as a prerequisite to Federal cooper. 
ation. Maj.C. K. Newcombe, of the Workmen’s Compensation Boar 
of Manitoba, reviewed the experience under the old-age pension system 
of that Province and emphasized that careful estimating and budgeting 
were imperative because of the tendency of the coverage to increase. 

Older problems and conditions with which State labor departments 
are constituted to deal were treated in reports and discussions on 
child labor, women in industry, minimum wage, industrial home work 
and collection of wage claims. The questions of tenure of office and 
civil service status for governmental labor officials also occupied part 
of one session and called for considerable debate. 

The Secretary of Labor addressed a joint luncheon meeting of the 
International Association of Governmental Labor Officials and the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions. Her subject was the new responsibilities of State labor 
departments arising out of legislation as well as industrial conditions. 

David Vaage, chief of the Industrial Safety Section of the Inter 
national Labor Organization, spoke on qualifications and training 0! 
factory inspectors in European countries. Henry Epstein, Solicitor 
General of the State of New York, read a paper dealing with minimum 
wage legislation and court action thereon, in which he suggested # 





1 Members were in attendance representing New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Yor 
New Jersey, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Llinois, lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ureg0™ 


Utah, Arkansas, Ontario, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, the United States Department of Labor, 111 | 


Internationa] Labor Organization. 
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ental Eew approach to regulation of wages along the lines of the fair- 
ompetition theory of the N. 1. R. A. He pointed out that the 
onception of legislative control of unfair competition has been 
\flicialsfmupheld by court decisions. 
24-26, 
Anding 
‘nd on Jy nis presidential address A. W. Crawford of the Ontario Depart- 
hin the ment of Labor dwelt upon the attitude of the Canadian labor depart- 
'Ssocli- MB nents toward the organization. While they feel the need of an 
initted HM. <sociation such as the I. A. G. L. O., they feel also that the problems 
, Which fiend needs of the Provincial departments have been so overshadowed 
’ 1936, by the greater numerical force representing the States as to make 
ith the fhe association of doubtful value to the Canadiens. Mr. Crawford 
y Ad eported that the officials of some of the Provinces were discussing 
 Heces- Morganizing a similar association nationally, a move which he deplored 
, and which he called upon the existing international association to 
eration Hnake unnecessary by some readjustments and definite offers of 
trative Meooperation. In consequence, the executive board was directed to 
take such steps as it found feasible to increase the Canadian member- 


by the fiship and to enlist the active interest and participation of the Provin- 
indards ial labor officials. 


Coopel: 
n Board 
svstey THE association voted to discontinue the practice of recent years 
deeting fe! meeting at the same time and place as the International Association 
rcrease ee! Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and to meet without 
rtments relerence to any other gathering unless in the opinion of the executive 
ions op board the interests of the association could be better served by joint 
ne work eecuon. 
fice and. ecommendations contained in the formal committee reports which 
ed part vere adopted by the association included: 

Child labor.—The establishment of the 16-year minimum age require- 
> of the ment for all occupations during school hours and in factories at any 
call the etme; a 14-year age limit for nonfactory work outside school hours; 
d Com (ge nour day and 40-hour week for minors under 18; prohibition of night 
te labor (ork for at least a 13-hour period for minors under 16 and for at least 
ditions. (“2 8-hour period for minors between 16 and 18; the requirement of 
e Inter @e™“Ployment certificates for minors under 18; prohibition of employ- 
nent of minors under 18 in work involving accident or health hazards 
nd the empowering of the State labor agency to specify what trades 
nd occupations shall be considered hazardous; enforcement of street- 
rades laws to be the function of State labor departments instead of 
ocal police departments; enactment of the child-labor amendment to 
he Federal Constitution. 


Attitude of Canadian Labor Departments 
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Home work.—The association recommended that the hom, -work 
committee appointed by the Secretary of Labor be instructed to inyes. 
tigate the effectiveness of applying Federal legislation to produc:s int, 
which industrial home work enters, patterned after the Federa| |ay 
(Hawes-Cooper Act) relating to prison-made goods. In that cop. 
nection a motion was adopted to instruct the home-work cor :nitte. 
of the association to work with the Secretary’s committee in {he 
development of an adequate method of regulating and controlling 
industrial home work. 

Wage claims.—The tentative draft of uniform State legislatioy 
dealing with the payment of wages and collection of wage claim: 
through State labor agencies was presented as proposed by joint 
committee of the association and the office of the Secretary of Labor 
With modifications and interpretations discussed at the imecting. 
this draft was accepted as embodying the policy of the Association op 
that subject. 

Cwil service—The recommendations adopted by the convention 
dealing with civil service were: 

That the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials cooperate 
with the Civil Service Assembly, the National Civil Service Reform Leacue, the 
National League of Women Voters, the National Consumers’ League, and with 
such professional organizations as the American Prison Association, the American 
Association of Social Workers, the American Engineering Council, and the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, and with the various associations of civil-service 
employees in their efforts to safeguard, improve, and extend the merit system in 
State and Federal agencies. Cooperation with similar organizations in Canada 
should be sought. That this association work for the establishment of sound 
merit-rating and compensation-classification systems for public employees. That 
the labor bureaus in the various States cooperate with colleges and universities 
in establishing training courses for public service. 


Officers, 1936-37 


Tue commissioner of the North Carolina Department of Labor, 
A. L. Fletcher, was elected president of the association for the ensuing 
year. ‘The five vice presidents elected to serve with him are: \\illiam 
E. Jacobs, Tennessee Department of Labor; L. Metcalfe Walling, 
Rhode Island Department of Labor; W. A. Pat Murphy, Oklahoma 
Department of Labor; Martin P. Durkin, Illinois Department 0 
Labor; and Adam Bell, British Columbia Department of Labor. 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the United states 
Department of Labor, was reelected to the office of secretary-tressurel. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada was declared the preference of the a-<0¢lt- 
tion as the place of holding the 1937 meeting, but the final decision 
was left with the executive board. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Education in C. C. C. Camps in February 1936 


T THE end of February 1936 there were 292,000 C. C. C. 
enrollees participating in the educational activities of the 
amps, according to a recent report.’ The objectives of C. C. C. 
educational work are stated to be: To eliminate illiteracy; to raise 
the level of enrollees deficient in school subjects; to provide instruction 
on camp work jobs and projects, vocational training, cultural and 
veneral education, training in constructive and worthwhile use of 
leisure time and in health, first aid, and safety, and character and 
citizenship training; and to assist enrollees in finding employment. 
Variety and flexibility are necessary in the C. C. C. educational 
program because so many of the enrollees have had very little school- 
ing. A study of their previous schooling revealed that over 10,000 
men in the camps were illiterate and that more than 50 percent of the 
enrollees had not completed the eighth grade. While 46 percent had 
gone to high school, only one-third of them had graduated. A little 
over 3 percent had been college students, but only one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent had graduated. 


Participation in Educational Program 


During February 1936, 8,882 young men were being instructed for 
the first time in reading and writing. Altogether 35,000 had been 
taught to read and write since the inauguration of the C. C. C. In 
february 6,989 elementary courses were being given and 91,213 
enrollees therein were being given an opportunity to overcome defi- 
clencies in common-school subjects. 

In addition to opportunity for improving their general education, 
C.C. C. men are given a chance to acquire skill in various kinds of 
jobs and thus fit themselves for a better livelihood in the future. 
Vocational training is available both on the job and through more 
advanced courses in the camp school. Because of the many kinds of 
work carried on by the C. C. C., embracing, under 60 major classifica- 
tions of jobs, practically 300 jobs for training purposes, the men in 
' Emergency Conservation Work (Civilian Conservation Corps). Education in Civilian Conservation 


Corps Camps, by Howard W. Oxley. Washington, 1936. A short description of the organization of the 
educational program of the C. C. C. was given in the Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (p. 375). 
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these camps have an unusual opportunity, by trying various kinds of 
work under competent technical supervision, to discover that for which 
they are best adapted. In February 1936 more than 233,000 mey 
were gaining knowledge on the job of such work as stonema sonry, 
forestry, surveying, road building, terracing, clerical manage ment, 
etc. In the same month 217,039 men were being instructed in the 
17,523 vocational courses given in the camp schools. These course 
included such subjects as auto repairing, carpentry, cooking, mechani. 
cal drawing, radio servicing, and plane surveying. Agricultura] 
projects included in many camps the study of gardening, livestock. 
poultry, and dairying. , 

Hobby or avocational interests of the men have been encouraged 
by the camp advisers, in the belief that some constructive ac tivity 
in their leisure time makes the men more creative and alert and may 
lead to the discovery of vocational aptitudes. Arts and crafts. 
dramatics, landscaping, drawing, and music have been among these, 
and in many cases they have led to other interests and forms of ex. 
pression. 

The cultural facilities of the camps have been extended. In the 
camp libraries 417,000 books are circulating among 181,000 men 
monthly, and approximately 10,000 educational films, covering a 
wide range of subjects, are shown in the camps each month. Camp 
newspapers and periodicals are published by the men in many camps, 
and forum and debate groups, which discuss current questions of 
public interest, are found in over half the camps. 


Community and School Cooperation 


SUPPLEMENTARY services by outside groups, such as community 
leaders and school personnel, have added much to the regular camp 
instruction. School buildings and playgrounds have been placed at 
the disposal of nearby camps, and additional supplies, laboratory 
and shop equipment, and textbooks have been secured through these 
groups. During February 1936 approximately 1,200 school teachers 
conducted regular classes for C. C. C. men, and about 9,000 men at- 
tended classes in nearby village schools, making use of the workshop 
and laboratory equipment of such schools. 

Colleges and universities have also cooperated in the educational 
program, 12 having given scholarships or other financial aid to quall- 
fied enrollees for college work, 6 having made their libraries, |abora- 
tories, classrooms, and gymnasiums available to camp students, 2 
having donated books to camp libraries, and others having permitted 
camps to use their projectors, films, slides, and forestry and art 
exhibits. Correspondence courses, at low cost, are being offered by 
a score of colleges. In February 1936, 5,735 such courses, with 25,188 
camp men enrolled, were offered. 
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Guidance and Placement Service 


PrePARATION for normal community life and employment on ter- 
mination of enrollment is also a part of the education afforded C. C. C. 
mrollees. Coaching on essentials of successful job interviews with 
prospective employers is given and in some corps areas a special 
wurse in “job getting’ is taught. Community guidance and place- 
ment councils have been formed in various cities and States through 
the cooperation of C. C. C. advisers and local officers. A placement 
wency in Boston for C. C. C. men has already placed several hundred. 
follow-up agencies for former enrollees have been organized in Ohio 
and Indiana, and a State-wide study of their vocational needs made 
in Rhode Island. During the year 1935, 134,056 men left the corps 
to accept employment. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Trend of Strikes 


HE trend of strikes in September 1936 was downward 4s (oy. 
pared with the previous month, preliminary information jn, 
cating a drop of 11 percent in the number of new strikes and a corre. 
sponding decrease in the number of workers involved in. strike 
beginning in the month. Due to the large number of strikes whic} 
continued into September from preceding months, the number of 
strikes in progress during September and the number of workers 
involved in those strikes appear to be a little higher than for \ugus. 
The number of man-days idle during September because of strikes 


was approximately 25 percent higher than in August. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to September 1936 ! 


















































| ; 
ee Workers involved 
Number of strikes in strikes— 
alana = Mu 
Pa Con- 
Year and month tinued | Begin- — . | Ended | Inef- | Begin- | In prog 
from | ing in ree in fect at | ning in ress 
pre- | month during | month end of | month during 
ceding | or year month month} or year month 
month 
1935 
s) | . | See eee CS a Sa lape ae Sh ) ae 45 
Re eee On ot mae | : 73 140 213 130 83 81, 194 ~~ 92, 630 720, 73 
EE A A NL 83 149 232 130 102 64, 238 96, 533 836, 498 
A heii iba ciseunisdh Mieke | 102 175 277 163 1144 | 53,089 | 98,457 966, WW 
Ee eS ee 114 180 204 161 133 67, 857 124, 174 | 1, 178,851 
RIAs an ee ee 133 174 307 177 130 | 102,491 | 151,163 | 1, 697,848 
EE EPS eRe 130 189 319 186 133 48,917 129, 784 | 1,311,278 
RES NTE eee 133 1s4 317 179 138 70, 046 141, 829 | 1, 297, 730 
(pS ES 138 239 377 228 149 74,313 | 150,835 | 1, 191, 663 
EISELE SEES EEA 149 162 311 169 142 | 453,820 | 514, 427 ()27, 04 
iliac teas iaiioin satieiewrnsaeaiytil 142 190 332 200 132 48,223 | 133,742 | 1, 562,48 
URINE... oc dsi sings onces | 132 142 274 154 120 | 38,279 | 100,732 | 1,003, 8% 
SEE | ciaiabonasngess ~oee} 120 90 210 126 84 14, 746 61, 782 660, 911 
1936 
i cee 84 163 247 146 101 31, 836 58, 583 632, 705 
ESSA 101 146 247 128 119 63, 133 89, 768 747,89 
Peach nobandanckadokbahee 119 182 301 175 126 75, 257 | 122,301 | 1, 330,78 
CI siesta alata Hoennes oat, aboard 126 172 298 174 124 63, 783 93, 886 692, 824 
BEEP cccciniocesccccsncccadices 124 194 318 213 105 71,839 | 120,969 | 986, %1 
ERS SSS Fe 105 169 274 145 129 61,003 | 129,38) | 1, 279,274 
ER 60 REY ae 2 129 170 299 189 110 38, 000 122, 000 | 1,075, 
SEE  Mndnnns wm apietigslistnitia 110 230 340 200 140 72,000 | 118, 000 891, 000 
SSE eee ee ae! 140 205 345 195 150 64,000 | 125,000 | 1, 120,000 
1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or eo less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor '0 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 dai!) psper, 


labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written ‘0 repre 


sentatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers |) %\"* 


of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. 


particularly true with regard to figures for the last 3 months and these should be considered as pre")!!! 


estimates. 
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As compared with September a year ago, the figures for September 

1936 show an increase of approximately 27 percent in the number of 

new strikes, but a great decrease in the number of workers involved 

and the number of man-days idle. During September 1935 the short 

but widespread strike in the bituminous-coal mining industry ac- 

counted for a large percentage of the total number of workers involved 

and the man-days of idleness. With figures for this strike eliminated 

S com. for purposes of comparison, the picture for September 1936 shows an 

1 indie increase of 19 percent in the number of workers involved and 9 percent 

corre. ft in the number of man-days idle. 

strikes An analysis of strikes in September, based on detailed and verified 

which Mf information, will appear in the Monthly Labor Review for January 

iber of 1937. 
vorkers 

Lugust, Analysis of Strikes in July 1936 ! 


St rikes 


——_—<=9 00 


ETAILED information has been obtained on 144 strikes begin- 

D ning in July which involved 36,000 workers. The following 

analysis is based on these strikes and 129 which began prior to but 

continued into July, making a total of 273 strikes in progress during 

the month. These strikes involved 120,000 workers, and resulted 

Moo @ in 1,065,000 man-days of idleness in July. The statistical tables do 

 @ not include figures for 26 strikes beginning in July notices of which 

appeared in newspapers over the country. The Bureau has not yet 

obtained sufficient information on these strikes to justify their 
inclusion in this report. 

Of the 144 strikes beginning in July on which information has 
"been obtained, nearly half were in four industry groups. These 
"B® were textiles with 26, building and construction with 19, relief and 
oS OW. P. A. projects with 12, and transportation and communication 
“* with 11. There were more than 100,000 man-days of idleness in 
“2° Bg each of four industry groups, namely, machinery manufacturing 
ees ME (241,131), textiles (167,849), lumber and allied products (142,380), 
i; Mg and extraction of minerals (111,223). The total of these figures 
accounts for more than 60 percent of the total man-days idle because 
a a Of strikes during the month of July. 





Oss 981 ' Since detailed information on all strikes has not yet been received (see footnote to preceding table), 
1, 279, 274 the following tables do not include data on all strikes beginning or ending in this month. Data on missing 
strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in July 1936, by Industry 
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iron and steel and their products, not including ma- | ive 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...........--_- 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), and edge | 


TEE. < oc dkencelpilinsuusedlanbdsssepepnaboapes ably das 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. _|____ 
Stoves 


Tools (not bee te ode tools, machine tools, files, and | 
8 RR ee Re ee 












See. Fear. Ore l 750 
EERSTE ETS SNL. IR aI es 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment_. ~ 5 1, 763 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies .______...__-- ele Mk. 
Foundry and machine-shop products-_-_....._......__.__-._| 4 | 763 
meas ene peenogranhs........................-- RL AOAE: 1s == 
ET HE SUE. Joos ckeambttbbsasotdcccessdboneeds eee PEP ES + 
ee BE ea ] 1, 000 
Transportation equipment __ SSP R, Be LER 625 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_-..................-_.--- l 625 
RS. Eae ek Ae en | Jeidddeuuadedwhcs sued) eb Lom 
Nonferrous metals and their products...» 2 | 375 
Brass, bronze, and copper products........._......-..___- . oe | 375 
Stamped and ‘enameled SE eens ae ee EP RR eb. 
RR Os Ge, ee a ee ndekdabd ddductneietde ‘MaMa 
Lumber and allied products______.__._.-...._...-_-..--- id 9| 2,607 
Pin Ridcbdbiuctbbhoccshasbsbsncbecestecwuetes 4 | 396 
NE SELLE TEE 3| 1,572 
Sawmills and logging camps. .-......... ..................-. 1 600 
a 1 | 39 
Stone, clay, and glass products. #¢ ae 5 | 990 
Sidi nntubccmneteideiGhedinddiiinteaseanceanetens 2 | 569 
| BESS ER Se oe a Ee pak, BE! 3 421 
Textiles and their products___.._____- ; ' 26 5, 228 
Fabrics: 
Cotton goods__........._. ] 172 
er eer I eo dh kc kc cheb nnusessed 3 1, 525 
Woolen and worsted goods_._.._......._..- 2 447 
St ee a eee + eer LER eS Ee ok, ee 3 464 
Wearing apparel: 
TIN. £5, ode 62d d hs de eu akas~bdokekocodoim 1 | 160 
I st ena 3 241 
Corsets and allied garments______- Ueedee i hibaabtbeth oa 1 34 
(EEE 3 | 225 
{| Yd LES a ea + fC 4 | 800 
lear le. Re SE Sa a ae a 2 | 615 
RS GRRE Ge) 2 Ot 6 ee et eee eee me 2 | 488 
0 veliin es See 1 | 7 
Leather and its manufactures. es 4 | 190 
ee  ienied cnmennntcidhliiiesesdtdetnnntnenades - 3 130 
jo gf OE Eee eee rs ey 1 60 
Food and kindred products__.___________- = ates TERE . 219 
LEED, 260 itn. cchicttucocdtdcddacuddies sawctcorccodal 4 67 
a ln cial nan Seninlans die 3 100 
RIES ORNS ITN Aes! ome. TAS 
SE OEE SE A Ie as aS: oy ae, 
Slaughtering and meat packing..............-___..-..___-- 1 52 
RELL FS en 65 
EE EE ET el TS ENN een eae 
3 = and publishing: Newspapers and petiodicais....__| ye eos 
a =63n”ti‘(ié‘é«é#”*COC*‘*S gl ii ttt a teiteatncenn di tasrtsiccitMnnescwen estilalin avin matin atere mise 1 65 
4 Chemicals and allied products__........___--- | 2 2,616 
| ehh ioaneidicsiessnhhghsartetpasccoasunsenesl 1 341 
a: iis 5cb06esecctsesccepccseccesscoccecae 2 2, 275 
: addi enetimnetennntimannisnmmonsénenatmeme TS Tere 
“9 CE AIL T DEL ETT ae 2 1,424 
Bs i ie nie 2 1, 424 
a Miscellaneous manufacturing--_...............-..-..-...-- 4 639 
bY Electrie light, power, and manufactured gas -_-_.............|......].--.-..-- 
ae ee aineninneiminntemmonmnning 2 39 
nec Aan ao hiktaAbeenasaiaebenhobeet 2 
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Table 1.—Strikes in July 1936, by Industry—Continued 
































Beginning in In progress 
July during July | Man- 
days 
Industry — — idle 
|Num-| Wesheliuiiis Workers a 
| ber en ber |involved 
gxtraction of minerals. _....___. a a ee 6; 1,791 13 | 10,700 | 111, 223 
Coa! inining, anthracite-- hen —o : 4) 1,381 5 1, 631 14, 992 
Coal mining, bituminous. - ian 1 | 280 5 6, 175 52, 249 
Metalliferous mining.............- L| 130 2} 2,194] 38,582 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining- im Re EL, RNS 1 700 5, 400 
Transportation and communication a ale il R54 18 1, 669 17, 502 
Water transportation. --.-.......-- ; . ee 6 470 8 694 6, 324 
Motortruck transportation _____-- Dciatante . 268, 4 359 7 | 486 5, 644 
Motorbus a - oe dadrminle es ci cea maiel l 25 l 25 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous-. ee eee. An Se 2 464 5, 034 
BD... -0cnono------n--202---20---------- 2-22 ---- 2 -onn ee 2 ne | 9) 933) 20) 8,437] 21,944 
ea 2 | 29 7 1, 537 11, 533 
Retail. e} 904) 13 1, 900 10, 411 
Domsestt and ‘personal service oa se | 7) 1,057) 9 | 21, 264 16, 827 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses_.__- oe 4 | 62 4 62 488 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors me Y Sh oaene ae 1 | 20,200 8, 800 
| : ross] 1 | 145 l 145 1, 740 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing. --- | 1 | 550 | 1 550 2’ 750 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
specifie industry) - - MIMMbd tn tienagnaeewies l | 300 | 2 307 3, 049 
Professional service. ._..........- biduebsrnescsina --==-| 2 225 | 2 225 1,475 
Recreation and amusement. ees awl 1 | "— l 200 1, 400 
Semiprofessional, attendants, ‘and he Ape er eee 1 1 25 75 
Building and construction_- ee aloud -| 19 1, 622 | 29 2,431 29, 005 
Buildings, exclusive of P W. A.- , -| s 581 ll 677 4, 476 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc.. and P. W. A. | 
eee sSnas . ; : 11 1, 041 18 1, 754 24, 529 
Agriculture, ete _ - aS eee ee phccpseane xh 4 1,200 | 8 7, 300 69, 700 
CO EEE sates a 3 500 | 6 6, 500 61, 000 
Fishing. sass —_ ane 1 700 | 2 800 8, 700 
Relief work and W. P. A_- ie Se eee 12 | 10,032 | 12 | 10,032 22, 806 
Other nonmanufac turing ID tei suacshckccnn,. 1 10 | 2 | 64 | 202 





The greatest number of strikes beginning in July were in the 
States of Pennsylvania, New York, California, and Ohio, the numbers 
being 26, 15, 15, and 13, respectively. The total of these four figures 
represents approximately half of the 144 new strikes for the entire 
country. There were more than 50,000 man-days of idleness during 
July because of strikes in each of seven States. These were California 
(107,863), Idaho (65,000), Illinois (73,206), New Jersey (118,360), 
New York (50,465), Ohio (130,416), and Pennsylvania (110,874). 

Of the 273 strikes in progress during July, 8 extended into 2 or more 
States and are classified as “‘interstate’’ in table 2. The most important 
of these was the strike of the Remington-Rand employees in New 
York, Ohio, and Connecticut. The other seven were small strikes, 
none of which involved as many as 500 workers. 
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Table 2.—Strikes in July 1936, by States Ta 
Beginning in July | ™ te ~~ during 
y 
State — ne 
Workers Workers 8 July 
Number involved Number involved 
a I a Ee Ee eee 144 36, 115 273 120, 020 O64. 599 
ge EE AO eS a a er 2 2, 264 vo a 
Se SE Se 2 ae RE EEE GET ew 1 2, 500 10 On 
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EEE SES SCRE DER RENIN 1 56 1 5 Fen 
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SER ST ES PE eS RSL P I 10 5, 420 15 6, 240 73 0 Trans 
EL CP ees Sere 1 40 2 316 7’ O68 Nonfe 
ES SS, CR 2 RR es 1 20 ] 20 ey Lumt 
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2 Ey es Peeper 1 280 2 5, 280 43. by Textil 
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SET SS SS ae eee Sees 4 305 rae Rubb 
ES EE: TE IIT ELLE 5 448 6 496 2 184 Misee 
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ES, RE OL, SE a eee Sees eee 1 225 
SEL RE RS URS SRR 6 1, 754 i) 9, 327 118, 3¢ ‘ 
ES STS a SEER. 1 15 2 120 oss Extra 
PT itnthnsingccodeuinphhibabebseattteseccece 15 1, 955 33 23, 395 50, 463 Tran 
SS CR St ASE Ne reortas 2 772 3 1, 872 7.012 Trad 
8 CRS, -. SRT A SP SRNR 13 1, 522 27 13, 511 130, 418 Dom 
8 SRE a eR Se: See eae 1 61 1, 2 Profe 
SS, a a ST: 7 682 9 914 7, 618 Build 
SSIS re SS Sa 26 11, 625 51 15, 812 110, 874 Agric 
SE SR a Ape Ueda 3 400 & 40 hes 
EEE EEN AMT INE OTE, LA Se 4 1, 894 20,700 fae (Enel 
RS IE IE OS Tae 5 239 6 318 4, 816 — 
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EE Ae a i es Tia aise l 700 
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PO CAE Sh ckbbabdincddaddscccumadseuboccentée 3 2, 285 4 2,306) 11,4 unl 
EE 3 1, 135 s 8, 900 18, 155 
ici ee ot 3 one 
gin 
The 144 strikes beginning in July are classified in table 3 according per 


to industry group and the number of workers involved in each. The JB a} 
average number of workers involved in the 144 strikes was 251, IB iny 
although 57 percent of the strikes involved less than 100 workers wel 
. each. Only one strike beginning in July involved as many as 5,000 oth 
workers. This was a strike of W. P. A. workers engaged on the uns 
municipal airport project at Philadelphia, Pa. This strike began on oar 
July 31 and was settled August 5. dey 
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Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in July 1936, Classified by Number of Workers 
Involved 














Number of strikes in which the number of 
workers involved was— 





Industrial group 
100 1,000 
and and 














Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
Cl § a a ae «® 

Machinery, not including transportation a all 

Transportation equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their commana 

Lumber and allied products- - 7 oe ee 

Stone, clay,’and glass roducts - 

Textiles and their products......................_____- 

Leather and its manufactures.................__- 

Food and kindred products_-_-- ---- FT 

Paper and printing ------- PRR 

Chemicals and allied products. 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufactures. ---_-..---- 








Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals ree ends 
Transportation and communication. _.........__- 


= 


Domestic and personal service 
Professional service 


—_ 


6 | 
l 
Q | 
a 
9 
4 
‘| 
a} 





In 45 percent of the strikes beginning in July the major issues were 
union organization matters. This group of strikes included about 
one-third of the total number of workers involved in the strikes be- 
ginning in the month. In 38 percent of the strikes, including 55 
percent of the workers, the major issues were wages and hours. In 
table 4 the 144 strikes are classified according to the major issues 
involved. In the disputes classified under “other” the major issues 
were specific grievances which could not properly be included in the 
other classifications. Examples of these grievances are delayed pay, 
unsatisfactory living quarters (for seamen), objections to the use of 
certain machinery, and demands for an extra man in the steward’s 
department (on board a ship). 
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Major issues 
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NE cn cnn aemosine 


A ELIE: LIES CEE ITE 


Wage decrease.._.......__- 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Wage decrease, hour increase 
II, « acnarhiesindcixeuinipineeanay wtde mina omy 


ee eewes 


ae ARE RS Siiaeeaete 


Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours._________. 


Se i da a i eg 


Violation of agreement............._________. 
Discrimination .............._- ; 


Miscellaneous. ...............- i. Soe aA . 
EEE ae oe 


RR aS ‘ia See 








Of the 273 strikes in progress during July, 169 were terminated 
during the month. The average duration of these strikes which 
ended in July was 27 calendar days. 
them lasted less than 1 week and more than half of them were termi- 
nated in less than one-half month after they began. 
as shown in table 5, had been in progress for 3 months or more 
The most important of these were the strike against the Vermont 
Marble Co. at Proctor, Vt., which began in October 1935, and the 
strike of textile workers at the Gaffney Manufacturing Co., Gaffney. 


S. C., which began in April 1936. 

















Strikes | Workers in, 
Number — of | Number 
=z 
144 | 100.0} 36, 115 
55 38. 2 | 19, 959 
35 24.3 9, 158 
5 | 3.5 6, 887 
12 8.3 3, 032 
1 | R 110 
2 | 1.4 772 
65 45.1 | 11, 893 
4 2.8 | 283 
28 19.3 8, 137 
23 16.0 2, 424 
6 4.2 289 
2 1.4 290 
2 1.4 470 
24 | 16. 7 4, 263 
1 re | 388 
6 4.2 1, 198 | 
16 11.1 2, 597 
1 | a 80 





Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in July 1936 
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Table 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in July 1936 














Number of strikes with duration of— 





; | 1 week 
Industrial group Total | Less | 20d |}¢and/ 1 and | 2and 
than 1 less less less less 

week than | than1/} than 2| than 3 

month! months! months 





All industries 








Manufacturing 


[ron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery ; , 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 








~_ 


ment 

ansportation equipment 
valerems metals and their products 
Lumber and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textiles and their products 
Leather and its manufactures.............._____- 
Food and kindred products..................... 
Chemicals and allied products..............____- 
Miscellaneous manufactures 











Nonmanufacturing 


Domestic and personal service 

Professional service 

Building and construction 

Agriculture, etc 

Te A 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 





KK OwoKwam 








Thirty-nine percent of the strikes which were terminated in July 
were settled directly by the employers and representatives of the 
organized workers. This group of strikes included 45 percent of the 
total number of workers. Thirty-six percent of the strikes, including 
another 45 percent of the workers, were settled with the assistance 
of Government conciliators or labor boards, the workers being re- 
presented in most of these cases by union officials. 

No settlements were reached in 24 strikes which were terminated 
during July. In these cases the workers dropped their demands and 
returned to work without settlements, or they lost their jobs through 
the action of the employers in hiring new workers to take their places 
or going out of business in the locality. 


Table 6.— Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in July 1936 











Strikes Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 


Percent y Percent 
Number of total Number of total 











Employers and workers directly 

apres and representatives of organized workers 
irectly 

Government conciliators or labor boards 

Private conciliators or arbitrators 


Terminated without formal settlement 
Not reported 
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Thirty-nine percent of the strikes which ended in July, including 
45.5 percent of the workers, resulted in substantial gains for th, 
workers; that is, the wellcers obtained substantially all that thoy 
demanded. Twenty-eight percent of the strikes, includiag 44 percep; 
of the workers, resulted in partial gains or compromises for the work. 
ers, while another 28 percent of the strikes, including only 9 percen; 
of the workers, resulted in little or no gains for the workers. This 
information is shown in table 7. 

Table 8, which shows the results of the 169 strikes in relation to 
the major issues involved, indicates that the workers were abou 
as successful in their wage and hour strikes as in their organization 
strikes. They won, lost, and compromised about an equal proportion 
of each group. 


Table 7.— Results of Strikes Ending in July 1936 








Strikes | Workers involv 


Results : — —|————. 
Percent ar . | Percent 
of total Number of total 











Substantial gains to workers 
Partial gains or compromises 
Little or no gains to workers.........................--| 
Jurisdictional or rival union settlements | 





Not reported 








Table 8.— Results of Strikes Ending in July 1936 in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
September 1936 


URING September 1936, the Secretary of Labor, through the 

Conciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection with 
97 disputes, which affected a known total of 59,605 employees. Of 
hese disputes, 50 were adjusted, 1 was referred to another agency, 5 
could not be adjusted, and 41 were still pending. The table following 
shows the name and location of the establishment or industry in 
which the dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike, 
lock-out, or controversy not having reached the strike or lock-out 
stage), the craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its pres- 
ent status, the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, 
and the number of workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 





New York Painters’ Agreement 


FTER a 10-day strike ending August 25, 1936, a l-year agree- 
ment was signed by the Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators of the city of New York and District No. 9 of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America. It is 
estimated that 10,000 painters, decorators, and paperhangers in New 
York City are covered by the agreement. Among the major new 
provisions in this agreement are those granting the union the right 
to name a certain proportion of the workers on each job, affording a 
measure Of job security for older workers, and establishing machinery 
for the settling of disputes and grievances. 


Employment 


Tue principal issue which brought about the strike was the union’s 
demand that it have the right to name a sufficient number of the 
workers on a job to eliminate the ‘“‘kickback”’ ! abuse which, it alleged, 
was prevalent in the industry. The union claimed that in spite of the 
prevailing closed union shop this abuse was perpetrated by the em- 
ployers’ freedom to give employment to those union men who would 
accept the kickback practice. The new agreement seeks to eliminate 
this by granting the union the right to name 25 percent of the workers 
employed on jobs in Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond Counties. 
Ifan employer violates a wage or hour provision, the joint trade board 
(see below) may authorize the union to designate, for not more than 
6 months, up to 50 percent of the working force. 

Other provisions regulating employment include the requirement 
that on jobs located outside of the three counties named above, 50 
percent of the force must be members of District Council No. 9, and 
the prohibition of commercial employment agencies as a source of labor 
supply in the industry. 

If a building has been unionized through the efforts of pickets, 
preference in employment must be given such pickets, if so arranged 
between the union and the employer. This preference, lasting for 1 
year after the job is unionized, is effective up to 50 percent of the 
working force or until all the pickets have been absorbed. 





' The “kickback”’ is the practice whereby the employers receive back part of a worker’s wages while 
ostensibly paying the union scale. 
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Sharing of Work 


To avorp discrimination against the older worker it is providy 
that if 10 to 20 journeymen are employed, at least 1 must be 55 Year 
ofageorover. If 20 or more journeymen are on a job, at least 2 my 
be of that age. 

Working hours are regulated in detail to insure that available wo, 
will be spread among the greatest possible number of journeyme, 
A 35-hour, 5-day week is specified, working hours being from 8 a. m, ,, 
noon and 1 to 4 p. m. daily. Work is prohibited on Saturdays ap, 
Labor Day. Double time must be paid for overtime and Sunday 
work, as well as for work performed on nine specified holidays. |, 
job cannot be performed during regular hours, the trade committe: 
(see below) may grant a permit for one or two s-hour night shifts at 
higher rate, provided that no work is done during the day. If neces. 
sary, permits may be given for two additional hours at the higher rate 


Only the regular hours may be worked on residential jobs and w4 


more than one shift a day in any case. During the dull seasop 
January, February, and March, the workweek is reduced to 21 houx 
except for a very few types of work. 


Enforcement Machinery 


SECURING compliance with terms of the agreement is initially th 
work of the shop steward and the business agent. The latter js 
granted access to jobs during working hours for this purpose. Alleged 
violations may be referred to a standing trade committee, composed of 
one representative each of the association and the union, which is to 
meet within 24 hours of call by either party. This committee is als 
to hear cases of discharge for reasons other than incompetence or in- 
subordination, setting penalties for unfair discharge at its discretion. 

Any matter not settled by the trade committee is to be referred to: 
standing joint trade board which has final jurisdiction. The board is 
composed of three representatives of the association and three of the 
union, each group of representatives having one vote. In case of dis 
agreement an impartial person is to be added. The board must meet 
within 3 days after written notice of a complaint is received and has 
authority to summon any member of the association or union, as well 
as to require the production of books, papers, or other desired evidence. 
Penalties set by the board are to be imposed on the offending membe! 
by the association or union. The board may also require restitution 
of the balance due when less than the regular scale has been paid, 
but such returns to an underpaid worker may not cover more than 
1 month’s underpayment. 
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Strikes and lock-outs are prohibited during the term of the agree- 
ment and it is further specified that no support is to be given a union 
which engages in stoppages in violation of an agreement. The union, 
however, reserves the right to refuse to work with nonunion journey- 


® nen. In such case 24 hours’ notice must be given the trade com- 


mittee. 
Wage Rates and Wage Payment 


DeETAILED piece rates are specified for paperhangers, and a flat rate 
of $9 per day for painters. Journeymen on out-of-town jobs receive 
either the local or New York City rate, whichever is higher, and in 
addition carfares in excess of 10 cents, board, and lodging. Time 
spent in traveling to out-of-town jobs, except at night, must be 
paid for at the regular rates up to 8 hours in any 24. 

Wages are to be paid each Friday in cash during working hours. 
Not more than 1 day’s pay may be held back unless 50 or more 
journeymen are employed, in which case 2 days’ pay may be held 
back. Two hours’ extra pay must be given as a penalty for late pay- 
ment, but if delayed beyond 8 a. m. the following Monday, no journey- 


-man may work on the job until payment is made. If layoffs occur 


during the day for any cause other than bad weather, a full day’s pay 
must be given. A daily extra of 1 hour’s pay is provided for the man 
in charge of materials if five or more journeymen are on the job. 


Other Provisions 


Various health and sanitation rules are provided in the agreement, 
as well as a specification that all employers must carry insurance as 
required by the workmen’s compensation law of New York State. 
No more favorable conditions may be granted to other employers 
than are provided in this agreement, and neither party may adopt or 
continue in effect rules or bylaws contrary to the terms of the agree- 
ment. Jurisdictional disputes are to be settled according to the usual 


joint-arbitration plan of the New York building trades. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
| August 1936 





ABOR turn-over reports for August reflected the seasonal influence: 
that ordinarily dominate industry at that season of the year 
Compared with the previous month, reports from representatiye 
manufacturing industries to the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed , 
sharp rise in lay-offs, largely as a result of the partial suspension 
operations in the automobile industry preparatory to the introduction 
of new models. The quit and discharge rates in August were moder. 
ately higher than in July, while the accession rate fell off slightly. 










All Manufacturing 





ALTHOUGH somewhat short of the July peak, the hiring rate in 
August was still substantially higher than in the corresponding month 
of last year. As against an accession rate of 4.60 per 100 workers on 
the pay rolls in August 1935, the current level is 4.72. The total 
separation rate for August was 4.73 per 100 workers compared with 
3.77 a year ago. Not only were lay-offs higher than in the same month 
of last year, but the discharge and quit rates also show increases. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing more than 2,200,000 workers in August. The rates represent the 
number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 14 industries for 
which separate rates are shown (see table Z) reports were received 
from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers 
in each industry. 

The monthly trend of labor turn-over for manufacturing as a whiole 
is shown in table 1 for 1935 and for the first 8 months of 1936. 
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‘able 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 
Representative Factories in 144 Industries 















































| ; | Sep- | No- | De- 
Class of rate and pon Se March | April| May | June | July | AUS*| tem- | 2°%-| yem-| cem- | Aver 
yeal y | | ust | ber ber ber age 

Quit rate is - | | 
WH... cccncesey OT) 1 OS 0.86 | 1.16 | 1.06 {| 1.13 | 1.15 BS > ee ae eee 
1935.......-| .76] .73| .75| .93] 1.21] .83| .90| .86| 1.05 | 0.89 | 0.77 | 0.69| 0.86 

Discharge rate: | 
ees -17| .19 21 20 23 . oe | See eee Pee at em 
1935...------.| -18| .18| .17] .20] .17] .20|] .20| .21] .19| .21] .20| .18|] .19 

Lay-off rate: ! | 
"A, Jaidesabiiine 2.66 | 2.21 1.83 | 1.92 | 2.06 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 3.23 |______|_- ean eee 2 
1935...-------| 210] 1.88 | 2.32 | 2.60] 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57 | 2.70 | 1.95 | 2.03 | 2.58 | 289| 251 

Total separation 

rate: 

1996..--------| 3.57 | 3.06 | 2.88 | 3.20 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.73 |---|. |---|. we ® 
~ p aeeaets 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.24 | 3.73 | 4.38 | 4.49 | 3.67 | 3.77 | 3.19 | 3.13 | 3.55 | 3.76 | 3.56 

,ecession rate: | 
oa 3.65 | 2.95 | 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.49 | 4.94 | 4.72 ee. Lee ie OF 
"  SsRrkaet | 6.33 | 4.23 | 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 | 4.60 | 4.95 | 5.23 | 3.63 | 3.30 | 4.17 

| | ' | 














Fourteen Industries 


IN ADDITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole, 
details of labor turn-over are available for 14 separate manufacturing 
industries. 

In 10 of the 14 industries the accession rates exceeded the total 
separation rates. Slaughtering and meat-packing showed the highest 
accession rate (8.58) for any of the 14 industries, and petroleum re- 
fining the lowest (2.14). Sawmills registered the highest quit rate 
(2.11); electrical machinery the lowest (0.74). The highest discharge 
rate (0.44) occurred in furniture manufacturing; the lowest (0.08) in 
iron and steel, men’s clothing, and petroleum refining. The highest 
lay-off rate (26.94) and total separation rate (28.15) were indicated in 
the automobile and body industry; the lowest lay-off rate (0.35) and 
total separation rate (1.19) were indicated in the electrical machinery 
industry. 
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Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified 


Industries 








Class of rates 


Au- 
gust 
1936 


Au- 
gust 
1935 


July 
1936 
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Automobiles and 
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Automobile parts 
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| 
1. 43 | 
36 | 


1. 64 

. 40 “a 
3.85 | 3.48 . 54 
5.64 | 5.52| 6.45 
5. 47 4.50 | 6.88 





Bricks 


Cigars and cigarettes 





1.02 

. 29 
1. 04 
2. 35 
3. 28 


0. 88 

. 22 
1, 67 
2.77 
2. 44 








Cotton manufactur- 
ing 





1.73 

. 30 
1, 06 
3. 09 


165 | 1.36 
. 33 .3l 
1, 31 2. 08 
3. 29 3. 75 
5. 50 


5. 46 | 5. 18 





Electrical machinery 


Foundries and ma- 
chine shops 





0. 83 
15 
-91 

1, 89 

3. 56 


0. 68 
.12 
. 52 

1, 32 

3. 97 


1, 46 

. 32 
1. 90 
3. 68 
4.18 


1, 16 
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1. 58 
3. 09 


Furniture 
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2. 63 
5. 93 





Iron and steel 
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. 39 .47 
.76 | 1.59 
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1, 45 
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Sawmills 


Slaughtering and 
meat packing 
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Entrance Rates and Full-Time Hours of Common 
Laborers in Cities, September 1935 ! 











HE entrance rate of pay of common street and sewer labore 
employed directly by cities with a population of 10,000 and oye 
in the United States averaged 50.6 cents per hour in September 1935, 
and their full-time hours of labor averaged 41.8 per week. Theg 





























































As 
findings were disclosed in a recent survey made by the Bureau of §y0,000 
Labor Statistics, covering 39,021 laborers employed by 754 cities Hog? su 
each having a population of 10,000 and over.’ of 58,¢ 

report 
Scope and Method 
a and sé 
Tue term “common laborer’’, as used in the survey, signifies one FRSe'V" 
. . 9) 

who performs physical or manual work of a miscellaneous character, B® °° | 
which requires little or no skill or training beyond the ability 1 Re" t 
follow specific imstructions from a foreman or supervisor. By emplo 
“entrance rate” is meant the wage at which a common laborer is firs e** the 
hired, as distinguished from any later wage that may include a of the 
increase due to length of service, relative efficiency, etc.’ “Full-tine &,..,.- 
hours of work” pertain to the normal or regular hours customarily J —— 

worked, as compared with the hours actually worked, which in many 

cases cover part-time or overtime work. 

The information in this survey * was obtained by mail throughi Je _ 
questionnaire which covered separately new construction, repair, ald FR ypieq: 
cleaning for both street and sewer work. In each case, the ques BB youn: 
tionnaire asked the entrance rate of pay, the unit of time to which it af 
applied (i. e., per hour, day, week, etc.), the number of persons on oe 
the pay roll receiving such entrance rate, and the full-time hour ow 
of work per week (itemized for each day from Monday to Friday, 

Ind 
! Prepared by Robert S. Billups of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions a 
? Other municipal employees surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics recently are policemen and fre Me 
men. See the following articles: Salaries and Working Conditions in Police Departments, 1934, in the Octo Ma 
ber 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (pp. 857-864); and Salaries and Working Conditions of Fire a 
Department Employees, 1934, in the November 1935 issue (pp. 1159-1165). Mi 
3 For a fuller discussion of the meaning of the terms ‘‘common laborer’’ and “entrance rate’’, see the artice Mi 
on Entrance Rates Paid to Common Labor, July 1935, in the March 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor levies oo 
(pp. 698-706). That article dealt with the entrance rates paid to common laborers in private industries Ne 
‘ Similar surveys were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in October 1928 and December 1- Ne 
See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 484, Wages and Hours of Labor of Common Street Laborers ae 
1928; Monthly Labor Review, July 1933 (p. 143): Wages and Hours of Labor of Common Street Laborers Ne 
1932. Both surveys covered cities and towns with a population of 2,500 and over (at the last census), bu! 
they included only new construction, repair, and cleaning in street work. The number of workers rece!’ + ia 
ing the various entrance rates were not obtained in these surveys, so that it is impossible to make com J _“*' 
parisons between the data in 1935 and those for 1928 and 1932. ' The 
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or Saturday, and for Sunday, if any). These data cover the pay-roll 
neriod ending nearest September 16, 1935. Information was also 
requested as to the length of the period after which the rate was 
»dvanced, possible differentials in the entrance rate between white 
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on snd other workers, provision as to pay in case laborers hired on a 
aily basis worked less than a full day on Saturday, and overtime pay. 
The questionnaire covered only laborers hired directly by the 
borers Meities. All laborers employed on a work-relief basis and on Works 
| over Progress Administration projects were specifically excluded from 
1935, ithe survey. 
Phese As indicated above, the survey covered cities with a population of 
‘2u of 10,000 and over. According to the Bureau of the Census, there were 
cities 982 such cities in continental United States, with a total population 
of 58,340,077 in 1930. Replies were received from 780 cities, but 26 
reported that no common laborers were employed by them on street 
and sewer work during the pay-roll period covered, thus limiting the 
s one esurvey to 754 municipalities, with a combined population of 48,567,300, 
acter, (g_or 83 percent of the total. These 754 cities are located in every State 
‘ty ty and the District of Columbia. The number of common laborers 
"By employed at entrance rates by them directly in street and sewer work 
s first (eat the time of the survey was 39,021.° Table 1 shows the distribution 
le gy (eof these employees by States. 
- Table 1.—Number of Common Laborers Covered in Survey, by Region and State 
Narily Se aud: Laie 
| 
many Number | Number 
Region and State m.. Region and State eisai 
ugh laborers | | laborers 
Ol) a 
') 40 BRM vnited States............----- _-----| 39,021 North Dakota. ...........--.-.. = 
ques- SSS ‘i Pies - - - -- -“<<-<<-< 3, 389 
{UEs ES 34, 271 Oregon - ----- ‘ debate indatnedl 165 
ich it CO EEE ee ae 70 Pennsylvania-__----- galigteaiereen 3, 363 
i 00 Ea To 1, 491 i eich cs sane ed 865 
ns on Ge nimeccccecs- ORES EERE YE 123 South Dakota--........-- hwnbemenl 119 
Pt dndeeerérecsorseencqnce 1, 118 SE eitestemn casa neonccammennemeel 54 
hours a 188 Vermont... -........- aneqneeganas 127 
District of Columbia_..............- 405 Washington --_-_-_---- siuahaieneae anal 238 
“idav re PERL. cnéincuceeneguebecss 213 
ae i a a 2, 648 Wisconsin - - -- - - Pa, tg epee oe 1, 543 
gS a a Sen 993 Wyoming. .----- 28 
itions 0 Se 631 
and fire OO a eee 204 |) South 1............-..--.---------------| 4,7 
he Octo- FN RE CREE a 
of Fire assachusetts......----------.....- i ssnhncinins lala. ic Mipaneeh diab 
a i edema RRR NRT 
16 artice = Raper Si sebiakacks htosace- | 
Review vc nceciccntscssncesee 95 Mississippi Deane dentin | 262 
istries SR civkadcascccccosdesences 52 EAE EE 368 
a 5 6 Pe ietciensensccecees afena 207 
yer 1986. New Hampshire................---- 576 IIIB 6 ooo. osc escn one 182 
sa borers TE SR 1, 251 ES 166 
aborers, is dinecankscsonssccsseos 19 eee 1, 068 
rd Ts  amammed 476 
S receiv: 
ke cou: ' As generally defined in N. R. A. codes providing for regional differentials. 











Sewer work. 





' These workers are all males, as there are no female workers employed as common laborers in street and 
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For the purpose of analyzing the data, separate figures were op, 
piled for the Northern and Southern regions, using these terms qq 
frequently defined in those codes under the National Recovery Admin. 
istration that provided for a regional differential. The “Sout} 
as thus defined, includes the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Floridy 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oki. 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The remajp, 
ing States and the District of Columbia are classified as the “North, 

Table 2 shows the coverayre of the survey by size of city and type 
of work. It will be noted that only 15.9 percent of the 39,021 |: abo 
worked on new construction. For the United States as a whole 
13.5 percent of those engaged on street work were on new constructioy 
The corresponding figure for sewer work was 27.5 percent. In thp 
North, none of the cities with a population of 500,000 and over hire 
labor directly for new street construction in the week studied jy 
September 1935; the number of workers employed by them in ney 
sewer construction was insignificant. Likewise, very few commor 
laborers were reported by Southern cities with a population of 25,(\j 
and under 100,000 as directly employed on new construction «) 
streets or sewers. In the group of smallest cities, both in the Nori 
and South, more than one-quarter of the common laborers employed 
directly by the municipalities were engaged on new work. 


Table 2.—Coverage of Survey, vk Size of — and Shine of Work 














Number of common laborers on 












































| Total + m 
a! Street work Sewer work 
Size of city (based on 1930 cen- |Num-| ber of | ——_—_—|——__—_ 
sus of population) tee mon | New R oO} New | R 
labor- con- e- ean-|-p con- Re- | Clean 
ers |p *@!| struc-| pair | ing |? °t@! struc- pair 
tion tion 
ETS | 754 |39, 021 132, 332 4,361 _|16, 169 | 11, 302. 6, 689 |1,839 [2,742 2) 
SRE SEE er om res | 628 |34, 271 (28,719 | 3,834 |14, 203 |10, 682 |5, 552 |1,349 |2,307 1. 
500,000 and over. .......-...- | 14 | 9,049 | 7, 758 |-...... 4,185 | 3,573 |1,201 | 41) 734) ii 
100,000 and under 500,000....| 55 | 8, 037 | 6, 756 825 | 2,963 | 2,968 |1,281 | 496 | 444 
50,000 and under 100,000... 72 | 4,921 | 4,006 804 | 1,854 | 1,438 | 825 | 313 309 
25,000 and under 50,000_.___. | 136 | 5,265 | 4,304 578 | 2,281 | 1,445 | 961 | 191 | 365; § 
10,000 and under 25,000... _- | 351 | 6,999 | 5,805 | 1,627 | 2,920 | 1,258 /1,194 | 308) 455) 4 
a eee ae 126 | 4,750 | 3,613 527 | 1,966 | 1,120 |1,137 | 490| 435; 
100,000 and under 500,000....| 14 | 2,072 | 1,576 337 769 470 | 496 | 305 | 145 
50,000 and under 100,000... .. 19 797 579 46 370 163 | 218 44} 107 | 
25,000 and under 50,000. ..... 26 743 605 12 397 196 | 138 |....-- 80 | 
10,000 and under 25,000. .._.. 67 | 1,138 | 853 132 | 430} 201| 285] 141| 108) $ 














' As generally defined in N. R. A. codes providing for regional differentials. 


Entrance Rates of Pay 


As ALREADY stated, the average hourly entrance rate °® for col: 
mon laborers employed by municipalities on street and sewer work 11 
the country as a,whole was found to be 50.6 cents, but the individusl 
rates ranged from 11.5 to 86.6 cents. The detailed distribution o! 


¢ All average hourly entrance rates shown here were computed by weighting the individual rates by 
number of laborers receiving them in the various cities. 
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rates may be seen in table 3. More than one-half of the employees 
(51.1 percent) earned 37.5 and under 52.5 cents, and a third (33.8 
percent) were grouped in the classes earning 52.5 and under 72.5 
cents. It will be seen that 10.6 percent received under 37.5 cents 
an hour, and 4.5 percent were paid 72.5 cents and over. 

In the great majority of cities common laborers are paid on an 
hourly basis.’ The entrance rates are generally in round numbers. 
Hence, in interpreting the figures shown by the wage ranges in table 
3, it must be understood that the rates tend to cluster about multiples 
of 5 or 10 cents. 


Table 3.— Distribution of Common Laborers According to Hourly Entrance 
Rates, by Region 











United States North 


j | | | 

Num- in | Num- | . 
Hourly entrance rate ber of |Simple Cumu- ; UMU-| ber of Simple|5Umu- 
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! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Any analysis of the entrance rates must take cognizance of the 
differential in wages between the North and South. The existence 
of such a differential is clearly indicated by their respective averages, 
which were 53.2 and 32.0 cents. 

In the North, the hourly entrance rates ranged from 24.0 to 86.6 
cents. Only 3.0 percent of the workers earned, under 37.5 cents. 
The number receiving 37.5 and under 52.5 cents amounted to 53.4 
percent, with 38.5 percent found in the classes receiving from 52.5 and 
under 72.5 cents. Lastly, 5.1 percent earned 72.5 cents and over. 

Much of the concentration of the laborers within certain classes 
in the Northern distribution is due to the above-mentioned tendency 
of many cities to pay rates in round numbers. Thus, out of the total 
number covered, it was found that the rate of 10.1 percent was 
exactly 40 cents, of 5.1 percent exactly 45 cents, of 22.4 percent 





’ See p. 1241. All daily, weekly, or monthly rates were converted to an hourly basis. 
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exactly 50 cents, and of 7.5 percent exactly 60 cents. The concep. In | 


tration in the class of 67.5 and under 72.5 cents, however, is due; eo © 


{) 


the fact that New York and Chicago paid $5.50 for a day of § hours setts | 





























and that a number of cities constituting metropolitan Bostoy, Dai (Mon 
$30 for a week of 44 hours, thus resulting in rates between 67.5 gy, and ¥ 
70.0 cents per hour. erm a} 
A totally different picture is shown by the distribution for 4), §™@% 
South, where the individual entrance rates ranged from 11.5 to 59; ee? * 
cents per hour. In this region, the number of employees carnin, I ash 
under 37.5 cents amounted to 65.7 percent (as compared with only Me UCU” 
3.0 percent in the North), with 15.9 percent of the workers receiyiny I" 
wages lower than 22.5 cents. Those paid 37.5 and less than 59; and \ 
cents amounted to 34.0 percent,® there being only three-tentlis of | Miss 
percent receiving 52.5 cents and over (as against 43.6 percent in ily Th 
North). \ tie 
While there is a pronounced differential between the averaves jy Okla 
the Northern and Southern regions, there is very little evidence «| JE” 
. . . . . . ° 4 e 
uniformity in the wage level of the various sections within each > 
region, the averages varying from one State to another irrespe. pe 
9 ‘ 
tive of geographical location. This may be seen by an examiny- aa 
. . . . *. . t ) 
tion of table 4, which presents the averages for individual States me 
ye0F 
Table 4.—Hourly Entrance Rates of Common Laborers by Region and Stat: Th 
= — — | ee nr = the Vv 
Hourly entrance || | Hourly ent: __ 
rates (in cents) | | rates (in cent very 
Region and State | Region and State —— the s 
Aver- : \} Aver- | , aroe 
ave | Low High || wer | Low | large 
é far Pang diffe: 
United States................ 50.6 | 11.5 | 86.6 || North—Continued. | cents 
ee esl ee | Oe OF 
FRR cnwncneccesesccceccsces 53.2 | 24.0 | 86.6 Ses | 56.5 | 40.0 25,06 
Sale Re oth 50.0 | 50.0 | 50.0 Pennsylvania.............| 46.3 | 25.0 | 6 9K 
California. ..............- 58.8 | 40.0 | 75.0 Rhode Island._......___. | 47.1 | 45.0| : 25,01 
Colorado. .....-.....--.-- 45.2 | 37.5 | 50.0 South Dakota. ........._- | 44.4 | 35.0) : 
Connecticut.............. 45.7 | 37.5 | 62.5 ee | 45.6 | 43 unde 
SEP Es 38.6 | 35.0 | 40.0 .. eee aae ee | 40.8 | 40.0) 4 
District of Columbia- - - -- 49.1) 49.1 | 49.1 Washington. _............| 48.4 | 40.0) 7 unde 
ldndle caedceutinwemsnks 50.0 | 50.0 | 50.0 Weeee WER. 2. nn cenwuds. | 39.5 | 30.0) 7 N 
lite oA 66.5 | 30.0 | 80.0 Wisconsin._............-- 55.1 | 30.0) 8 NOr 
IN 0:04 205 ecsecicenen och aroul 43.7 | 25.0} 60.0 )» J eee 50.0 | 50.0) 5 ~ Y 
NN RNRERR eS 48.6 | 40.0} 55.0 | enti 
ROMOM......2..----2-22020 41.9 | 30.0) 56.3 || South....-......._- 32.0 | 11 59. § 99 9 
i Bias dean indians 37.9 | 32.0| 50.0 aI 23.2) 15.0 \ ¥ 22. 
) | eer 43.6 | 25.0 | 55.0 IAS ascédasccotece 24.6) 18.8) 31 ti 
Massachusetts............ 61.2 | 40.0| 75.0 Florida..........- shoaiie 31.3 | 20.0) 3 ion 
SSS eee 54.8 | 27.0} 60.0 | NEAR ORAS OT HIEG' |} 20.3 | 12 35 
Minnesota...............- 55.9 | 40.0} 62.5 Kentucky. -..-...-.- emes 35.3 | 25.0) 5 * Ine 
Missouri................- 39.9 | 24.0) 56.3 Louisiana. ..............- 40.5 | 37.5 | 438 In 
EE 58.9 | 50.0 | 75.0 RES 23.7 | 2 4.4 
Nebraska................- 42.9 | 30.0| 50.0 North Carolina____._._. --| 26.7} 15.0 | 37 includ 
ES aE (1) (1) (1) Ps | 42.7 | 30.0| & 
New Hampshire_________- 45.7 | 40.0 | 56.3 South Carolina_.._...___. |} 21.6 | 11.2 
New Jersey............--- 49.9 | 36.0| 77.1 Tenriessee._......-......- | 32.2 | 22 
New Mexico.............. (*) (‘) (1) , 282 Cine ieee | 36.1 | 12 
Se 58.7 | 35.0 | 86.6 0 Sy eee | 28.3 | 16.( 
North Dakota............ (') @) | @) 




















! Less than 25 laborers; no average computed. 





Sit was found that 17.4 percent of all employees reported in this region were paid exactly 40 cents pe 
hour. 
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In the North, the average entrance rates by States ranged from 
97.9 cents in Maine to 66.5 in Illinois. Both Illinois and Massachu- 
setts had averages in excess of 60 cents. Seven additional States 
Montana, California, New York, Oregon, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan) showed averages in excess of 53.2 cents, or the North- 
ern average, with Ohio just. below it and Arizona, Idaho, and Wyo- 
ming with averages at exactly 50 cents. The States with averages of 
45 and under 50 cents were New Jersey, District of Columbia, Iowa, 
Washington, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, Utah, and Colorado, while those averaging 40 and less than 45 
cents were South Dakota, Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Vermont. The States with averages of less than 40 cents were 
\lissouri, West Virginia, Delaware, and Maine. 

The average entrance rates in the South varied from 20.3 cents in 
Georgia to 42.7 cents in Oklahoma. Only two of the States, namely 
Oklahoma (42.7 cents) and Louisiana’ (40.5 cents), had averages higher 
than the smallest State average reported in the North. The Southern 
States with averages of over 30 and under 40 cents were Texas (36.1 
cents), Kentucky (35.3 cents), Tennessee (32.2 cents), and Florida 
31.3 cents). Those averaging under 30 cents were Virginia, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

The wide differentials in favor of the North as against the South for 
the various kinds of work in identical city-size groups are brought out 
very distinctly in table 5. In every case the average entrance rate of 
the smallest cities in the North exceeded by a wide margin that of the 
largest cities in the South. Taking all types of work combined, the 
differential was 14.5 cents for cities of 100,000 and under 500,000, 21.0 
cents for cities of 50,000 and under 100,000, 21.2 cents for cities of 
25,000 and under 50,000, and 19.1 cents for cities of 10,000 and under 
25,000, with a differential of 7.9 cents between cities of 10,000 and 
under 25,000 in the North, as compared with those of 100,000 and 
under 500,000 in the South. Comparing the averages between the 
Northern and Southern regions as a whole by type of work, the differ- 
entials are 19.4 cents for new construction, 20.1 cents for repair, and 
22.9 cents for cleaning, in street work; and 15.8 cents for new construc- 
tion, 24.6 cents for repair, and 28.7 cents for cleaning, in sewer work.” 

‘Includes only the city of New Orleans. 


In making these comparisons between the North and South, it should be remembered that the former 
includes cities of 500,000 and over with high entrance rates that are not found in the latter. 
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Table 5.—-Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Common Laborers, by Size of Cit 
and Type of Work 




















Street work Sewer work 
Size of city (based on 1930 census of | All a 
population) work} All : wow Re- |Clean-| A! a “a 
stree sewer 2° Jean. 
work hy pair | ing | work =“ Pair | ing 
| ERRSTET ETS eereee eS $0. 506 |$0. 506 |$0. 488 |$0. 506 |$0. 512 |$0. 507 |$0.474 |$0.512 | $9.5 
NESE OT EERE SET CaI Te a .532| .529| .511| .530| .534| .545| .516| .551 | a 
Cee Gis OVER... ..ncecccecscce - 637 | . 637 -626 | .669 (1) . 643 0) 
100,000 and under 500,000____._- -518| .514| .550| .516 | .503 | .538 | .528 | .533 |) ‘ay 
50,000 and under 100,000_....___- -520| .517| .546| .527] .487] .539| .630| .545| ‘s) 
25,000 and under 50,000.......... -488 | .489) .480 |) .402] .488 | .485 | .475 |) 1491) ge 
10,000 and under 25,000_......._- . 452 . 448 . 486 . 424 . 454 . 473 -471~4 .472 478 
ALT TS 5 ee - 320 . 320 .317 -329 | .305 -322 | .358 | .305 mM 
100,000 and under 500,000_______- . 373 . 374 . 334 . 399 . 363 . 369 . 379 35] 
50,000 and under 100,000__......- -310 | .312 (1) .323 | .286| .303 (?) . 301 * 
25,000 and under 50,000_......... -276 | .279) (1) -276 | .285 | .262 }....... . 284 9 
10,000 and under 25,000_......__- . 261 . 254 . 276 . 258 . 237 . 283 -3ll . 260 





























1 Less than 50 laborers; no average computed. 


Two questions remain as regards the entrance rates: (1) Do they 
vary according to the size of city? (2) Do they vary according ty 
type of work, such as new construction, repair, and cleaning, between 
and within street and sewer work? The answers to these questions 
may also be obtained from the data in table 5. 

The various averages in table 5 indicate an unmistakable trend 
toward higher wage rates as the size of the cities increases. The few 
minor exceptions to this rule are found between adjoining size groups. 

In the North, the average entrance rates in the cities of 500,000 and 
over were considerably above those of the cities in the other size 
groups, the differential between the largest cities and those of the 
next class amounting to 11.9 cents for all types of work combined. 
There was very little difference in the wage rates between cities of 
100,000 and under 500,000 and those of 50,000 and under 100,000. 
However, substantial differentials were found to exist in nearly all 
cases, first, between cities of 50,000 and under 100,000 and those of 
25,000 and under 50,000, and, second, between cities of 25,000 and 
under 50,000 and those of 10,000 and under 25,000, the differential for 
all types of work combined amounting to 3.2 cents in the former and 
3.6 cents in the latter comparison. 

In the South, unlike in the North, there were important differen- 
tials in the average entrance rates between cities of 100,000 and 
under 500,000 and those of 50,000 and under 100,000. The differ- 
ential was somewhat greater in sewer than in street work. For all 
types of work combined, the differential between the two classes o! 
cities amounted to 6.3 cents. In nearly all cases, differentials were 
also found, first, between cities of 50,000 and under 100,000 and those 
of 25,000 and under 50,000, and, second, between cities of 25,000 and 
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under 50,000 and those of 10,000 and under 25,000, the combined 


fgure being 3.4 cents in the former and only 1.5 cents in the latter 
comparison. 

In the North, the differentials for new construction, repair, and 
cleaning, between street and sewer work, were generally consistent 
with the character of the work involved. New construction in street 
work presents a greater variety in duties than work on new sewer con- 
struction, and the wage scale was correspondingly somewhat higher on 
street than on sewer work. This was found to be true in all north- 
ern city groups for which figures are shown." In repair and cleaning, on 
the other hand, sewer work is recognizedly more disagreeable and at 
times more dangerous than street work. Hence, the entrance rates 
for repair and cleaning were somewhat higher in sewer work than 
in street work, this being true of all city groups except that of 25,000 
and under 50,000. In the North as a whole, the differential in favor 
of sewer as compared with street work was 2.1 cents in repair and 
96 cents in cleaning. 

If the differentials in the North may be explained by the nature of 
the work involved, no such ready accounting may be made of the 
wages paid in the South, where virtually all of the differentials be- 
tween the kinds of work were exactly opposite to those found in the 


‘North. In the South as a whole, the differential for new construc- 
tion in favor of sewer as against street work was 4.1 cents, while the 


differentials for repair and cleaning in favor of street work as com- 


pared to sewer work were respectively 2.4 and 3.2 cents. 


When the wage rates for street work are compared according to 


type of work, there is very little consistency in the averages for new 


construction, repair, and cleaning shown for the various city-size 


groups. In the North, there was a tendency for new construction 


to pay the most, repair work to pay the next, and cleaning to pay the 
least in entrance rates.’? In the South, repair and new construction 
tended to pay more than cleaning. In sewer work the tendency in 
the North was for cleaning to pay the most, repair work the next 
and new construction the least, while in the South the order was new 
construction, repair, and cleaning. 


Full-Time Hours of Work 


ALtHovueH the average full-time hours of common street and 
sewer laborers in the United States as a whole amounted to 41.8, the 
individual figures ranged from 10 to 66 hours, per week. A distribu- 


‘In the North as a whole, however, the average entrance rate was slightly higher in sewer than in street 
work. This apparent inconsistency is due to the fact that, while the largest cities did no new street con- 
struction, they engaged in some new sewer construction, and the relatively high rate paid by them for this 
work was sufficient to raise the regional average for sewer work above that for street work. 

"* This is not brought out by the averages for the North as a whole, due to the fact that the largest cities, 
which paid the highest rates, had no new street construction work, thus giving more weighting to repair 
and cleaning. The same thing applies to the figures for the United States as a whole. 
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tion of common laborers according to the weekly full-time hours , 

































































hours, 
work is presented in table 6. It shows that 20.6 percent of {), More ‘ 
laborers had a short week of under 40 hours, 70.0 percent had » week An | 
of from 40 to 48 hours inclusive, and only 9.4 percent had one « Mpance 
more than 48 hours. paving 
TP eae : yrtan 
Table 6.—Distribution of Common Laborers According to Full-Time Hour; ,; ; , 
Work per Week, by Region eek, 
= == nf the 
United States North | South B? or : 
be ye ee ie we Miser a, LHS The 
Num-| gim | Cu- | Num-| g; Cu- | Num- 
Full-time hours of work per week | ber of I ~ | mula-| ber of --¢ mula-| ber of ours. 
com- | Pte tive | com- | _ tive | com 
mon | PM. | per- | mon | Per | per- | mon | Pe" 40 hor 
labor-| “Ct | cent-| labor-| °° | cent- | labor-| 
ers age | age | ers age | age | ers M perce! 
I] —_|}—_ |_| —_|—] An 
Total ------------n-eeeeneneneneen 39,021 | 100.0 |-..----/84,271 | 100.0 |.-.....] 4,760 | 10 omm 
Under 16 hours_...-...._. ected 6} @ | @ | @) | @) |... ours 
16 and under 24 hours._.-..........-| 547| 14 1.4 mT «BST 46 %.... 
24 and under 32 hours. -._.__..._.-.- | 1,360} 3.5| 4.9/1,160| 34] 50] 200) 4 Text 
Exactly $2 hours...........-..-....- | 4,464) 11.4) 16.3/ 4,464] 13.0] 180 
Over 32 and under 40 hours--__...- 1,671} 43 | 20.6 | 1,248) 3.7) 217) 423) 8 he 4 
4 EST 11,179 | 28.6] 49.2 10,460) 30.5 | 52.2 719 | 1 
Over 40 and under 44 hours______--- 167 | 5 | 49.7 167 ‘ie \ 4 See ng tk 
Exactly 44 hours.................... 6,521} 5.2| 54.9] 5,925/ 17.3| 70.0] 596) 12 . 
Over 44 and under 48 hours- _--.--- 2,083 | 16.7| 71.6] 1,670| 49] 74.9] 363| 7 12.6 | 
Exactly 48 hours. ...................| 7,410 | 19.0 | 90.6] 6,690/ 19.5} 944 720; 1 ie 
Over 48 and under 54 hours... .___.. 1,741) 4.5) 95.1] 1,452) 42) 986) 280) ¢ Fu 
54 and under 60 hours._.........___- 1,611 4.1 99. 2 472 1.4 | 100.0 |21,139 | 2 24 
60 hours and over..-.-.......-..-.--- | 801) «8 | 100.0 |.---.-. | — 100.0; 301) ours 
| Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. able 
2? There were 814, or 17.1 percent, of the laborers working exactly 54 hours. 
The very low full-time hours were, in most instances, due to 
program of spreading the work among as many persons as possil)| 
by limiting each laborer to a specified number of hours per week 
Thus, by working 2, 3, or 4 days per week, the full-time hours might ‘ 
run up to any multiple of 8 under 40 hours a week. In one city, each J Waitea 
laborer was limited to 2% days or 20 hours every other week, which Jiwortn.. 
oi % ; Ari: 
means an average of 10 hours per week. In two other cities, eacl Cal 
. . /O 
laborer was limited to 5 days of 8 hours every 2 weeks, an average Con 
de 
of 20 hours per week. Dis 
+? . . aa 
With the prevalence of the 8-hour day, it is natural to find a con- i 
° ° . o n¢ 
centration of laborers in classes that are multiples of 8, such as 32 los 
.* . - -* a 
40, 44, and 48 hours, which represent respectively weeks of 4, 5, 5» Ms 
Ma 
and 6 workdays." Ms 
* . . . . . l 
As in the case of entrance rates, there is a striking difference be- Mi 
. . = l 
tween the North and South in average full-time hours of work pe! Mi 
. * . . e 
week, the figures being 41.1 in the former and 46.7 in the latter. Ne 
> * rr e 
The weekly full-time hours in the North ranged from from 10 to 5b Ne 
: aaa Ne 
The number having a short workweek—under 40 hours—formed 21. Ne 
NC 
percent of the total. The percentage of those employed 40 to 4° 
\ Le 


18 An examination of the basic data also shows minor concentrations at 30, 36, 45, 50, 54, 55, and 60, whic 
are the result of 6, 9, 10, and 11 hours per day combined with a number of workdays ranging from 4 ‘0 6. 
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ours, inclusive, was 72.7, leaving only 5.6 percent with a week of 
nore than 48 hours. 

An examination of the Northern distribution shows the predomi- 
nance of the 40-hour or 5-day week, with 30.5 percent of the total 
paving exactly 40 hours as their regular workweek. Next in im- 
portance were the 48-hour or 6-day week and the 44-hour or 5%-day 
veek, the former accounting for 19.5 and the latter for 17.3 percent 
{the total laborers. Finally, the hours of 13.0 percent were exactly 
b) or a 4-day week. 

The Southern range in full-time hours per week was from 30 to 66 
hours. The workweek of 13.1 percent of the total laborers was under 
4) hours, of 50.5 percent from 40 to 48 hours inclusive, and of 36.4 
vercent more than 48 hours. 

An inspection of the Southern distribution indicates that the most 
ommon workweek was that of 54 hours, consisting of 6 days of 9 
ours each, which was that of 17.1 percent of the total laborers. 
jext in importance were the 48-hour week (6 days of 8 hours) and 
he 40-hour week (5 days of 8 hours), the percentages of those hav- 
ng these hours being respectively 15.2 and 15.1. The workweek of 
12.6 percent was exactly 44 hours or 5% days. 


Further light on the geographical differences in weekly full-time 
ours is shown by table 7. 


Table 7.— Average Full-Time Hours of Work per Week of Common Laborers, by 
Region and State 








Average 














Average 
full-time full-time 
Region and State hours of Region and State | hours of 
work per | work per 
wee | week 

| ——$__—__—— ——— SE 

RE re cn ndbdewnende conte | 41.8 || North—Continued 
—_———— REE Sl pebecenecdssounsccssseel 37.0 
ne Me cl disadlacincccecensseness | 44.9 
EE cnc ncacnsasaachuns 36. 0 a ieee 40. 2 
California............- “Sa WOT: 42.5 se 47.6 
eitenteancécccocescesssl 48. 1 i erceatiscanestecencese 47.5 
Co EE Sree 44.5 er oe 41.9 
Co 4 42.6 EEE eee 40.8 
District of Columbia_____.._.._- 44.0 Washington. ._..._- eT ee es CNP 45.8 
© >) rg 48. 0 West Virginia.____ viii neal cana 46.3 
 § 2s SPs 35.9 _ ae: ee eee eee 40.1 
| 39.7 ED  cccccccageudubs if ee sont 48. 0 

' oS 7S ee ael a 42.3 

J BREF Fh WR artubllascceccccerccsdscecesecesee- 46.7 
RS 46.5 RSE AES 49. 6 
ES ee 48. 2 RES ee 49.8 
<a 43.0 SSS: Pay ESS idee 47.1 
ELAR SE 41.1 RET REM TT 50.9 
AS aR 39.0 ED dighcninnndubddeds Stubiieta 51.1 
EGER 40.7 ED nenannapshtidap seni aati 36. 1 
i cnnsincronsctocssohnss | 47.8 ~ (oa sil 53. 1 
Nebraska... .........- sre 41.9 North Carolina.................----| 50.7 
_. © ST ee 47.5 
tT 43.7 SE CRs cesance: concenedvase 54. 5 
Senate e nooo] 43.7 NITE ili Ci Sn cnaoweusd | 42.6 
. (SSeS RgRRRgRRS (') Sh eRe ae jesad 41.0 
iS 41.9 A tidtilncicnldvwoctssehen 49.7 

A | (1) | 














' Less than 25 laborers; no average computed. 
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The average full-time hours per week in the North ranged from 35.) fee LOD 


in‘Illinois to 48.2 in Maryland. The States with averages of less tha alm< 
40 hours were Illinois, Arizona, Ohio, Minnesota, and Indian, [ijjas 1- 
Those reporting averages of 40 and under 44 hours were Massachy, Mgties | 
setts, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kansas, Vermoy fg ul 
Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Utah, Iowa, California, Delay, (i@mila 
New Hampshire, and New Jersey. The States having averages y MBign re 
44 and less than 48 hours were the District of Columbia, Connectioy [ifr 2¢ 


Oregon, Washington, Maine, West Virginia, Montana, Rhode Islay) 
and South Dakota. The States with averages of 48 hours and oy 


iu in 
© . 
ean 


were Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and Maryland. In other words, x JRfhe N' 
in the case of average entrance rates, there was no geographic ing 
uniformity in the average full-time hours, the figures varying from oy: jp the 
State to another regardless of location. Ace 

In the South, the average full-time hours per week varied from 34; per W 


in Louisiana to 54.5 in South Carolina. Two States besides Louis. Siwas le 
ana had averages of less than 44 hours, namely Texas and Tennesse. ne 
and two other States, Florida and Oklahoma, averaged less than 4 Bfnam 
hours. The remaining States reported averages in excess of the may. Hiwork, 
mum shown in the North, namely 48.2. Alabama, Virginia, ani BQ, 
Arkansas averaged less than 50 hours, and North Carolina, Georgi ing 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and South Carolina averaged over 50 hour, Mg sl 

The variation in the weekly full-time hours according to size of Biatior 
city and type of work is also brought out in table 8. D pr 
10,0 
Gties 

















Table 8.—Full-Time Hours of Work per Week of Common Laborers, by Size of 
City and Type of Work 



























































Street work Sewer work 
Size of city (based on 1930 census of x. | an | New ay | New , 
population) street i Repair | sewer sonal Repair| © 
work ruc- ® | work | Struc | ing 
tion tion 
— - 
| EE SSS eee ee 41.8 41.6 43.7 41.3 41.1 43.0 42.4 42.7 | a 
ETS SE SERN aap 41.1 40.9 42.6 40.8 40.4 42.4 42.7 41.7 43 | 
500,000 and over........-........ ao’ | 5 eee 37.9 | 35.8] 40.5 (1) 39.7) 417 
100,000 and under 500,000_....... 41.7 41.4 4.4 39.7 43.1 43.1 41.5 42.9 45.5 
50,000 and under 100,000_......_. 42.9 43.1 41.7 44.3 42.3 42.0 43.0 40.0; 4.2 
25,000 and under 50,000.......... 41.4) 41.1) 309.4) 409) 420) 43.0) 440) 426) 4! 
10,000 and under 25,000_......... 43.5 | 43.6] 44.4] 43.1] 43.6) 43.2) 42.5) 43.2) 436 
EE EES = eee pean 46.7 47.0 51.8 45.3 47.8 45.8 41.4 48. | , 
100,000 and under 500,000_....... 43.5 44.3 53.8 | 41.0 43.0 4L.1 37.4 46.9 
60,000 and under 100,000........- 46.8 46. 5 (4) 45.7 48.8 47.6 (4) 48.0 49 
25,000 and under 50,000.......... 49.4 | 49.3 (1) 48.8 | 60.3) 50.1 |.....-. 47.9 3 
10,000 and under 25,000.......... 60.7} 50.9; 49.5) 49.7] 53.3| 50.3) 49.1) 50.1) | 

1 Less than 50 laborers; no average computed. 

‘4 Includes only the city of New Orleans. ib TE 
hgage 
be reg 
16 Tt 
spect 
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om 33) {Longer hours in the South as compared with the North are revealed 
SS thy fg almost every instance. For all types of work combined the margin 
Nidian, {pas 1.8 hours for cities of 100,000 and under 500,000, 3.9 hours for 
ssachy, fggties of 50,000 and under 100,000, 8.0 hours for cities of 25,000 
ermon, fgnd under 50,000, and 7.2 hours for cities of 10,000 and under 25,000. 


laway [Egimilarly, comparing the averages between the Northern and South- 
‘ges of [gm regions as a whole by type of work, the margins are 9.2 hours 
ecticqy, [for new construction, 4.5 hours for repair, and 7.4 hours for clean- 


Island g in street work, and 6.4 hours for repair work and 7.8 hours for 
nd ove Megeaning in sewer work. It was only in new sewer construction that 


ords, a: fqhe Northern full-time hours exceeded those in the South, the margin 
aphicg ing 1.3 hours. As regards all sewer work, the full-time workweek 
‘Om one ep the South was still 3.4 hours more than in the Northern territory. 

According to table 8, there is a tendency for the full-time hours 
ym 36) Meper week to vary inversely with the size of the city. This tendency 
Louis. (2was less marked in the North than in the South. The shortest full- 
IN esse. e hours in the Northern region were found in the largest cities 


han 4 (Efmamely, those with a population of 500,000 and over) for all types of 
e may. (ework, and the longest hours generally existed in the smallest cities 
a, and #200,000 and under 25,000), the difference between the two groups 
Corgis, ing 6.1 hours for all types of work combined. As for the interven- 
hour, (ing size groups, the trend was mixed. In the South, the indirect re- 

size of lationship between size of city and length of full-time hours was found 
n practically all types of work, the difference between the smallest 

0,000 and under 25,000) and the largest (100,000 and under 500,000) 


' Size o! BGities amounting to 7.2 hours for all types of work combined. 
J In the Northern region, the full-time hours per week were generally 
k maller in street than in sewer work, the differences for the territory 
—— [fas a whole being 0.1 hour in new construction,” 0.9 hour in repair, 
Chap (and 2.7 hours in cleaning, with 1.5 hours in all types of work combined. 


|“ The situation was somewhat different in the South, where shorter 
_|_. full-time hours existed for repair work and cleaning but longer hours 
8% were found for new construction in street work as compared with 
‘1 Mgewer work. The actual difference for the region as a whole was 
0 ©) [92.8 and 3.1 hours less, respectively, in repair and cleaning and 10.4 
6| 2! [hours more ™ in new construction, with 1.2 hours more in all types of 
~ Bork combined. 

» | J As regards variations in full-time hours between new construction, 
» S2 BMepair, and cleaning, in both street and sewer work, there was gener- 
___ Billy a tendency for the hours to be longer in cleaning than in repair and 
ew construction work. In the Northern region this was not so evi- 
" This difference is small, due to the fact that, while the largest cities did no new street construction, they 
bgaged in some new sewer construction, and the relatively lower full-time hours worked by them lowered 

he regional average for sewer work considerably. 


This pronounced difference may be accounted for largely by the extreme high and low hours reported 
spectively for new construction in street and sewer work in cities of 100,000 and under 500,000. 
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dent in street work but was very pronounced in sewer work, where the 
figures for the region as a whole showed the longest hours in cle aning 
the next longest in new construction, and the shortest in repair wo; 
In the South laborers employed i in street work had longer bours i 
cleaning than in repair in all city-size groups. In the cities of 10 gg) 
and under 25,000 the full-time hours in repair were slightl, highe 
than in new construction but still considerably below those in clea). 
ing. In the cities of 100,000 and under 500,000, however, workers jy 
new construction had the longest hours.” Southern laborers employe 
in sewer work showed the longest hours in cleaning, the next longey 
in repair, and the shortest in new construction. 














Personnel Policies 






Tus survey covers only the entrance or hiring rates of pay 9 
common street and sewer laborers. Nevertheless, it is significant iff 
know to what extent the practice prevails among cities payin 
more than the entrance rate after a specified period of efficient anj 
satisfactory service; in other words, if it is possible for a commu 
laborer to obtain an increase, or if it is necessary for him in order {y 
obtain a higher rate to change to another occupation. 

The great majority of the cities did not advance their laborers be. 
yond the entrance rate. Thus, out of a total of 751 cities reporting 
on this point, 652 had only one rate of pay. The remaining 99 citia 
raised the rate after certain periods of service, ranging from as loy 
as 2 weeks to as high as 5 years, the most frequent period being | 
year and the next one 6 months. 

Considerable attention has been given in recent years to the differ. 
ence in wage rates between white and colored workers. This i 
especially important in the case of common street and sewer laborers, 
in which occupation the number of colored workers has shown 1 
steady growth in recent years. 

In the North, of a total of 628 cities reporting on the subject, only 
37 employed “‘all white” laborers. The remaining 591 cities had botl 
white and colored employees, but only 7 cities paid their colore 
workers a lower rate than the white laborers. In one of these cities 
the hourly entrance rates were 40 to 45 cents for colored as agains! 
45 to 50 cents for whites, while in another city they were 24 cents {0 
colored and 35 to 40 cents for whites. The rates were not shown by 
color of workers in the remaining five cities. 

In the South, 8 cities reported employing all white and 11 cities a 
colored employees. Of the remaining cities, having both white au 
colored laborers, 100 reported paying the same rates to all workers 


























































1” The large weight contributed by these cities produced the same result in the region as a whole 
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There th 





rd only 9 paid less to their colored than to their white laborers. 















‘Leaning ihe entrance rates, by color of workers, in each of these cities were as 
LL? Work 
hor Is jp White Colored 
f 10,09) mity 2°. bee b4eapiliewey sor ccon per week ___$15. 00, $16. 00 $12. 00 
: hich ey Peaeeeeeses.csne per month__ 112. 50 75. 00 
S ANSHer cw eee es ce oe -.perday.... 2.75- 400 2.00— 2.75 
In Clean. PP, 7a Sea aes Pee ee. 2.75 2. 00 
orkers jn | SRP eee ae vee a 2. 50 2. 00 
mployed ti Mindicied st bdird 6 noo wm mies a 2.00— 2. 50 1.50—- 1.75 
t longest 7..------------------- per hour--_- . 3563 . 325 
" 2 Ao re a a . 40 . 30 
re eee ee Sa ae | .25, .30 . 20 





' The payment of wages on an hourly basis was much more frequent 
an on any other basis in the cities of the country. Weekly and 
nonthly rates were paid in a few cities and yearly rates in only one. 
» Out of approximately 285 cities in which the regular hours of work 
Saturday were less than on other days of the week, there were 35 
ties where laborers were paid day rates and the same for the short 
aturday as for other days. Four other cities paid as follows: In 
e, the day rate of $5 for 8 hours was paid for a short Saturday of 
hours, if the laborer worked 4 full days in the week; in another, the 
ay rate of $4.275 for 8 hours was paid for a short Saturday of 4 hours, 
rovided a laborer worked 36 hours in the week; in a third, one-half 
f the day rate of $4.00 for 8 hours was paid for Saturday, although 
ere was no work on that day; and in a fourth, one-half of the day 
ate of $4.50 for 8 hours was paid under the same circumstances. 
Of the 756 cities reporting on the subject, only 236 declared that no 
ertime was worked by their laborers, the remaining 520 cities indi- 
ating that either part or all of their workers were engaged in overtime 
bor. No pay for overtime was allowed in 13 cities, the regular hourly 
ate Was paid in 446, time and one-third in 1, time and one-half in 36, 
d double time in 2. In eight of the cities, 1 hour off duty with pay 
as allowed for each hour of overtime, and in another city, 1% hours 
f duty with pay was given for each hour worked as overtime. In 
1 other cities, the provisions were as follows: 
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1. Laborers at day rates were not paid anything for overtime, but those 
at monthly rates were allowed 1 hour off duty with pay for each hour 
of overtime. 

2. Time and one-half was granted for overtime at night and on Sunday and 
pro rata for all other overtime. 

3. Time and one-half was given for overtime from 6 p. m. to 6 a, m. and 
double time for overtime on Sunday and holidays. 

4. Time and one-half was paid to sewer laborers only for all overtime. 

5. Double time was allowed for overtime on Sunday and holidays and time 

and one-half for overtime on other days. 
. Time and one-half was paid for overtime on Sunday and holidays only. 
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Time and one-half was granted to sewer laborers and pro rata { 
taborers for all overtime. 
Double time was given for overtime on Sunday and time and 
for all other overtime. 


In the two remaining cities, the provisions with respect to overting 


Salaries of Negro Public-School Teachers in 15 States 


N 1931-82 the average salary of Negro public-school teachers jy 

15 States was $462. The average salary of the Negro teachers jy 
the elementary public schools in 13 States was $433, and in regular 
and vocational high schools in 10 States $758. 
various States financial data by race are not given, and consequently 
it is difficult to obtain complete information regarding the salaries 
In addition to the above figures, however, the 
following statistics are presented in Bulletin, 1935, No. 13, Statistics 
of the Education of Negroes, 1929-30 and 1931-32, published in 
1936 by the United States Office of Education. 


In the reports from 


Average Salaries Paid Negro Instructional Personnel in the Public Schools of 15 
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Average salaries of personnel in Negro schools 
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Substantial differences are shown in the salaries in different States. 
The average salary for Negro teachers in the elementary schools was 
$255 in South Carolina and $1,320 in Delaware, while Negro princr 
pals averaged $297 in Georgia and $2,350 in Virginia. 






9. Time and one-half was paid for overtime on Sunday only. 
10. Time and one-half was allowed for overtime at night and on Siinday cones 
11. Double time was allowed for overtime at night and on holidays. bt 
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National Legislation on Hours of Work in Latin 
American Countries 


F THE 20 Latin American Republics, all but 3 (Bolivia, 

Nicaragua, and Paraguay) have enacted general legislation 
concerning the length of the working day for industrial workers, and 
all but 2 (Nicaragua and Paraguay) for commercial and office workers, 
according to information available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
October 1, 1936. Some of the countries, as Argentina and Brazil, 
have enacted special legislation for certain industrial and commercial 
groups in addition to their general acts.' 

Industrial workers.—All Latin American countries which have 
legislation upon the length of the working day for industrial workers 
set 8 hours as either the normal or the maximum working day. 
Several make some provision for overtime, limited to 2 hours in 
Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, and Ecuador, but varying in the 
other countries. For night work, 7 hours is the normal or maximum 
working time in Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, and Mexico. 

Eleven of the countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela) define the normal or maximum working week as 48 hours. 
Seven countries (Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela) also make provision for optional or compulsory half 
holiday, on Saturday, so that in many cases there is, in practice, a 
44-hour week. 

Extra pay for overtime is provided in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela at rates 
ranging in the various countries from time and a quarter to double 
time. The rate is subject to special agreement between employers 
and workers in Brazil, Panama, and Salvador. Under the laws of 
the Dominican Republic the employee is given an option between 
receiving pay at regular rates for overtime or having a compensatory 
shorter working day on succeeding days. In none of the remaining 
countries do the acts contain specific provision as to the rate of pay 
for overtime. 

With respect to occupations or industries covered or excepted and 
persons excepted, the legislation varies greatly from country to 
country. The legislation in some countries, as in Haiti, is quite 
general in its terms, while in others, as that of Colombia, the acts list 
the specific industries or occupations to be covered or excluded. 






















' All of the Latin American Republics except Costa Rica are members of the International Labor Organi- 
tation. The 1919 convention of that organization providing for a maximum 48-hour week in industry has 
been ratified by 7 of these countries and the 1930 convention providing for a maximum 48-hour week in 
commercial and office employment by 5 countries. Argentina, Chile, and Colombia have enacted legisla- 
tion putting into force the terms of the 1919 convention, while Uruguay, Cuba, and the Dominican Republic 
have some legislation on the subject. Some attempt by legislation to put into force the 1930 convention has 
been made in Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay. 
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Commercial and office workers.—With the exception of Costa Ric, 
all Latin American countries which have legislation upon the lengt, 
of the working day in office or commercial work set 8 hours as eit} 


ler 
the normal or the maximum working day. Overtime of not to exc¢e, 


2 hours is permitted in Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, gy, 
Ecuador; varying or indefinite amounts are set in other countries 
In Costa Rica the normal working day is 10 hours. For night wor, 
7 hours is the normal or maximum period in Argentina, Brazjj 
Ecuador, and Mexico. 

The working week is limited to 48 hours, under ordinary cireyp. 
stances, in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Dominican. Republic. 
Ecuador, Guatemala, and Mexico, but in actual practice the norm)| 
working week is reduced below that figure where (as in Argenting. 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Uruguay, and Venezuela) provision 
is made for Saturday half holiday either compulsorily or by agreement 
between employers and employees. 

Increased rates of pay for ordinary overtime are provided for by 
the legislation of eight countries. Thus, in Costa Rica and Venezuely 
time and a quarter must be paid for such work; in Argentina, Chile, and 
Ecuador time and a half; and in Bolivia, Guatemala, and Mexico 
double pay. The rate is left subject to special agreement in Brazil, 
Panama, and Salvador. The Dominican Republic gives the employee 
his choice between regular pay for overtime or compensatory shorter 
working day on succeeding days. Uruguay allows compensatory rest 
during the workweek for overtime spent on making up balance sheets 
and on certain other extra duties. There are no specific provisions as 
to rate of pay for overtime in the remaining acts. 

The provisions with regard to coverage or exclusions range from 
the most general terms, such as “all commercial employments’ 
to those listing specific industries or occupations to be covered or 
excluded. 





Principal Provisions of Acts 


Tue table following, derived in part from a report by the Inter- 
national Labor Office and in part from the laws themselves, shows the 
present legislative situation regarding hours of work in industrial 
establishments and in commercial and office employment in Lat 
America. The table deals with only the broader aspects of the 
legislation and omits consideration of most of the definitions ant 
regulations. 


on Hours of Work in Latin American Countries 


National Legislation 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 1251 


anada’s Fair-Wages Policy in Government Contracts 


HE approval by President Roosevelt on June 30, 1936, of an 

act establishing minimum labor standards for United States 
overnment contracts gives an added interest to the so-called ‘‘fair- 
vages policy of Canada.”” This policy has been administered by the 
Dominion Department of Labor since the establishment of that 
fice in 1900. A resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 
hat year, which reads as follows, was the basis of the policy: 


That it is resolved that all Government contracts should contain such condi- 
ions as will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, 
nd that every effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are 
venerally accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out, and that this House cordially concurs in such 


policy and deems it the duty of the Government to take immediate steps to give 
ffect thereto. 


It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply 


jncludes not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works 
sided by grant of Dominion public funds. 


In 1903 the fair-wages policy was strengthened by inserting in the 


Railway Act the following provision (sec. 244, ch. 170, Rev. Stat. 
of Canada, 1927): 


_ (1) In every case in which the Parliament of Canada votes financial aid by 
way of subsidy or guaranty towards the cost of railway construction, all mechanics, 
laborers or other persons who perform labor in such construction shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed; and if there is no current rate in 
such district, then a fair and reasonable rate. 


(2) In the event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and 


reasonable rate, it shall be determined by the minister, whose decision shall be 
final. 


Developments From 1907 to 1929 


As rarR back as 1907 an order in council required contractors on 
public works to post fair-wages schedules conspicuously and to keep 
i record of payments made to their workmen, such records to be 
available for inspection by fair-wages officers of the Government. 

The objective of the order in council of June 7, 1922, was to bring 
about greater uniformity in the terms and administration of the fair- 
wages policy. Further experience led to amendments to this measure 
by an order in council of April 9, 1924, which did not alter the scope 
hor intent of the policy but attempted to make its purpose clearer 
and more defined. The amended order set forth certain conditions 
(designated A) applicable to building and construction work, and 
certain other conditions (designated B) applicable to the manufacture 
‘of various classes of supplies and equipment for the Government 

_ Provision was also made by the order in council of December 3, 
‘1929, that labor conditions were to be included in the regulations 
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regarding the development of water-power rights in Alberta, Manito} 
and Saskatchewan, and in the Northwest Territories, to protect laby ii 
employed in the construction, extension, alteration, operation, yj 
maintenance of such works, the conditions being similar to tho 
usually set forth in contracts for Dominion public buildings and ¢o. 
struction work in general. Later the water-power rights in Albert 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan were transferred to the respectiy 
Provincial Governments but the order in council of 1929 still applig 
to the water-power development of the Northwest Territories and ty 
future developments of water powers on Indian reserves and in thy 
Prairie Provinces. 





Order in Council of 1934 





council was adopted December 31, 1934, which substituted new } 
labor conditions, but retained the provision for the payment of way ff 
rates not less than those generally current for competent workmen iff 
the district in which the work is to be performed, or if there were 1 
“current” rates, then fair and reasonable rates. A proviso, however 
was inserted in the 1934 order that under no condition should thy 
wage rate for male workers 18 years of age and over be less than } 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age and over, les 
than 20 cents an hour. Furthermore, in any case in which a Provin-§ 
cial minimum-wage law required the payment of higher wages thf 
those mentioned above, such higher wage rates should apply in the ef 
ecution of Federal contracts. Males and females under 18 years iif 
age shall be paid wage rates not less than those specified in the mi: 
mum-wage scale of the particular Province. 


Tur Government’s attention being directed to the low wage ratufh 9] 
in certain industries, especially for unskilled workers, an order inf} 0, 








Legislation of 1930 and 1935 





IN REGARD to contracts for building and construction work, the 4 
conditions set forth in the fair wages order in council of 1922 « 
amended in 1924 were replaced in 1930 insofar as wages and how 
were concerned, by the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act of 193) 
This statute has in turn been supplanted by the Fair Wages and Hous 
of Labor Act, 1935, effective May 1, 1936, which provides in par 
that— 





All persons in the employ of the contractor, subcontractor, or any other pers! 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contemplated by tli 
contract shall during the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed 8 hours pe 
day or 44 hours per week except in such special cases as the Governor in Count: 
may otherwise provide, or except in cases of emergency as may be approved }! 
the Minister. 
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The new legislation, like the 1930 act, applies not only to contracts 
ade with the Government of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
g, repair or demolition of any work, but also to workmen employed 
on works of this nature by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It also includes a pro- 
jsion not contained in the 1930 act which makes the fair-wages policy 
:pplicable to works of*construction, remodeling, repair or demolition 
hat are assisted by Federal grant in the form of contribution, subsidy, 
Joan, advance or guaranty. 

The different Government departments, before entering into con- 
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‘tracts for work coming under the act of 1935, obtain the Department 
»of Labor schedules specifying the current wage rates for the various 
‘classes of workers needed in the execution of projects. These so- 
‘called fair-wage schedules are thereupon included in the terms of the 
f contract. 
i Functions of Minister of Labor.—Regarding contracts for building 
i and construction work and those for the manufacture and furnishing 
of fittings and supplies the Minister of Labor is authorized to decide 
any question that may arise as to rates of wages for overtime and as to 
the proper classification of work in connection with wages and hours. 
“In the case of controversy as to what is the current, fair, or reasonable 





wage rate or what are the current hours set by custom of the trade, or 
fair and reasonable hours on contracts for equipment and supplies for 
the Government, the Minister of Labor is empowered to make binding 
decisions. 

Duties of contractors —Contractors are required to post and to keep 


posted in a conspicuous place on the premises where contracts are 
‘being executed, occupied, or frequented by the workmen, the fair- 


“wages provision or schedules included in their respective contracts. 
Contractors are also required to keep proper records and books which 


‘shall be available to the Government’s fair-wages officers for inspec- 
tion whenever the Minister of Labor shall consider it expedient. 


No money otherwise due shall be paid to a contractor until he has 


‘filed a statement showing (1) the rates of wages and hours of labor in 


‘force for the various classes of workers; (2) whether any payments or 


J wages are in arrears; and (3) that all the labor conditions prescribed 
Jin the contract have been fulfilled. In the case of default in the pay- 


ment of the wages of any workmen employed, claim therefor may be 


filed with the Minister of the Department with which the contract 
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ed by thei has been made and payments of such claim may be made by the latter. 


Resident labor—Workmen employed under these contracts must 


be residents of the Dominion unless the Minister of the department 


making the contract is of the opinion that no Canadian labor is avail- 
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able or that other particular circumstances render it against i 
interest of the public to comply with the provision. 

Inspection service—Clerks of works or other inspecting officers ap 
pointed by the Government to see that the terms of the contracts yf 
observed on building and construction works are charged with ¢h, 
task by the fair-wages orders in council to do all that they can with: 
their authority to see that the requisite labor conditions are fully me 
and to report any seeming violations to the department concern 
in the contract. 

In contracts for the manufacture of supplies under B conditions 
the fair-wages orders in council it is stipulated that the contractor; 
premises and the work being done under the contract must be ope 
for inspection at any reasonable time by any officer authorized by th 
Minister of Labor for this purpose, and that the premises shal] }y 
kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also include provisions with referen: & 
to current or fair and reasonable wage rates and hours and authorix 
the Minister of Labor to deal with any controversies that may develop. 

Duties of Government departments.—It is the duty of the Canadia 
Government departments concerned to submit monthly to th 
Dominion Department of Labor reports showing the character of «|! 
contracts entered into during the previous month to which the labo 





conditions set forth by the Department of Labor were applicable, 
and also the names and addresses of contractors, the date of the con. 
tracts, the amounts involved, and the texts of the fair-wages schedule 
and labor conditions inserted in the contracts. These data are then 
published in the Labor Gazette, the official monthly organ of the 
Dominion Department of Labor. 


Comparison of Hours in Canadian and United States Government Contracts 


Amonc the differences in the provisions for Government contracts 
in the United States and the Dominion of Canada may be noted the 
maximum 40-hour week in the United States and the maximum 4+ 
hour week in Canada, except in special or emergency cases note( 
above. 


Operation of Policy 


From 1900, when the fair-wages resolution was adopted, to the 
close of the fiscal year 1935, the fair-wages schedules numbered 6,505. 

During the fiscal year 1934-35 the Department of Labor prepared 
provisions concerning fair-wages conditions to be used in connection 
with 374 building and construction contracts for execution by vati- 
ous departments of the Government: Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, 2; Fisheries, 3; Indian Affairs, 2; Interior, 8; Marine, 33; 
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National Defense, 26; National Research Council, 3; Public Works 
3: Railways and Canals, 2; and Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 12. 
) With reference to contracts for the manufacture of supplies for the 
‘overnment, the majority of contracts of this character placed during 
934-35 were by the Department of National Defense to meet the 
equirements of the army and navy and also of the unemployment- 
lief camps. The Department of Labor cooperated closely with the 
Department of National Defense to assure the observance of the 
Tequired labor conditions on these contracts; also with the Post Office 
Department in regard to the numerous orders placed by that branch 
»f the Government. 





> 


Provincial Fair-Wages Legislation 


‘ Various Provinces of Canada have enacted fair-wages legislation 
ealing with contracts on public works. Some of these measures were 
Gnitiated two or more decades ago. Among the early provisions on 
the subject under review, the following may be cited: A resolution in 
‘Ontario in 1900, a departmental order in Saskatchewan in 1905, a 
esolution in 1908 on the payment of current wages in Quebec, the 
Public Works Act of 1913 in New Brunswick, a provision for fair 
rages on municipal works in British Columbia in 1914, the Fair Wages 
Bact of 1916 in Manitoba, an ordinance on fair wages on public works 
jn Yukon in 1917, and a department order in Alberta in 1922. 
_ Some of the pioneer measures have been superseded by new legis- 
lation. One of the latest Provincial statutes concerning fair wages on 
public works is the Ontario Government Contracts Hours and Wages 
‘Act of 1936, which will come into force January 1, 1937. 
_ Provision for fair wages in connection with unemployment-relief 
work is included in the labor legislation of Alberta, 1931; British 
Columbia, 1931; Nova Scotia, 1931; Ontario, 1930 and 1931; Prince 
Edward Island, 1931; and Quebec, 1931 and 1932. 
_ Certain Provinces have also provided specifically for fair wages in 


“house building (British Columbia); in private construction (Mani- 
toba); on highways (Saskatchewan); in mines (Nova Scotia); in rail- 
way construction (Alberta and British Columbia, Ontario, and Sas- 
_katchewan); and on water-power development (Alberta, Manitoba, 


and Saskatchewan). 
Sources: Monthly Labor Review, Washington, August 1936; Ontario Bureau 


of Labor, annual report, 1914; Canada Department of Labor: Annual reports 
_ for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1928, and March 31, 1935; Canada Year 


_ Book, 1986; Canadian Labor Gazette, July and August 1936; Labor legislation 


of Canada as existing in 1915; Labor legislation of Canada as existing in 1928; 
| _ Labor legislation in Canada 1930, 1931, 1932, 1934, and 1935. 
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Wages and Working Hours in British Columbia, 193; 








ie 1935 the average industrial weekly wage of 75,172 adult males}, 
British Columbia was $24.09—an increase of 2.20 percent as cop, 
pared with the weekly wage reported for 1934, but 17.5 percent belo, 
that for 1929, according to the annual report of the Department , 
Labor of that Province for the year 1935. 

Table 1 gives the average weekly wages of adult males in varioy; 
industries in British Columbia for the week of greatest employmey 
in 1929, 1934, and 1935, which would ordinarily mean a full week 
work. In 1935 these wages ranged from $16.59 in cigar and tobaco 
manufacturing to $32.31 in printing and publishing. . 
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Table 1.—Average Full Week’s Wages of Adult Males in British Columbia, 1979 
1934, and 1935, 5, by | Industries 
































































—=_ =—————== = = —S!}2 Cont 
Average full week’s Average full week pers 
wages | wages i Gar 
Industry Rae! nell Industry Re te. 
| | | 
| 1935 | 1934 | 1929 || | 1935 
ia ag ta Se ge a 
| | 
Breweries... ttm, | $25. 62 62 | $27.70 || Lumber industries. .........|$22.41 |$21. 32 
Builders’ materials._______ | 22.07 | 20.19 | 28.04 || Metal mining.-..---. ; 28.39 | 27. 35 
Cigar and tobacco..........| 16.59 | 15.86 | 26.58 | Metal trades... .....-- otéacal ee. ae Sl 
Coal mining....__.___- _....| 28.49 | 28.11 30.18 || Oil refining...........-- " 25. 55 | 25. 04 
Coast shipping. . wonccee| Be AS | 32. 84 | Paint manufacture. _.-_-_..._-. | 21. 53 22. 53 - 
Contracting. ._....-- _| 22.72 | 22.56 30. 57 || Printing and publishing -. 32.31 | 32.51 . 
Explosives and chemicals_- -| 25.34 | 22.53 | 24.61 | Pulp and paper_..........-- | 23.53 | 23. 22 
Food products.............. 22.00 | 21.10 | 26.56 || Shipbuilding... .___- .--.| 25.83 26. 0 +} De 
Garment making----._-..-- 21.29 | 23.52 | 28.68 ] IS dei Sek hs he want | 25.82 | 23. 88 
House-furnishings. .....-._- 20.05 | 19.49 | 26.74 || Street railways, gas, water, 
Jewelry manufacture. -----.. 31. 54 | 28.88 | 36.61 | power, telephone, a 27. 09 25. 51 O 
Laundries, cleaning and || Wood manufacture wed 
0 a 21.92 | 20.67 | 23.16 || elsewhere specified) _. a 18. 69 | 18. 97 
Leather and fur goods- --_--- | 20.06 | 22.34 29.03 
| | | 
The 1935 industrial returns also show that large percentages of B G 





adult males émployed for the week of employment of the greatesi 
number were receiving under $19 per week. In the lumber industries 
36.39 percent of 20,335 adult males were paid less than this amount. 
In metal mining only 4.60 percent of 7,322 were receiving under $19. 

A steady broadening of the scope of the Hours of Work Act, passed 
in March 1934, has resulted in an increase of employment, according 
to the report under review. A considerable reduction in the propor- 
tion of persons working more than 48 hours per week was shown in 
1935. Of 81,329 persons employed by 4,153 firms in 1935 nearly 8! 
percent worked 48 hours or under, as compared with slightly over 
85 percent of 75,435 persons employed by 3,956 firms in 1934. The 
average weekly working hours for all employees were 47.17 in 1935; 
47.32 in the preceding year; and 48.25 in 1929.' Table 3 gives the 
average weekly hours, by industries, in British Columbia for 1929, 
1934, and 1935. In five industries, coast shipping, food products 





















1 Figures for 1929 from Annual Report of the Department of Labor of British Columbia for the Fiscal 
Year Ended Dec. 31, 1932, Victoria, 1933, p. G39. 
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,anufacture, metal mining, oil refining, and smelting, the average 
eekly hours in 1929 were over 51, reaching almost 54 in metal min- 












males ng. In 1935 there were two industries in which the average weekly 

tes, sours were 50 or more—metal mining in which 50.05 hours are reported 
Clov Rnd logging railways, 52.46. 

rtment of 


rable 2.—Average Weekly Hours of Work in British Columbia, 1929, 1934, and 
1935, by Industries 





























































































































N Varioy im on 
pl /¥Men} Average weekly hours | Average weekly hours 
ill Week’, Industry Industry : 
1 tobacey 1935 | 1934 | 1929 1935 | 1934 | 19291 
acta Ne ita cla 45.15 | 46.41 | 46.77 || Lumber industries—Con. 
: Builders’ material, etc_----- 44.55 | 44.97 | 46.96 Lumber dealers.........| 47.30 | 45.93 | 47.63 
nbia, 1929 MeCigar and tobacco. .....--.-- 44.38 | 44.13 | 44.40 Planing mills.........-- 49. 16 | 48.00 | 49.14 
’ el CS nidbnnevececuct 47.99 | 48.00 | 48.03 .. . aaa 48.35 | 48.37 | 49.12 
7 oast shipping. ....--.....- 49.72 | 50.04} 51.05 Shingle mills. .._....._- 47.46 | 46.69 | 47.86 
zs = BeContracting.--------------- 43.81 | 43.68 | 45.16 || Metal mining. ...........-- 50.05 | 51. 51 53. 96 
e full w Explosives, chemicals, etc..| 48.36 | 47.76 | 46.04 || Metal trades. ............-- 45.02 | 45.39 | 45.87 
vages “eS BS Food products........--..-.- 48.85 | 50.60 | 51.01 || Oil refiming-..............-- 42.76 | 44.82) 51.61 
Garment making-.-.--.---- 42.60 | 44.89 | 44.87 || Paint manufacture. --.-____-- 43.81 | 44.01 | 45.00 
_— é House-furnishings. .......--. 45.50 | 43.91 45.53 || Printing and publishing..._| 44.10 | 44.37 | 45.44 
- Jewelry manufacture. .--.-- 43.54 | 43.47 | 44.24 || Pulp and paper___.....-..-. 47.99 | 47.93 | 48.35 
1934 / Laundries, cleaning and Shipbuilding. -_--........-- 43.97 | 44.06 | 44.15 
= CICNEccosncscccccccccoce 44.49 | 44.05 CO Rf Eee 44.27 | 41.39 52. 72 
~ Leather and fur goods manu- Street railways, gas, water, 
1. 32 | $9 i ere 46.18 | 46.17 | 46.70 a 44.87 | 44.67 | 44.61 
7.3 Lumber industries: Wood manufacture (not else-| 
2. 8] I, cccrthcapensesesticsinds 48.46 | 48.33 | 47.31 where specified) __....._-- | 46.09 | 44.19 | 47.03 
5. 04 Logging railways. --.--- 52.46 | 49.69 | 48.61 
2. 53 
2. 51 
3. 22 1 Figures for 1929 from Annual Report of the Department of Labor of British Columbia for the year ended 
5. 03 © Dec. 31, 1932. Victoria, 1933, p. G40. 
3, 88 ¢ 
51 on ff Overtime Work in Mechanized Mines in Great Britain 
97) 254 ie 
; : NVESTIGATIONS to determine the cause and the extent of over- 
_ | time work in the coal mines of two important mining areas in 
ages of | Great Britain seem to establish a clear relation between mechanized 
rreatest J mining and increased working hours. They indicate also that, 
lustries JF because of problems associated with machine operation, the necessity 
mount. & for increased hours cannot be made a means of spreading employment. 
ler $19. —& Due to complaints of overtime work made to the Secretary for 
passed Mines by the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, two investi- 
‘ording fF gations were made in 1934 by mine inspectors specially appointed for 
3 ‘ . : 
ropor- [JF the purpose. The complaints received suggested that overtime was 
own in § particularly prevalent in mechanized mines and in areas using machin- 
irly 8) ery extensively, and the studies were made with a view to determining 
y over whether, in fact, correlation between excess time worked and mecha- 
The §— nization in mining existed. The mechanized Lancashire district, from 
1935; [| which many of the complaints had come, was selected for the first 
es the study, made in February 1934.! This was followed in November by 
1929, an investigation of reports of extensive overtime in the coal mines of 
ducts 





! Great Britain. Mines Department. Report of a special inquiry into the working of overtime in coal 
mines in Lancashire. London, 1934. (Cmd. 4626.) 





he Fiscal 
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Scotland, made largely to supplement, with reference to a secon. 
highly mechanized area, the findings of the first report.” 

Statutory limitations upon hours of work in British coal ming 
(Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908) are modified by the proviso th, 
the restriction as to maximum legal workday shall not necessarily }, 
applied to— 

* * * any workman who is below ground for the purpose of renderiy, 
assistance in the event of accident, or for meeting any danger or apprehendy 
danger, or for dealing with any emergency or work uncompleted through unfor. 
seen circumstances which requires to be dealt with without interruption in ordy 


to avoid serious interference with ordinary work in the mine or in any district ¢ 
the mine. 


In determining whether or not the law was being violated, not on} 
the extent but the nature of the overtime work had to be considered 
and in that connection the studies developed interesting data wit) 
regard to the effect of mechanical mining devices on hours of work 
The amount of overtime was considerably higher in the Scottish cos| 
mines than in the Lancashire district. The degree of mechanization 
is also greater, as the following comparison shows. 


Percentage of coal cut by machines 
Percentage of coal conveyed by machines 


The conclusion of the investigators was that a certain amount o! 
overtime seems to be the inevitable consequence of mechanization, 
particularly where mechanization is combined with difficult natural 
conditions, as is the case in Scotland. 


Emergencies have to be dealt with on the spot, and without a certain degree of 
latitude in regard to overtime, it seems that mechanical mining in such circun- 
stances would be impossibly expensive, if not actually impracticable. * * * 

Under these conditions, therefore, it is not surprising that mechanical break- 
downs and similar emergencies are given as the principal cause of overtime. Much 
overtime is said to be due to one class of workers waiting for another to get clear. 
Coal-cutting machine men delay the others when their machine breaks down, a: 
they are unable to complete their work, and this is the cause of much overtime by 
strippers, brushers, packers, and pan men. If any of these are held up the cycle 
of operations is broken, which may involve overtime by haulage workers as well. 


Extent of Overtime 


Tue first inquiry covered mines employing 97 percent of the workers 
employed underground in the Lancashire mining area, and dealt with 
the amount of overtime worked in the 6-week period ended [eb- 
ruary 17,1934. The percentage of overtime to total hours worked was 
0.41, and the average length of time beyond the legal workday that 
mine workers remained underground in individual cases of overtime 





? Great Britain. Mines Department. Report of a special inquiry into the working of overtime in the 
coal mines of Scotland. London, 1935. (Cmd. 4959.) 
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as 1 hour 41 minutes. In all, overtime amounting to the equivalent 
{ 5,826 74-hour shifts was reported. 

The record was much higher in Scotland, where the investigation 
overed the working hours of 88.5 percent of the workers employed 
nderground in mines in the 6 weeks ended November 24, 1934. There 
‘the percentage of overtime to total time worked was 3.28, and overtime 
‘hours were equivalent to 67,236 shifts of 74 hours each, which is the 
ftatutory maximum. The percentage of overtime in two counties, 

Dumfries (6.70) and Clackmannan (6.16) was approximately twice 
that of the country as a whole, while the lowest district record in 
Scotland, that for Haddington County (0.42 percent), was higher 
than the average in Lancashire. 

' For the purpose of this review, however, the most significant figures 
are those showing the extent of overtime at individual pits, from 
which it is clear that, as the report for Scotland points out, “overtime 
js almost confined to collieries where machine mining is practiced.” 
Of the 71 mines (out of 195 investigated) where the amount of over- 
time was in excess of the average for all mines, 57 were completely 
mechanized—that is, machine cutters and mechanical conveyors 

were used. Cutters only were used by 12 of the 71 mines, and of the 2 
Temaining which worked more than the average amount of overtime, 
used mechanical conveyors and the other had no mechanical equip- 
t ent. In the latter case, overtime was 3.4 percent of total time. 

On the other hand 41 pits reported the amount of overtime as 1 
Seen or less of the total number of hours worked. Of these, 19 
were completely equipped with cutters and conveyors, 17 used cutters 
only, and 5 had no machinery. The lowest incidence of overtime 
{0.01 percent) was shown for 2 mines, 1 using cutting machines and 
‘the other both cutting machines and conveyors. At the same time 
‘the 2 pits where overtime was greatest (14.68 percent and 14.98 per- 
tent respectively) also were fully mechanized. 

_ The mine inspectors who made the study in Scotland concluded 
that the problem was due largely to the physical conditions which 


h every way complicate mine operation in Scotland, rather than to 


: nefficient management. Mine managers, they felt, were on the whole 


fully alive to the problems, although “much more could apparently 
be done to reduce overtime than is at present being done.” While 
some managers have made persistent efforts to control overtime by 

arious expedients, ‘‘others, faced with recurrent difficulties, both 
peological and mechanical, do not seem to have troubled to look far 


eyond overtime for a remedy.” 


Relation of Overtime to Unemployment 


Tux possibility of employing more-more workers instead of work- 
ing those who are employed beyond the normal hours was studied 
: 100545—36———12 
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in both investigations. In both cases, however, the conclusion yy, 
reached that little opportunity for reabsorption was presented. T), 
inspectors were convinced that, with the possible exception of fireme, 
overtime was not recurrent or systematic but was almost wholly th 
result of emergencies, which while admittedly frequent, were aly 
unpredictable. Hence it seemed wholly impracticable “to maintgiy 
a floating staff of men on every shift to complete work not finish 
by the normal staff.’”’ An additional difficulty, reported from thy 
Lancashire area, was the objection on the part of the employed work. 
ers to “bringing in additional men for the purpose of dealing with , 
purely temporary necessity for overtime working.”’ 

The position that the manning and operation of mechanical devica; 
present difficulties that militate against a policy of spreading work 
is supported in American experience. The proposal of mine worker 
employed in the northern fields of West Virginia to share work with 
the men displaced by machines was rejected by the coal operator 
association and under the terms of their agreement the matter wa 
submitted to the district umpire for decision. The umpire upheld the 
contention of the operators that frequent rotation of workers operating 
coal-mining machinery was impracticable and would counteract the 
saving in production costs effected by mechanization.’ 


Wages in Tokyo in June 1936 


AILY wages of Tokyo workers in June 1936 ‘* ranged from 0.6 

yen for female matchmakers to 5.23 yen for lathemen. Wage 

in the metal industry were higher than those in any other industri! 

group, being 4.57 yen for wooden-pattern makers, 4.36 yen {0 

founders, 4.27 yen for finishers, and 4.15 yen for blacksmiths. Leathe: 

makers ranked next, with a daily wage of 3.72 yen. Carpenter 

however, received only 1.95 yen, while the remuneration in othe! 

reported occupations in the building trades ranged from 2.34 to 2.8 
yen. 

The daily wage index rose substantially from June -1935 to June 


1936 for female hosiery knitters, male matchmakers, leather worker 
and stevedores, being 121.4, 118.2, 114.8, and 114.7 respectively fu f 
these occupations, based on June 1935 as 100. The occupations for 
which the greatest reductions were reported were finishers in the met: J 
industry and shoemakers, the June 1936 indexes in these two cast 
being respectively 71.0 and 83.7 on the June 1935 base. In 18 occ: 
pations the average daily wages were the same in June 1936 as i 


June 1935. 


3 United Mine Workers Journal, Aug. 15, 1936, p. 14. 





4 Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Monthly report on current economic conditions, Aug’ 


1936. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


L Was : Daily Wages in Various Industries in Tokyo, June 1936 
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[Average exchange rate of yen in June 1936=29.39 cents] 
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fl the : extile industry: Wearing-apparel industry: 


_) [E . Silk reelers, female ; Tailors (for European dress) -.-- 
Work: #7) Cotton spinners, female... -- 1 Shoemakers 


. ’ ‘Silk throwers, female ; . ERLE TES 
ith 4 ' Cotton weavers, machine, fe- Woodworking, rope and mat in- 
mn ‘ ; dustries: 
Silk weavers, hand, female , ; Sawyers, machine 
Vices ie Hosiery knitters, male. ...-_-- L i 
SV1CES Hosiery knitters, female : , Lacquerers (chemical industry) - 
“onl: eeletal industry: 
W ork > Lathemen , ; Matmakers ( Tatamiya) 
k i ini , Printing industry: 
IT Kers pS . 36 : Compositors 


= 88888 
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Wooden-pattern makers........| 4. : Building industry: 
tone, glass, = clay products: Carpenters 

Cement makers a 1 Plasterers 

Glassmakers ’ ; Stonemasons 
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t t] Matchmakers, female 4 . Day laborers, male 
ot the ie P Day laborers, female 
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Makers of Japanese paper , a Domestic service: 
Makers of printing paper ' ; Servants, male 
eather industry: Leather makers_. ' Servants, female_-_-_-_-- 
Food industry: 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Operations of United States Employment Service, 
September 1936 
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NTENSIFICATION of the private placement program of iyi] 


United States Employment Service during recent months yy 
reflected in September by a sharp gain in the number of placement: 
with private employers to 167,790, a 27-month peak. Accompanie; 
by smaller seasonal declines than usual in placements in prevailiny. 
wage public employment, the rise in private placements also broug) 
the total volume of prevailing-wage placements to the highest ley: 
in the past 2% years. Of the 434,374 placements of all types ma¢ 
during September, 389,616 were in normal nonrelief employment. | 
addition 44,758 placements at security-wage relief work were pr. 
ported, the smallest volume of this type of placement since the firs 


months of the W. P. A. program. The volume of new application] 


dropped during the month and the number of registrations in thy 
active file showed no appreciable change. 

The gain in private placements during September follows an upwar! 
trend in such placements which has been in evidence since December 
1935. In that month, due to activities in connection with the \W. ? 
A. program; private placement work of the Employment Servic 
showed a temporary decline. The increased level of private place 


ments reported in September represents a gain of 28.5 percent ove 


the number reported in August and is the seventh monthly increas 


reported in the 9 months since last December. The gain from Augus ; 


to September was much larger than has been experienced in pati 
years. In 1935 the September level was 8.2 percent above that 1 
ported in August, while in 1934 a loss of 3.5 percent was reported 
Of more significance, however, is the fact that the number of private 
placements reported in September 1936 was 49.2 percent above tht 


number reported in September 1935, and 78.9 percent above tht 
number reported in September 1934. Gains were general throughou' § 


the country, all but nine States showing increases. 
During September the personnel of the Employment Service offices 


made 101,996 calls upon employers in search of placement opportt F 
nities. This is the largest total of such visits made in almost 2 yea 
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pod is part of the Nation-wide program now being actively conducted 
yy the Employment Service to find opportunities for unemployed 
workers to be placed in regular gainful employment. 
A decline of 10 percent occurred in placements in regular public 
mployment made by the Employment Service during September. 
his decline was smaller than the corresponding movements in past 
rears; in September 1935, a drop of 12.8 percent and, in September 
934, a decline of 21.3 percent being experienced from the previous 
onth. The total of 221,826 public placements made in September 
as 83.9 percent above the level reported in September 1935 and 40.5 
of the percent above the corresponding total in 1934. 
s wai) In line with the declining proportion of relief-work placements in 
Employment Service activities, the total of 44,758 such placements 
made during September was the lowest since July 1935 at the begin- 
ping of the W. P. A. program and is equal to a decline of 24.2 percent 
from the level reported in August 1936. 
The 434,374 placements of all types made by the Employment 
service in September included 365,143 placements of men and 69,231 
Placements of women. 

A decline of 7.6 percent in the volume of new applications received 
\y the Employment Service occurred in September. During the 
nonth 355,538 new applicants were registered—251,747 men and 
03,791 women. At the end of September 6,837,054 persons were 
ctively registered as seeking employment through the public place- 
nent facilities; of these 5,466,818 were men and 1,370,236 were 


ce, 


ments 
Danied 
ailing. 
‘Ought 
t level 
made 
it. Th 
Te Te 
ie first 
ations 
in. the 


pward 

ember jm women. 

W.p— Employment offices during September made 28,635 placements of 
ervice War Veterans, a gain of 3.7 percent above the total reported in August. 
place. ncluded in this number were 7,992 placements of veterans with 
t ove private employers, 45.9 percent above the total for the previous 
creav(e month, and 18,174 placements of veterans on public, prevailing wage 
gust fie mployment, a decline of 5.5 percent from August. A total of 2,469 


1 past ; lacements of veterans on relief work was also reported, 15.1 percent 
at rep aess than in August. During the month 14,112 applications were 
orted. & #eceived from previously unregistered veterans and at the month end 
rivate fe 377 ,155 war veterans were actively registered as seeking employment. 
ve the) Lhe principal operating totals for September and the portion of 
-e the activities reported by each of the two operating branches of the 
hou mployment Service—the affiliated State employment services and 

the National Reemployment Service—are indicated in table 1. Sum- 
office | Mary reports on a State by State basis follow in tables 2 through 5. 
portu- 
years 
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Table 1.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1936 Maetable 2 




















































































































United States total, com- . : 
bined services eterans 
Activity mI c : 
Percent of Percent of 
Number change from Number change from Sta 
| August August — ae 
New applications.............................. | 355, 538 ~7.6 14, 112 | aa 
_  -—«»—s=s ss SREESAESSRRR ass 434, 374 —.4 28, 635 404 
SE intidiisbscksncoucsnense Lee tiealeahl 167, 790 +28. 5 7, 992 445 9 
Sil cinbccdbensanndninninmeodwessinn 221, 826 —10.0 18, 174 —— 
PT ae 44, 758 —24.2 nor 469 | ~13 [MM yinnesot 
CE ith ts gumednesonhenednnumnandinieiod 6, 837, 054 +.2 877, 155 45 Mississip| 
——— —. Missour! . 
| ea a 
| State employment services | National qfeemployment 7 
Perv ice Nevada : 
Se — New Han 
> ~ BB New Jers 
Activity Percent | Percent Percent | Percent New Me) 
oO of of of New Yor 
Number | change | United | Number | change | Unites corth C 
from States from States Nort D 
August total August | total — 
ee ee oo, US eS ee penstieamtainnae , Oklahom 
New applications...._........... eee LS 215,404 | —3.1 60.6 | 140,134] —13.8 a 
EST ERT i | 236,572} +1.9| 54.5] 197,802] —4.0) 45 ;,mmm Pennsyls 
ied RSE RTA | 113,028 | +282 67.4) 54,762} +31.0 32 6 fmm Rhode Is 
kant age gremtane ape: | 100,981 | —10.2 45.5 | 120,845) —9.4 45 A south Ce 
ei iiaaicde cid abspwicbich napalm aca | 22,563 | —26.1 50.4] 22,195} —27.7! 4 ;fqmm South D 
i EEF TTT LI, IESE ie 561, 300 +.4 52.1 |3, 275, 754 +,2 47 gy Tennesse 
7 —— —s — Texas... 
Utah... 
Table 2.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services anj ber 
National Reemployment Service, September 1936 Washing 
_ West Vi 
Wiscons 
New applica- a ation fl Wyomir 
Placements tions Active file District 
_ 3 lumbi 
Private Public 
State ~—s ie Table 
cent of cent of — ee 
Total Per- Per- iafl Num- a change 
Num- = of! Num- — ot | ene) “ber .% want from 
change change ae 
ber | ‘trom | € | “from — _ 
August August 
a § 
United States-_. -._ |434, 374 |167,790 | +28.5 |221,826 | —10.0 44,758 |355, 538 —7.6 |6, 837, 054 | + 
Alabama........- 5, 657 868 |+123.7 3,487 | —23.3 | 1,302 3,356 | —31.5 103, 684 a? 
RES cnaeu 3, 1, 686 | +63. 2 1,372 | —20.5 163 2, 006 +5.0 29, 336 4) 
Arkansas........- 5, 928 2,336 | +39.5 2,612 | —27.0 980 3,047 | —32., 87, 485 —1.4 
California_.._____ 42,154 | 24,365 | +14.9 | 17,700 | —11.1 89 | 26,567 | —14.3 225, 230 =. ~ 
Colorado......._- 5,105 | 1,685 | -—9.7] 3,350 | +55.2 70 | 4,787| —2.4 78, 157 +.3 All Sta 
Connecticut... _- 3,888 | 2,303 | +30.3 | 1,558 | —22.0 27 | 3,727) +65.0 59,470 | +13 Alabar 
Delaware......_.- 1,755 | 1,158 | +119 434 | —38.2 163 —10.5 10,340 | 5. Arizon 
de mnanainn 5, 913 1,691 | +17.4 3, 501 +2,7 721 4, 406 +9.0 59, 285 | —Il! Califor 
Georgia.......___- 6,333 | 3,045 | +44.0] 3,257] —13.9 31 | 6,635 | —41.4 | 130,744 +5! Colora 
i cearennad 3, 190 635 | —9.5 | 2,319] —4.3] 236] 1,666 | —36.8] 18,537) -é Conne 
Illinois.........-- 27, 248 | 15,358 | +222] 8,849 | —14.8 | 3,041 | 22,306 | —5.7| 388,176 —2! fe Delaw 
Indiana... _...... 10,215 | 5,929 | +47.0| 4,160] —29.7| 126] 8,904] —11.1| 188,493| +. Florid: 
a kcenkad 9,778 | 3,523 | +36.6| 6,014 | —17.0} 241] 11,168| —24| 78,381 | +51 9 /daho. 
* NE er 6,521 | 1,453 | +43.3| 4,802] —25.7| 266] 9,132) +8.5| 98,779 +5! — lllinoi 
Kentucky--_._.__-. 5, 314 1,977 | +45.9 3, 208 +2.2 129 4,447 | +11.6 149,146 | +34 Indian 
Iowa. 
Louisiana... ___ 3,358] 923] 455.9] 2,49] -9.6 9 | 5,283| -16.2| 98,179) +4! MM Kanes 
eer: . 214 | +63.4 | 1,457] —1.4 49 834 | —21.2 20,094, +? iatec 
Maryland....___- 038 645 | +11.4] 2,210 | +12.9 183 | 2,377} —6.0 $1,393 | —12! Louis: 
Massachusetts....| 4, 345 1,384 | +22.0 2,716 | +20.7 245 | 11,624 |+-130.9 323, 157 | +3. Massg 
M tre 14, 651 5,074 | +96.0| 7,160 —4.9 | 2,417 | 10,236 | —13.7 190,967 | -2- Minn 
‘Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 1In 
2C 
Si 
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table 2-—-Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 
National Reemployment Service, September 1936—Continued 












































—— 
New applica- 
Placements som Active file 
rene Private Public 
ercent of 
Inge from Per- Per- 
August Per- Per- cent of cent of 
Total | 1m. | cent of| xm. | cent of | Relief Num | change | Sept. 30 | change 
“4 os change| “er | change ber from m 
from from August Aug. 31 
August August 
Minnesota....----| 13, 470 4,754 | +19.4 8, 202 —4,7 514 7, 733 | —15.3 138, 758 —2.6 
Mississippi ------- 6, 074 338 |+327.8 5, 297 16. 2 439 6, 534 +3. 6 103, 831 —.3 
Missouri. -..----- 12, 072 2, 167 | +30.7 7, 703 +3.5 | 2,202 | 10,953 | —10.3 261, 151 +2. 2 
Montana. .------- 8, 943 854 | +11.9 4, 586 +0.2 | 3, 503 4,171 | —22.6 36, 520 +7.2 
Nebraska....----- 6, 078 822 | +46.0 5, 204 | —10.2 52 5,973 | —18.6 54, 086 +10. 1 
eet tn 1, 176 189 | —19.2 892 | —32.0 95 630 | —10.6 4,854] +2.4 
New Hampshire..| 1, 965 417 | +41.8 755 | —25.7 793 1,313 | —14.4 28, 774 +4.8 
New Jersey...----| 8, 633 4, 677 —9.8 2,023 | +27.0 | 1,933 | 14,050 | +33.0 250, 769 +3.8 
Percent IE New Mexico... - 4,172} 1,619 | +53.5| 2,399|/ +125] 154] 1,373] —18.6]| 50,994 —3.1 
of New York......--| 38,079 | 19,735 | +44.8 | 15, 238 +4.4 | 3,106 | 26,973 +5.5 528, 936 —3.2 
| United HE vorth Carolina...| 10,959 | 5,151] +326] 5,577| —14.9| 231] 7,334] —5.8| 105,380| —5.0 
i 4, 402 839 | —20.5 |] 3,374] +1.7] 189] 5,949] —28.8| 63,365] +9.4 
VO le | eceae ce 25, 562 | 13,854 | +36.5 8,732 | —16.4 | 2,976 | 22,473 | —17.4 360, 206 —.4 
ache 6, 279 1, 530 p7.4 4,413 | +11.9 336 4,498 | —20.2 155, 446 —2.5 
ssniditine ghia 5, 846 1, 696 +65. 5 3,941 | —11.2 209 3, 591 0 78, 154 +2. 2 
Pennsylvania... 26, 797 5,407 | +48.8 | 10, 676 —7.0 |10, 714 | 27, 220 —.2 |1, 076, 495 +1.0 
Rhode Island - ---- 799 442 | +44.9 328 | +53.3 29 1,222 | +42.4 35, 774 — 28.0 
South Carolina_..| 5, 836 1,397 | +51.7 4,317 | +27.1 122 3, 549 —.1 95, 514 +2.7 
South Dakota....| 3, 255 569 | +12.5 2, 535 —6.3 151 4,811 —7.1 58, 088 +20. 8 
a 4,913 1, 352 +5. 2 3,420 | —35.0 141 4,919 | —23.3 189, 285 +2.3 
29, 121 9,937 | +82.3 | 15,454 | —26.1 | 3,730 | 12,662 | —10.6 225, 553 +1.1 
3, 968 1,736 | +13.8 2,216 | —15.6 16 1,394 | —21.8 24, 029 —8.5 
sith ercdtee 1, 281 306 —-1.9 947 | —46.4 28 1,088 | —12.5 9, 370 —17.4 
i 7, 101 2,229 | —15.4 4,617 | —14.8 255 4,400 | —15.9 75, 304 —13 
Washington... --- 6, 149 958 | —21.9 | 4,383 | —24.0 808 | 4,704 —.8 97, 024 +2. 6 
West Virginia....| 3,449 920 —2,2 2,504 | —30.1 25 5, 265 | —11.7 120, 930 +1.7 
Wisconsin........ 12, 164 4,850 | +17. 2 6, 705 —.2 609 | 12,101 | —25.8 136, 698 +.2 
a 3, 863 538 | +18.0 2, 417 +1.5 908 2, 071 —.4 10, 284 +2.7 
District of Co- 
lumbia.......-- 2, 636 2, 255 | +28. 2 379 | —35.5 2) 3,187 +7.4 33, 440 —2.0 








Table 3.— Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, September 1936 

































































Placements — Active file 
Private Public 
Per- Per- 
Per- Per- : N cent of cent of 
Total N cent of cent of | Relief! ~y change | Sept. 30 | change 
yg change| Total | change from from 
from from August Aug. 31 
August August 
| 236, 572 |113, 028 |2-+-28.2 |100,981 |?—10.2 |22, 563 |215, 404 | 2 —3.1 |3,561,300 | 2+0.4 
a ces 1,714 196 |+-256. 4 1, 266 | —38.8 252 1,010 | —25.7 37, 869 +.3 
a 1, 302 984 | +58. 2 240 | —49.3 78 1, 064 | +16.9 12, 353 —4.3 
iteibes 29, 207 | 16,992 | +14.1 | 12,207 | —14.2 8 | 21,058 | —13.4 181, 134 —.2 
ee 2, 198 731 | +16.2 1, 429 |+113.3 38 2, 425 +8.0 45, 480 -.9 
a diliee 2, 908 1, 804 | +25.8 1, 090 —9.6 14 2,917 +3.4 44, 632 +1.6 
beh iiae 1, 755 1,158 | +11.9 434 | —38.2 163 799 | —10.5 10, 340 —5.8 
eo 5, 913 1,691 | +17.4 3, 501 +2.7 721 4, 406 +9.0 59, 285 —11.1 
Wdikaiaee , 776 373 | +8.4 1,308 | +2.0 95 | 1,017 | —381. 8, 755 —1.9 
ae 21, 838 | 13,625 (8) 5, 697 (3) 2,516 | 17,078 () 282, 451 (8) 
athe tise 10, 215 929 | +47.0| 4,160 | —29.7 126 | 8,904) —11.1 188, 493 0 
ccctitibinnace 9,778 | 3,523 | +36.6| 6,014 | —17.0 241 | 11, 168 —2.4 78, 381 +5.1 
dnttieiinne 1, 868 906 .6 900 —8.1 62 | 1,299 | +18.4 23, 852 0 
3, 358 923 | +55.9 2, 426 —9.6 q 5, 283 | —16.2 98, 179 +4.4 
2, 523 1, 226 | +23.6 1, 229 | +16.3 68 | 5,362 | +90.7 144, 717 +1.5 
pbdniihe 5,731 | 3,074 | +11.1]| 2,388 | —16. 269 | 4,124 —3. 72, 858 —3.0 


' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
* Computed from comparable reports only. oe 


* Not comparable due to transfer of 11 counties from N. R. 8. to S. E. 8. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, September 1936_ 
Continued _— 
New applica- —— 
Placements tions Active file 
Private Public c 
State Per- | Por 
P - cent of | cent o 
Total or- Per- | Relief} Num- | change| Sept. 30 | ch ae 
Num. | at of | Num. | gentof | | Per | trom tom 
ber |‘trom | >& | ‘trom atenat | Aug.31 
August August 
OM as, Minnes 
Missouri. ......-.- 5, 443 1, 646 | +24.1 1, 974 +3.3 | 1,823 | 5,773 —1,7 96,430 | 4h ¢ Mississ 
Nebraska........- 8,633 | 555 | +72.9] 3,040) —5.7| 38) 3,359 | —24.0] 36,820| {35 J Missou 
( “aon 681 134 | —28.0 536 | —35.0 11 461 | —11.5 3, 395 | 5 Monta 
New Hampshire_. 818 194 | +24.4 305 | —45.0 319 798 | —2.2 15,857 | +54 Nebras 
New Jersey.......| 8,633 | 4,677 —9.8 | 2,023 | +27.0 | 1,933 | 14,050 | +33.0 | 250, 769 | , 
Nevad: 
New Mexico....-- 1, 899 434 |+139.8 1,327 | +26.7 138 686 | —17.8 25, 818 | New E 
New York..._...- 27, 179 | 17,247 | +39.7 8,449 | +22.1 | 1,483 | 20,814 | +15.6 276, 951 | New ) 
North Carolina... 10, 959 5,151 | +32.6 5,577 | —14.9 231 7, 334 —5.8 105,389 | —5,9 New ¥ 
North Dakota....| 525 247 | —49.2 177 | +30.1] 101 961 | —44.5 8,509} +113 North 
SEs cadatinediniee 16,166 | 9,010 | +31.0| 4,295 | —25.8 | 2,861 | 17,971 | —15.8 242, 570 | 
| Ohio... 
Oklahoma......-- 2,067 | 1,011 | +22.5| 1,023 | +55.2 $3] 1,462| +3.4] 26,029 | Oklah 
eee 2, 924 693 +7.6 | 2,063 —9.3 168 | 2,106 —3.4 52, 693 Oregol 
Pennsylvania.....| 15,968 | 3,527 | +37.0]| 5,671 —4.6 | 6,770 | 20,206 | +8.1 | 669,001 Penns 
Rhode Island_..-- 633 388 | +52.8 242 | +46.7 1,088 | +40.9 32,086 | —2 5 Rhode 
South Dakota....| 3,037 444 | +11.8 2, 445 —3.5 148 4, 573 —5.5 53, 557 +215 th 
Sou 
‘Tennessee........ 2, 788 821 —5.7 | 1,954 | —16.8 13 | 2,360 | —21.1 71, 010 South 
, —s«=—sdn 11,503 | 4,757 |+339.2 | 5,768 | —24.5 978 | 4,012 —8.5 84, 539 +19 Tenn 
Vermont......... 1, 281 306 | —1.9 947 | —46.4 28 | 1,088 | —12.5 9,370 | —17.4 Texas 
Viti... .0s--+-<- 1, 505 922 | —14.9 562 +7.7 21 908 | +10.5 11, 049 | —1.9 Utah. 
West Virginia. .-_- 764 356 | +19. 1 390 | —46.4 18 1, 105 —4.9 25, 304 | +3.) Virgit 
Wisconsin........ 12,164 | 4,850 | +17.2| 6,705 —.2 609 | 12,101 | —25.8 136, 698 | +9 Wash 
Wyoming--......- 1, 282 268 | —16.8 840 —6.1 174 1,087 | +17.5 5,147 | +104 West 
District of Co- Wyo 
a eee 2,636 | 2,255 | +28.2 379 | —35.5 2} 3,187 | +7.4 33, 440 
































Table 4.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, September 


















































1936 — 
Placements N a Active file 
Private Public 
| 
State Per- | Per- 
Total rat of mnt of |Reliet*| ‘Total | Ghancs| sept. x cant 
0 Tim. | cent o _ | cent of | Relie otal | change} Sept. 30 | change 
—_ change —_ change from from 
from from August Aug. 31 
August August 
197, 802 |54, 762 | ?+4-31.0 |120, 845 | ? —9. 4 |22, 195 |140, 134 | 2—13.8 |3, 275, 754 | 1+(,2 Uni 
672 |+101.8 | 2,221 | —10.3| 1,050 | 2,346| —33.8| 65,815| -10 Alal 
1, 919 702 | +70.8 1, 132 —9.6 85 1,032 —5.0 16, 983 —42 Ariz 
5,928 | 2,336 | +39.5 | 2,612 | —27.0 980 | 3,047 | —32.0 87, 485 +1.4 Ark 
12,947 | 7,373 | +16.8 5, 493 —3.2 81 5,509 | —17.4 44, 096 —24 Cal: 
2, 907 954 | —22.9 1,921 | +29.0 32 | 2,362 | —11.3 32, 677 Col 
980 499 | +49.8 468 | —40.8 13 810 | +11.1 14, 838 Cor 
6, 333 | 3,045 | +44.0 3, 257 | —13.9 31 6,635 | —41.4 130, 744 Del 
1,414 262 | —26.8 1,011 | —11.4 141 649 | —43.1 9, 782 Flo 
5, 410 | 1, 733 (3) 3, 152 (3) 525 | 5,228 (3) 105, 725 Ger 
4, 653 547 | +42.8 | 3,902 | —28.9 204 | 7,833 +7.0 74, 927 Ida 
5,314 | 1,977 | +45.9 | 3,208 | +2.2 129 | 4,447 | 411.6] 149,146 

1, 720 214 | +63.4 1, 457 —1.4 49 834 | —21.2 29, 094 Thi 
3, 038 645 | +11.4 2,210 | +12.9 183 2, 377 —6.0 81, 393 Inc 
) 158 | +11.2 1, 487 | +24.5 177 | 6,262 |+181.8 | 178, 440 lov 
14, 651 | 5,074 | +96.0 | 7,160 —4.9 | 2,417 | 10,236 | —13.7 | 190, 967 Ka 





1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Computed from comparable reports only. 
* Not comparable due to transfer of 11 counties from N. R. 8. to 8. E. 8. 
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Table 4. Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, September 
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1936—Continued 
New applica- 
Placements shone Active file 
Private Public 
State Per- ; Per- , 
vr. " cent 0 cent o 
Total p>. of a of | Relief| Total | change| Sept. 30 | change 
Num-| change | NU™- | change from from 
ber | “trom ber from August Aug: 31 
August August 
Minnesota..--..--- 7,739 | 1,680 | +38.0] 5,814} +41.2 245 | 3,609 | —26.0 65, 900 —2.0 
Mississippi-.-.----- 6, 074 338 |+327.8 5,297 | +16.2 439 6, 534 +3. 6 103, 831 —.3 
Missouri...--.-.--- 6, 629 521 | +56.9 5, 729 +3. 6 379 5,180 | —18.2 164, 721 +3. 2 
Montana.--------- 8, 943 854 | +11.9 4, 586 +.2 | 3, 503 4,171 | —22.6 36, 520 +7.2 
Nebraska.--.------| 2, 445 267 | +10.3 2,164 | —15.9 14 2,614 | —10.4 17, 266 +26. 3 
Neve ccsudponce- 495 55 | +14.6 356 | —26.9 84 169 —8.2 1, 459 —3.2 
New Hampshire...| 1, 147 223 | +61.6 450 —2.4 474 515 | —28.3 12, 917 +3.9 
New Mexico...-.--| 2,273 | 1,185 | +35.6 1,072 —1.2 16 687 | —19.3 25, 176 —4,1 
Neel Bilisassce< <« 10, 900 | 2,488 | +94.1 6,789 | —11.7 | 1,623 6,159 | —18.6 251, 985 —15 
North Dakota.....| 3,877 592 | —15.9 3, 197 +.5 4,988 | —24.6 i +9. 1 
Pee eae ere 9,396 | 4,844 | +48.0 4, 437 —4.7 115 4,502 | —23.3 117, 636 —4,5 
Oklahoma......--- 4, 212 519 | —13.5 3, 390 +3. 2 303 3,036 | —28.1 129, 417 —1.9 
a 2,922 | 1,003 +4.2 1,878 | —13.3 41 1, 485 +5.4 25, 461 +1.1 
Pennsylvania.....- 10,829 | 1,880 | +77.5 5,005 —9.6 | 3,944 7,014 | —18.2 407, 494 —2.1 
Rhode Island-.-.--_-- 166 54 +5.9 86 | +75.5 26 134 | +55.8 . —12.8 
South Carolina....| 5,836 | 1,397 | +51.7 4,317 | +27.1 122 3, 549 —.1 95, 514 +2.7 
South Dakota- ---- 218 125 | +14.7 90 | —47.4 3 238 | —30.2 4, 531 +13. 1 
Tennessee. ......-- 2, 125 531 | +28.3 1,466 | —49.7 128 2,559 | —25.3 118, 275 +11 
WE eS) ae 17,618 | 5,180 | +18.6 9, 686 | —27.0 | 2,752 8,650 | —11.5 141,014 +1.0 
Ras See 3,968 | 1,736 | +13.8 2,216 | —15.6 16 1,394 | —21.8 24, 029 —8.5 
i 5, 596 | 1,307 | —15.7 4,055 | —17.2 234 3,492 | —20.8 64, 255 —1,2 
hee Se 6, 149 958 | —21.9 4,383 | —24.0 808 4, 704 —.8 97, 024 +2. 6 
West Virginia - - _ -- 2,685 | 564 |] —12,1 2,114 | —26.0 7 4,160 | —13.4 95, 536 +1.3 
| 2,581 | 270 +101. 5 1, 577 +6. 1 734 984 | —14.7 5, 137 —4.0 
} } | 








Table 5. Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Services 
and National Reemployment Service, September 1936 














New applica- 

















































‘Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 














Placements tions Active file 
6 file 
Private Public 

Per- 8 tate Per- Per- 
cent of Per- Per- ’ cent of cent of 
change Total cent of cant of Relief; Total | change| Sept. 30 | change 

from Num- change Num- change from om 
Aug.31 ber from ber m August Aug. 31 

August August 
440.2 United States....| 28,635 | 7,992 | +45.9 | 18,174| —5.5 | 2,469 | 14,112} -—0.3| 377,155 | +0.5 
-1.0 Alabama........- 419 61 |+144.0 330 | +2.8 28 123 | —36.6 4, 534 —1.4 
43 Arizona_.........- 213 97 |+162. 2 105 | —23.4 ll 116 | —2.5 1,463 | —2.4 
+1.4 Arkansas__.._.__- 34 131 | +59.8 175 | —15.9 41 139 | +6.1 3,315} +1.6 
—24 California.......__ 3,618 | 1,611 | +47.8| 1,998 | —16.6 9] 1,890] —1.9 16, 967 —.5 
+3.1 Colorado. .......- 413 67 | +34.0 343 |+-145.0 3 195 | —7.6 3, 830 —3.6 
26 

T35 [le Connecticut... 203} 104| 448.6] 123; —-140| 1] 144| +241] 3,72] +7 
-9.9 ware.....__.. 89 41 | +13.9 29 | —31.0 19 15 | +50.0 459 —8.7 
(8) Florida...........| 302 100 | +69. 5 187 | —7.4 15 183} —.5 2,576 | —8.0 
+6.8 ce ae 263 108 | +4.9 154} +1.3 1 156 | +6.8 5, 191 +5.4 
43.4 [ep [iaho--.---------- 234 45| +2.3 173 | —2.8 16 73 | —52.6 900 —3.9 
os eg ne a 1, 608 684 | +63.2 732 | —23.4| 192 823 | —7.6| 24,709| —2.7 
ary Indiana........... 569 217 | +39.1 344 | —24.2 8 328 | —7.3] 11,782 +.4 
at: Oe 305 | +51.7 630 | —8.0 10 457 | +3.6 4,698 | +46 
—4¢ Ti Kansas. _......... 524 97 | +49.2 412 | --11.6 15 412 | +32.1 5.358 | +4.4 
Kentucky........ 446 142 | +35. 2 300 | +5.3 4 180 | +23.3 7,712 | +2.7 
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Table 5.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment § vices 
and National Reemployment Service, September 1936—Continuec 









































| | 
New applica- 
Placements tions Active file 
Private Public 
State Per- Per. 
cent of ant of 
Total Py of an. Relief | Total | change| Sept. 30 cha, 
Num- h Num- from oo” 
ber | °28n8¢ | ber change August Thay 
from from Aug. 3] 
August August 
Louisiana......._- 192 44 | +57.1 147 +5.8 1 233 | +19.5 5,77 447 
Sf 137 9 |+125.0 125 —3.1 3 54 +8.0 1, 87 4.4 
Maryland.__.___- 230 42 | +82.6 179 | +21.8 9 115 | —12.2 5, 667 ~F 8 
Massachusetts 349 52 +4.0 276 | +28.4 21 672 168. 8 19, 7¢ 437 
Michigan... -_- 884 285 |+128.0 478 | +6.0 121 503 | —8.4 10, 2 ~14 
| 
Minnesota_.._- iat) ae 240 | +57.9 729 +7.2 53 320 —3.9 9, 717 si 
neem al 5 ee 158 21 |+110.0 127 +5.0 10 119 7.2 3, 667 ~4 
} Pe 896 99 | +76.8 664 +2. 3 133 548 | +13.0 | 16,594 
Montana_.- 761 89 | +18.7 378 | +22.7 294 186 | —19.8 1, 709 48 
Nebraska_..___.-- 400 53 | +89.3 342 | +1.5 5 229 —9.8 3, 002 44 
TS See 97 17 | —15.0 7 —30. 4 2 47 | +27.0 245 Q 
New Hampshire_- 109 15 | +25.0 55 | —27.6 39 54 | —11.5 | 1, 846 14 
New Jersey_...__- 400 160 | +18.5 135 | +9.8 105 448 | +33.3 | 14,784 4. 
New Mexico-_..__. 304 61 | +22.0 237 | +16.2 6 53 | —18.5 | 2, 759 pe 
New York..._._.- 1, 716 502 | +44.3 1, 098 +14 116 606 +.8 29, 900 
North Carolina._-_ 423 174 | +33.8 240 | —25.7 q 166 +6. 4 3, 471 =f} 
North Dakota___- 204 23 | —28.1 172 0 9 234 | —10.7 | 2,455 | +129 
eee” 681 | +-59.9 836 | —14.3 115 752 | —17.6 | 19, 961 —,4 
Oklahoma.____._. 534 9 | —3.2 426 | +66.4 18 176) +11.4/ 8,059) -31 
_ <s e 502 7 —8.5 411 —5.1 16 274 | +14.6 | 7, 148 +3 
Pennsylvania.__._ 1, 780 254 | +45.1 927 —7.5 599 812 +1.1 | 56,205 - 
Rhode Island__._- 60 15 | +50.0 40 |+122.2 5 48 | +23.1 | 2,434 | —24 
South Carolina__- 246 46 | —11.5 192 | +20.8 Ss 79 | +29.5 3, 442 
South Dakota.__- 246 51 | +50.0 191 | —12.4 4 157 —6.5 3, 227 
Tennessee. ....... 295 46 0 244 | —16.2 5 164 6.8 | 7,967) + 
_ ee 1,911 427 |+-106.3 1,331 | —13.6 153 459 | +11.1 | 9, 256 - 
Minna animranas 269 63 |+125.0 205 | —18.0 1 45 | —16.7 | 1, 474 ~ 
Vermemt.. ...<s=<- 77 13 | +18.2 61 | —29.1 3 32 —5.9 | 345 | - 
Virginia._._....-- 413 87 | +11.5 308 —3.1 18 173 +4. 2 2, 930 + 
Washington_-..___ 522 68 | —27.7 405 | —12.9 49 207 —1.9 | 6, 443 
West Virginia.__- 243 40 | +60.0 199 | —29.7 4 141 | +11.9 5, 987 
Wisconsin__._._-- 823 198 | +8.8 563 | —10.9 62 458 | —38.5 8, 518 
Wyoming-_...____ 324 24 | +33.3 200 | +1.0 100 91 | —43.8 600 
Dist. of Columbia. 258 118 | +21.6 140 | +79.5 0 223 | —7.9 | 2, 50 








Industrial, Occupational, and Age Distribution of 
Employment Service Clients, June 1936 


ETAILED tabulations of the operations of the offices of the 
United States Employment Service provide a large-scale sample 
picture of the characteristics of the persons seeking employment 
throughout the country and of those for whom the public employ- 
ment facilities are able to find jobs. Based upon standard reporting 
procedures followed by all employment offices affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service, these tabulated figures are 
secured from every portion of the country. 
A brief summary of some of the tabulations of operations reported 
for the month of June 1936 is given below. These tabulations cover 
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ihe individual records of 370,233 applicants who registered with 
employment offices for the first time during the month and of 473,141 
placements made during the month. The records of new applicants 
cover 267,464 men and 102,769 women. The placement data include 
the records for 410,089 placements which were filled by men and 
63,052 placements which were filled by women. 

The table on page 1275 gives the industrial, occupational, and age 
classification of the new applications and placements of men and 
women made during June. While the totals are those for the entire 
country, the percentage classification as to relief or nonrelief status is 
based upon information from which the totals for New York State 
are excluded. Relief status is not tabulated in New York. 


Industrial Classification 


Tue largest single group of new applications received from men 
during June were those of men formerly employed in the general 
field of agriculture, forestry, fishing, or mining, this group accounting 
for 23.15 percent of the new applications from males. The number 
of persons with relief status in this group, however, accounted only 
for 17.41 percent of the total number of relief male new registrants. 
On the other hand, nonrelief new registrants in this group accounted 
for 24.89 percent of the total nonrelief new registrants. Almost as 
large was the group of male applicants who had no industrially 
classifiable experience. This group of 58,287, equal to 21.98 percent 
of the total applicants, was composed predominantly of recent stu- 
dents. Tabulations not presented in this article indicate that 39,501 
male applicants were reported as recent students. The miscellaneous 
unclassifiable group of new applicants contained registrations of 
41.72 percent of the new applicants with relief status, but of only 
20.81 percent of the registrations of men without relief status. 

Among women, the largest group of new registrants was found 
among applicants who had no classifiable industrial background. 
The 44,340 women in this classification made up 44.15 percent of 
all new woman applicants in June. Included in this classification 
of women were recent students, who numbered 26,673, and 6,882 
women without any work history who were not recent students. 
The proportion of woman applicants with relief status in the miscel- 
laneous unclassifiable group was relatively high. In this group, 
61.48 percent of all the woman applicants with relief status were 
found, compared to the 42.51 percent of the women without relief 
status who were included in this classification. The second largest 
group among the woman applicants were those reporting domestic 
and personal service or work in hotels, restaurants, and institutions as 
their field of former employment. With 29,817 registrants, this 
group accounted for 29.69 percent of the women who registered for 
the first time in June. The number of relief women registered in 
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this group was equal to only 24.42 percent of all the women wit 
relief status, whereas the number of nonrelief women was equal 4 
30.08 percent of the nonrelief woman registrants. 

The largest single classification of men placed during June wa 
made up of placements on projects financed from relief funds, |, 
this group, 80.52 percent of all men with relief status who wey 
placed were found. Placements in construction work financed froy, 
public nonrelief funds accounted for 62,056 of the placements fo 
men, equal to 15.16 percent of all the men placed. In this groyp 
however, only 9.12 percent of the placements of relief men wer 
found, while 19.98 percent of the placements of nonrelief men wer 
found in this group. The largest single industrial group in which 
private placements were made was agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 

A classification containing a large proportion of women was do. 
mestic and personal service, hotels, restaurants, and institutions 
This classification, with 34,305 placements, represented 55.26 percent 
of all placements of women; however, 21.35 percent of the relie{ 
placements of women were in this group, compared to the 65.73 
percent of nonrelief placements of women in this category. Projects 
financed from relief funds took 13,367 placements of women, equal 
to 21.53 percent of all such placements. In this group were found 
70.80 percent of all placements of relief women. 


Occupational Groups 


Tue largest occupational group of men registered for the first time | 


during June was that of production workers, 71,587 registrants being 
reported, equal to 26.76 percent of all men registered during the month 
Closely following this group was that of physical labor workers with 
67,348 new applicants equal to 25.18 percent of the total male new 
applicants. It is interesting to note that the proportion of nonrelie 
workers among the semiskilled production class was much higher 
than among the physical labor group. While the production workers, 
as a whole, made up only 26.76 percent of all applicants the nonrelie! 
workers in this group accounted for 28.04 percent of all nonrelie! 
male registrants, and the registrants with relief status made up but 
19.03 percent of all the relief registrants. On the other hand, in the 
physical labor group the nonrelief workers accounted for 25.33 of all 
nonrelief male new registrants, while the relief registrants in this 
group were equal to 34.38 percent of all the relief male registrants. 


Nearly half of the woman registrants were classified in the service § 


workers classification. With 45,928 registrants, this group accounted 
for 44.69 percent of all new woman applicants. Clerical occupations 


were the second largest group among the woman new applicants, 


accounting for 20.74 percent of the total. 
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The largest occupational group among placements of men was that 
of phy sical labor workers due to the large number of jobs on relief- 
cork projects filled during June. The predominance of this influence 
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is indicated by the fact that 73.39 percent of all the placements of 
relief men were from this group. Production workers accounted for 
80,286 placements, equal to 19.57 percent of the placements of men 
i » and the craftsmen classification with 58,227 placements accounted 
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for 14.19 percent of the placements of men. Nonrelief worker: were 
predominant in these groups. Among the production workers. the 
placements of nonrelief men accounted for 24.50 percent of all plac. 


ments of nonrelief men compared to the 11.94 percent of the Place. 


———————.... 








UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPING OF NEW APPLICANTS 
AND PERSONS PLACED, JUNE 1936, ALL STATES 
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ments of men with relief status found in this classification. Among 
craftsmen, a similar condition was found. The placements of non- 
relief men in this group were equal to 17.89 percent of the total place- 
ments for nonrelief men, while the placements of men with relief status 


were equal to only 7.93 percent of the total placements of men with 
relief status. 
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cers wep Age Classification 
kers, the 
all place. 
he place. 
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EXAMINATION of the age classification indicates some interesting 
-ariations between the distributions for men and women and the 
relief and nonrelief groups. Among men, the largest single group of 
new applicants was found among the persons aged from 21 through 29. 
This group included a high proportion of nonrelief registrations, equal 
to 33.0 percent of all registrations of nonrelief men. The number of 
men with relief status in this age group was only 21.0 percent of the 
total registrations of men with relief status. This proportion was 
exceeded by the number of relief men registered in the youngest age 
group where 40.35 percent of all men registered with relief status were 
found. The median age of all male new applicants was 27.01 years, 
for nonrelief was 27.03 years, and relief was 25.58 years. The highest 
concentration of placements of men was found in the 21 through 29 
year age group with 31.56 percent of all placements. However, the 
second largest group of placements was in the group aged from 30 
through 39 years where 24.44 percent of the placements of men 
were reported. ‘The median age of all men placed was 33.41 years, 
for nonrelief men 31.55 years, and for relief men 35.71 years. 

Among women a high concentration of applicants, both relief and 
nonrelief, was found in the youngest age group. Here, 43.95 percent 
‘of all new applications received from women were reported. The 

proportions in the higher age groups declined successively. The 
median age of all woman new applicants was 23.36, for nonrelief 
_women 22.76, and for relief women 22.77 years. The highest group 
of placements of women was found in the age group 21 through 29 
years with 29.27 percent of all placements of women reported. Fol- 
lowing this, in order, were the groups of women aged 20 and under 

with 24.70 percent of the placements of women and the group aged 
30 through 39 with 20.42 percent of these placements. The median 
_age of women placed was 29.63 years, for nonrelief women 29.18 years, 
and for relief women 31.02 years. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
AGE GROUPING OF NEW APPLICANTS AND PERSONS PLACED 
ALL STATES, JUNE 1936 
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ndustrial, Occupational, and Age Distribution of Persons Using Employment 
—__ Service, June 1936 
—n 
Industrial distribution 
Men Women 
; Percentage distribu- Percentage distribu- 
Classification tion tion 
Num- Num- 
ber ber N 
: Non- : on- 
Total | Relief relief Total | Relief relief 
New applicants 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining..) 61,377 | 23.15 | 17.41 | 24.89 | 1,685 | 1.67] 0.59| 2.00 
Building and construction: 
a 236 | 8.38] 3.66] 8.36 116 -1l - 03 -12 
eg a ee 17,515 | 6.60} 1.94] 6.96 56 . 05 -00 - 06 
Manufacturin a 2+ -20-------------------- 37, 126 | 14.00 | 13.04 | 13.88 | 9,788 | 9.74] 7.03 | 9.74 
Commercial, financial, and professional....|_ 7,342 | 2.76] 2.89] 2.56] 4,239] 4.22] 1.83] 434 
Distribution, wholesale and retail _._..____ . 9.99 | 8.58] 9.81 | 6,626] 6.59] 3.01] 6.97 
Domestic and personal service, hotels, in- 
© 00 2,4 ee 12,843 | 4.84) 5.02] 4.37 | 29,817 | 29.69 | 24.42 | 30.08 
Yak Governmental service... .._._- paretuatined 9,404) 3.54] 1.94] 3.68 | 3,251] 3.23) 1.35] 3.62 
WAS VY; » Public utilities and transportation ________- 12,434 | 4.69| 3.75 | 4.64 497 .49 om .51 
we eeee sek: ETS EL Rabe PTE Rae Peek lee iaene! Cais 
Miscellaneous unclassified (includes per- 
sons without work experience) _......___- 58, 287 | 21.98 | 41.72 | 20.81 | 44,340 | 44.15 | 61.48 | 42.51 
Total................................|265, 070 |100.00 |100.00 |100. 00 100, 415 |100.00 |100.00 |100. 00 
| a a jar SS mR Neige || eT meet nen 
tin nencantewens cpm cney Reidmateliescsocla on nec  } 2 ee tae sae 
Persons placed a _ 
) Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining.) 21,815 | 5.33 | 3.62| 6.79] 2,902| 4.67| 3.00| 5.98 
Building and construction: 
Ee eae 10,178 | 2.48; 1.32] 3.16 35 - 05 . 02 . 07 
of > een: £ FF et eee ae YY 36 - 05 . 05 . 06 
ES Se ear 13,616 | 3.32) 1.59] 426] 4,838 | 7.79) 2.30] 9.00 
~ Commercial, financial, and professional _.__- 2, 345 . 57 . 24 -65 | 1,784 | 2.87 -76 | 2.88 
Distribution, wholesale and retail_.___.___- 8,378 | 2.04 -86 | 2.59) 4,282] 6.81) 1.36] 8.21 
Domestic and personal service, hotels, in- 
RN lh eae a 13, 735 3. 35 1. 37 4.01 | 34,305 | 55.26 | 21.35 | 65.78 
») Governmental service..............._.____. 5,180 | 1.26 -87 |) 1.46 385 | ~ .62 .18 79 
'» Public utilities and transportation.__._.___ 3, 118 . 76 .42 . 97 118 .19 .07 . 24 
= Work-relief projects.................___. ibe 4 65.63 | 80.52 | 56.03 | 13,367 | 21.53 | 70.80 | 6.77 
|» Miscellaneous unclassified._..........____- 165 04 ; . 05 77 .12 04 17 
a I 409, 076 {100.00 |100.00 |100.00 | 62,079 |100.00 |100.00 |100. 00 
j SS CS RESET ESS ere | a SE ae 
: A | | A on es ee ee ee 
i sleiaa 
Occupational distribution 
New applicants 
; Professional and kindred workers__.______- 13,229 | 4.94| 3.66| 4.74] 5,308} 5.16| 3.04] 5.45 
ian Re a a ae 10,322 | 3.85] 3.47] 3.84) 4,933 | 480] 3.21] 5.27 
vt 35a RISRERREEE 15.591 | 5.82) 5.18 | 5.86 | 21,323 | 20.74 | 12.81 | 22.98 
: I 17,601 | 6.58 | 8.24] 6.02 | 45,928 | 44.69 | 49.50 | 45.19 
: Pt tvntkibnecnes ssconteneeeceoe 49,441 | 18.48 | 14.33 | 18.92 | 2,334 | 2.27) 256] 2.07 
g Production workers........................ 71, 587 | 26.76 | 19.03 | 28.04 | 6,966 | 6.77 | 7.77| 6.51 
>) Physical labor workers.................._.- 67, 25. 18 | 34.38 | 25.33 | 2,677/| 2.60] 1.60/ 3.05 
& Ddidinbécnescasense --| 22,345 | 8.35 | 11.68 | 7.20 | 13,300 | 12.94] 19.46 | 9.43 
hii binnsahosopeoccesnenen 267, 464 {100.00 |100.00 |100.00 |102, 769 |100.00 |100.00 |100.00 
Persons placed 
Professional and kindred workers.________. 10,251 | 2.49| 1.75 | 2.65 | 3,074/| 4.87] 10.98 | 2.65 
Dh ditivcneditinecceednesentons 2, 456 . 59 26 -78 | 2,933 | 4.65] 114] 6.03 
 ..—s=“sC RRR ARETE 290 | 2.02| 2.24] 184] 7,631 | 12.10) 18.85 | 9.72 
Service workers...............__- .---| 16,714 07 | 2.36 | 4.59 | 40,473 | 64.18 | 57.39 | 68.21 
ei diidghs scaveduicond 58,227 | 14.19 | 7.93 | 17.89 901 | 1.42 -93 | 1.25 
Production workers..................----.| 80, 286 11.94 | 24.50 | 3,673 | 5.82] 5.51] 5 69 
Physical labor workers............_..__---- 442 73.39 | 47.57 | 3.317| 5.26| 4.88] 6.30 
Diidichcuikceceseustcesbconh 1, 423 34 . 08 .12 050 | 1.66 .27 ll 
suane al ici ...-..--|410, 089 |100.00 |100.00 |100.00 | 63,052 |100.00 |100.00 (100. 00 
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Industrial, Cccupationel, and Age Distribution of Persons Using Emp! 
Service, June 1936—Continued 
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Age distribution 
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i Se a 
: | Percentage distribu- Percenta 
Classification , tion t 
—_ ee ee | Num- |___ 
} er | ber 
| Tertai | : Non- Trt. 
rotal Relief | relief Total | Re 
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20 years or under_..........................| 77,889 | 29.38 | 40.35 | 29.64 | 44, 136 | 43,95 | 4¢ 
$e eee | 86,063 | 32.46 | 21.00 | 33.00 | 25,370 | 25.26 | 19.: 
1 , See Se ees | 44,232 | 16.68 | 13.14 | 16.68 | 14,078 | 14.02 | 14 
Pe | 28,837 | 10.87 | 11 20 | 10.56 9, 851 9.81 | 1) 
bb a ee eae he i te --| 18,935 | 7.14) 9.28) 6.51 | 5,057) 5.03 | | 
60 years and over_-...-......__- i See Bs 9,100 | 3.43 5. 00 3. 28 1, 910 1. 90 2 
. FS Sa ae eee __... /265, 056 |100. 00 |100. 00 |100.00 |100, 402 |100.00 | 10% 
Unspecified.......... sip otednenntp dane | 2,408 |... ioe 2, 367 
Grand total___. wermeawe 7 | en irl wes TT 
CS Se aes ee 27.01 | 25.58 | 27.03 23.36 | 22 
Persons placed | 
er OE OF CN ssi 5 oon ccc ckcdckeases | 41,155 | 10.96 | 7.93 | 11.66 | 15,333 | 24.70 | 29 
TS i<¢ccnabanmeseaswedandebeoses 1129, 044 | 31.56 | 27.23 | 34.65 | 18,168 | 29.27 | 23 
30 to 30 years... ............... _ ~-onen=| 99,858 | 24.44 | 25.43 | 23.60 | 12,676 | 20.42 | 19.7 
DES  satnetasienn tiene ased .--| 75,827 | 18.55 | 20.43 | 16.89 | 10,288 | 16.57 | 1¢ 
0 Sy eee. 46 388 | 11.34 | 13.73 | 9.79) 4,439) 7.15 | 8. 
60 years and over..._....______- ------ | 16,488 | 403] 5.22] 3.39] 1,148/ 1.85] 2 
Ea Re FEF 408, 760 | 100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 | 62,052 |100.00 |100 
ER EF 1 TF | FRee Iccane sas 1, 000 
|——-—, — — —-— —-- —---|— 
RE SS ee eee 410, 089 |_.__-- a ..-| 63,052 |.- 
SE ee Oe: ei | Miner -| 33.41 | 31.55 | 38.71 |.....- 29.63 | 29. 18 
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Summary of Reports for September 1936 


f 58 45.6) 


EPTEMBER was the sixth successive month to show a gain in 
employment in the combined manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
00.00 wa feeincrease from August to September amounted to approximately 
~ {8 357,000 workers, and was shared by 69 of the 90 manufacturing 
-® industries covered and by 12 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries. 
The gain in weekly pay rolls over the month interval aggregated 
‘nearly $3,100,000. 

> 1, 2 [Class I railroads likewise reported more workers on their pay rolls 
iio 2 in September than in the previous month, according to a preliminary 
291 | 1s statement by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The gain, 


00.00 wy exclusive of executives and officials, was 11,200. 
4 








Industrial and Business Employment 


_ AppROXIMATELY 357,000 workers were returned to jobs between 
_ August and September 1936 in the combined manufacturing and non- 
“manufacturing industries regularly surveyed by the Bureau. This 
‘marked the sixth successive month in which a gain in aggregate 
employment was shown. Corresponding weekly pay rolls in Sep- 
_ tember were nearly $3,100,000 greater than in the preceding month. 
Comparisons with September 1935 showed over 1,000,000 more 
_workers in these industries in September of this year, and $32,600,000 
more in weekly wage disbursements. 

Manufacturing industries alone accounted for an increase of ap- 
proximately 133,000 wage earners (1.8 percent) over the month 
interval, but they failed to show any change in pay rolls, due pri- 
j marily to the loss of pay by employees because of the observance 
of Labor Day and other holidays during the September pay period. 
The increases in factory employment were widespread, 69 of the 90 
manufacturing industries surveyed showing gains which were shared 
_by both the durable- and nondurable-goods groups. In the former 
group, the increase of 1.1 percent raised the employment level to 
80.9 percent of the average for the index base period, 1923-25, and 
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to the highest point since September 1930. The gain of 2.3 percey 
in employment from August to September in the nondurable-coo, 
group raised the employment index for that group to 101.1 perce; 
of the 1923-25 average and to the highest level since February 1939 

The factory employment index for September (90.6) is 8.2 percep; 
higher than in the corresponding month of 1935 and is higher thay 
the index for any month since June 1930. The factory pay-rol) 
index for September 1936 (81.1) is 13.1 percent higher than a yea 
ago and, with the exception of the month immediately preceding 
is higher than the level for any month since October 1930. 

The more pronounced increases in employment in the separaty 
industries were seasonal in character. Among the industries showing 
seasonal gains were cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal (112.1 percent), 
fertilizers (28.1 percent), canning (20.9 percent), confectionery (193 
percent), jewelry (12.1 percent), lighting equipment (10.3 percent), 
beet sugar (8.6 percent), and millinery (7.3 percent). Employment 
in the cash-register, adding-machine, and calculating-machine inds. 
try increased 15.9 percent, and in the machine-tool industry, 8.7 per- 
cent, due largely to a resumption of operations in September following 
vacation shut-downs in August. Employment rose 8.7 percent in 
typewriters and parts, 8.0 percent in the hardware industry, 6.1 per- 
cent in paper boxes, 6.0 percent in pottery, and 5.0 percent in soap. 
Among industries of major importance showing smaller gains were 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies (4.4 percent), furnitur: 
(4.0 percent), women’s clothing (3.7 percent), knit goods (3.4 percent), 
newspapers and periodicals (3.4 percent), chemicals (3.3 percent), silk 
and rayon (2.4 percent), foundries and machine shops (1.9 percent, 
sawmills (2.0 percent), blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills (14 
percent), steam-railroad repair shops (1.7 percent), cotton goods (1.5 
percent), and paper and pulp (1.1 percent). 

Among the 21 industries reporting decreased employment from 
August to September, the most pronounced and the most important 
decline (8.2 percent) was in the automobile industry, and resulted 
from temporary shut-downs due to changes in models. A seasonal 
decline in employment was shown in ice cream (7.7 percent) and 
declines were also shown in butter (4.5 percent), woolen and worsted 
goods (4.5 percent), and fur-felt hats (3.0 percent). Employment in 
the electric- and steam-railroad car building industry decreased 2.! 
percent and the agricultural implement industry showed a falling-of! 
of 2.7 percent. 

Twelve of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment and 10 reported increases in pay rolls, the genera! 
improvement being largely due to seasonal factors. Approximately 
167,000 workers (5.2 percent) were added to the pay rolls of retail 
trade stores over the month interval, 27,300 (2.0 percent) more were 
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,sorbed in wholesale trade, 9,300 (15.9 percent) in anthracite mining, 
and 6,000 (1.7 percent) in bituminous-coal mining. The percentage 
ains in the remaining 8 industries showing increases ranged from 
ss than 0.1 percent in laundries to 3.8 percent in dyeing and cleaning. 
The 4 industries showing declines were crude-petroleum producing 
(0.9 percent), quarrying and-nonmetallic mining (0.7 percent), broker- 
e (0.4 percent), and insurance (less than 0.1 percent). The number 
T workeet represented by these declines was negligible, only approxi- 
mately 1,400 having been released from jobs over the month interval. 
According to preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there were 1,089,613 workers (exclusive of executives and 
Officials) employed by class I railroads in September as compared 
pith 1, 078,432 in August. The gain over the month interval was 1.0 
Percent. Corresponding pay-roll information for September was not 
available at the time this report was prepared. The total compensa- 
‘tion of all employees except executives and officials was $150,689,008 
in August and $151,078,279 in July, a decrease of 0.4 percent. The 
commission’s preliminary indexes of employment based on the 3-year 
average 1923-25 as 100, were 61.7 for September and 61.0 for August. 
he final July index was 60.8. 
_ Hours and earnings.—Factory wage earners worked an average of 
38.7 hours a week in September compared with 39.4 in August, a 
jecrease of 1.7 percent. This decrease was due largely to the observ- 
ance of Labor Day and other holidays which occurred during the 
September 15 pay period. Compared with September 1935 a gain 
{3.4 percent was shown in average hours worked per week. Average 
hourly earnings of factory workers fell 0.5 percent from 57.1 cents in 
August to 56.9 cents in September, but they were higher than in Sep- 
ember of last year by 0.6 percent. In line with the declines in average 
hours and average hourly earnings, there was a drop over the month 
interval of 1.8 percent in average weekly earnings. Compared with 
& year ago, however, the average weekly earnings of $22.20 in Sep- 
. ember were 4.4 percent larger. 
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_ Four of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
‘are compiled showed gains over the month interval in average hours 
worked per week, and nine showed increased hourly earnings. Six of 
he 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed showed gains in average 
weekly earnings. 
Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
und average weekly earnings in September 1936 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
or class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
‘year intervals except in the few industries for which certain items 
annot be computed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls for 
he manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 
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as 100 and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 1 


2-month 
average for 1929 as 100. 






Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, September 1936 (Preliminar, 
Figures) y 
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| Percentage | Percentage | Perce ', 
Industry | change from change from—) 4 yer. | change fro: 
Index, |——-—————_| Index, |_—~————_| #£€ In 
Septem- i + Septem- = | Sep- 

| ber 1936 | Au- | sep- | ber 1936 Au- | sep- tem- Ay Se] 

; tem- ‘+ | tem- | ber — tam 

gust he gust | } | joa 7 eu 
936 | Der 1936 | Der 936 | oan | ber 

w | 1935 | 998 | 1935 | 6 | ig 


| (1923-26 | | (1923-26 | 


All manufacturing industries | =100) | 2/00) 
























j 
} 
0 eS es 90.6 | +1.8 | +8.2 81.1 0.0 |+13. 1 |$22. 20 1.8 
Class I steam railroads !______-) 61.7) 411/492} @ | @ | @® | @ 
| (1929= | | | (1929= | | 
Coal mining: | 100) | | 100) | 
Anthracite. ......_..__- ee 47.6 |+15.9 | +3.5 34.9 411.0! —8.6 | 21.31 1.2 
Bituminous.-.............- 78. 2 | +1.7 | 41.4 | 71.0 | +8.6 [+181 | 23.03 | +6.% 
Metalliferous mining --.-_--| 63.1 | +2.4 |+29.1 50.0 | +3.8 |+41.1 | 24.55 | +1.3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | | 
Sis can aithetdiniasdne 55.0; —.7 | +9.9 44.7 | —3.1 |+26.5 | 20.44 | —2.5 
Crude-petroleum producing -- 74.3) —.9|] —1L1 60.5 | +1.5| —.5 | 30.01 | +2.5 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph-_-!| 73.7 +r. 2 +4.6 78.8 | —2.9 | +6.8 | 28.61 | —3.1 
Electric light and power | 
and manufactured gas. 93. 5 +.5 | +7.6 91.4 | +1.9| +83 31.59 | +1.4 
Electric-railroad and mo- | | | 
tor-bus operation and | | 
maintenance ---_---_- a ae 72.8 +.6 | +2.5 66. 4 —.1 | +3.8 | 29.46 7 
Trade: | | | 
Wholesale _-__-- ‘ 88.0 | +2.0) +5. 2 | 70.6 | +1.3 | +5.0 | 28. 76 | 7 
A See ee | 86.6 | +5.2 | +5.9 66.6 | +3.5 | +6.6 | 20.61 1.6 
General merchandis- 
ing...........-.....-| 98.5/+10.2/468| 828/484) +7.3| 17.46] -16 + 
Other than general 
merchandising - . - .--| 83.5 | +3.7 | +5.6 63. 3 2.3 +6.4 | 23.22 | —1.4 4 
Hotels (year-round) *__________' 84.2) +12] +3.8 67.5 | +2.1 |) +7.0 | 13.80 | +1.0 
SD ETE 89.6 | +() | +8.0 76.6} —.1 \+12.9 | 16.00} —.1 { 
Dyeing and cleaning _ -_. i 86.7 | +3.8 | +5.6 66.1 | +4.5 | +4.8 | 18.78 7 
eye (2) —.4 |+17.0 (2) —.6 |4+23.7 | 37.35 | —.2 
Sblditenstsessacosoesal OO —(3) | +.9) (2) —1.2| +3.3 | 37.74 | —1.2 
Building construction ______._- (*) +1.9 |+22.9 (?) +1.6 | +36. 6 27. 62 - 




















! Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
2 Not available. 

3 Less than io of 1 percent. 

*‘ Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 





Public Employment 


CONSTRUCTION projects financed by funds provided by the Public 
Works Administration employed 323,200 workers in September. 
Compared with August this represented a decrease of 5.7 percent. 
Employment decreases were registered on Federal and non-Federal 
projects financed from funds provided by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and from funds provided by the Emergency Relie! 
Appropriation Act of 1935. Total pay-roll disbursements for the 
month were $24,761,000, compared with $25,916,000 for August. 

The number of wage earners employed on construction projects 
financed from regular governmental appropriations was 155,900, a0 
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increase Of 9,100 compared with August. Increases in employment 
were showD on all types of projects with the exception of water and 
sewerage construction. ‘The most substantial gain in the number of 
workers employed, more than 4,300, occurred on river, harbor, and 
food-control projects. Significant increases in the number employed 
also occurred on building construction projects and naval vessel con- 
struction. ‘Total pay-roll disbursements of $14,094,000 were $671,000 
eater than in August. 

~ A substantial increase was reported in the number of workers em- 
ployed on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. In September, 10,300 workers were employed, 
on increase of 6.5 percent over August. Losses in the number of 
workers employed on bridge construction, reclamation, and miscel- 
laneous projects were offset by substantial increases in the number 
employed on building construction projects and on water and sewer- 
age construction. Total pay-roll disbursements increased from 
$1,065,700 in August to $1,085,600 in September. 

Projects financed by The Works Program employed 3,001,000 
workers in September, an increase of over 86,000 compared with 
August. Virtually all of the increase occurred on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration and was accounted for by 
additional employees in the drought areas. Total pay-roll disburse- 
ments of $149,966,000 were $2,440,000 more than in August. 

Small percentage increases in employment were reported for the 


executive, judicial, legislative, and military services of the Federal 


Government. The number of employees in the executive service 
increased less than one-half of 1 percent compared with the previous 
month. Employment in the executive service was over 6 percent 
greater, however, in September 1936 than in September 1935. Of 
the 836,200 employees in the service in September, 115,100 were 
working in the District of Columbia and 721,100 outside the District. 
The most marked increases in the number of persons employed in the 
executive departments of the Federal Government were reported in 
the Department of Labor, the War Department, and the Post Office 
Department. Marked decreases in employment on the other hand 
occurred in the Resettlement Administration, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and the Works Progress Administration. 

In September 320,800 workers were employed in emergency con- 
servation work (Civilian Conservation Corps), a decrease of 62,700 
compared with August. The greater part of this decrease was in 
enrolled personnel and was caused by the end of an enlistment period. 
A small decrease occurred in the number of educational advisers 
employed in the work. Small increases, however, occurred in the 
number of reserve officers and supervisory and technical employees. 
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Total pay-roll disbursements amounted to $16,371,000, as agains 
$17,846,000 in August. 

A total of 186,200 workers were employed on the construction aj; 
maintenance of State roads in September compared with 185,709 ; it 
August. Of the total number of workers employed 18.5 percent wer, 
engaged in the construction of new roads and 81.5 percent in maint. 
nance work. Total pay-roll disbursements were $11,806,000 con. 
pared with $11,938,000 in August. 


t 







Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and 


Pay Rolls, September 19% 
(Preliminary Figures) 
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Employment Pay roll 
| Per- Per. 
Class ig cent- i cent. 
Septem- age Septem- age 
ber August | change ber August change 
Federal service: 
il ee RR Ra fle 2 2 836,154 | 834, 504 +0.2 | $129, 275,993 |* $127, 399, 093 413 
a ——— 1, 901 1, 835 +3.6 498, 677 497, 178 ’ 
EEE GEIGRRSRIRRLAT tape 5, 377 5, 205 +1.5 1, 224, 211 1, 214, 546 4 § 
EE 302,754 | 300, 960 +.6 23, 077, 220 22, 960, 038 43 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A............ 4 323, 226 | 5 342, 851 —5.7 | 424,761,397 | 5 25, 916, 299 —{3 
Financed by R. F. C_....._.-.--- 6 10, 290 79,658 | +6.5 ® 1, 085, 642 7 1, 065, 744 +4 
Financed by regular govern- 
mental appropriations......._-- | 155, 880 146, 822 +6. 2 14, 093, 907 13, 423, 023 4s 
The Works Program: * 
Federal projects-_------ : 439,897 | 451, 960 —2.7 22, 585, 121 22, 794, 588 - 
Projects operated by W.P.A____| 2, 560, 701 \2, 462,590 | +4.0)| 127,380,456 | 124, 731, 158 49 
Relief work: Emergency conserva- | 
pn ee a ae ee ee | 9 320, meal 10 383, 554 | —16.4 | ® 16, 370, 909 | 19 17, 845, 965 = 





1 Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

2 Includes 1,085 employees by transfer, previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual addit 
for September. 

3 Revised. 

‘Includes 184,518 wage earners and $12,794,471 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. 
A. A. 1935 funds. 

5 Includes 191,433 wage earners and $12,892,537 pay roll covering P. W 
A. A. 1935 funds. 

6 — 285 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $13,214 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mor 
gage Co 

7 a 298 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $20,169 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mor 
gage Co 

§ Data covering P. W. A. projects eee from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The Wor 
Pro ram and shown only under P. W. 

ncludes 41,614 employees and pay rail of $5,849,059 also included in executive service. 
i Includes 4i ,402 employees and pay roll of $5,745,459 also included in executive service. 


. A. projects financed from E. } 














Detailed Employment Reports for August 1936 





HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ: 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
month of August 1936. The tabular data are the same as thos 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for August, 
except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monruty reports on employment and pay rolls in industria! an( 
business industries are now available for the following groups: °! 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
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yilding construction; and class I steam railroads. ‘The reports for 
he first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing— 
,re based On sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
, virtually all industries the samples are sufficiently large to be 
ontirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
ompiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented 
in the foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in August 1936 


Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in August 1936 are 
shown in table 1. Percentage changes from July 1936 and August 
1935 are also given. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to August 1936 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and 3 {y; 
all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondyy. 
able-goods groups of manufacturing industries separately, and for 13 
nonmanufacturing industries including 2 subgroups under retg( 
trade, by months, January 1935 to August 1936, inclusive.  T)p 
accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment ani 
pay rolls from January 1919 to August 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed from 
returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 manufacturing 
industries. The base used in computing these indexes is the 3-year 
average 1923-25 as 100. In August 1936 reports were received from 
24,786 establishments employing 4,344,219 workers whose weekly 
earnings were $98,437,357. The employment reports received from 
these establishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and more than 
65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries included in the 
monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

































Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Indus. 
tries Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups, January 
1935 to August 1936! 













[3-year average 1923-25 = 100] 








Manufacturing 










Total Durable goods Nondurable goods 
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~~ Pay rolls ——_— c Pay rolls oe: Pay roll 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
Se SSE eS 78.8 | 82.9 | 63.6 | 71.9 | 66.2 | 74.4 | 51.4 | 63.8 | 92.4 | 92.1 | 79.1 82.3 
ee eee 81.4 | 83.1 | 68.3 | 72.0 | 69.4 | 74.4 | 57.3 | 63.6 | 94.2 | 92.6 | 82.4 82.7 
ee eee eee 82.5 | 84.1 | 70.0 | 75.5 | 71.0 | 75.7 | 59.2 | 68.4 | 95.0 | 93.2 | 83.7 84.7 
2 ee 82.6 | 85.1 | 70.0 | 72.2 | 71.8 | 77.6 | 60.4 | 72.4 | 94.2 | 93.1 | 82.3 83.3 
1 Se RS 81.2 | 85.7 | 67.8 | 78.5 | 71.4 | 79.2 | 58.9 | 74.6 | 91.8 | 92.7 | 79.2 83.4 
6S Te Oe as 79.7 | 86.0 | 65.8 | 78.7 | 69.7 | 79.9 | 56.5 | 75.1 | 90.6 | 92.6 | 77.7 | 83.3 
Bi atinckcntinnenkinskod 79.7 | 86.8 | 64.8 | 77.8 | 69.4 | 79.7 | 54.6 | 72.1 | 90.8 | 94.4 | 77.8 | 85.2 
foe SS SEE 82.0 | 88.9 | 69.1 | 81.0 | 70.5 | 79.9 | 58.0 | 73.0 | 94.3 | 98.7 | 83.3 | 91.3 
September. .............. Ge Lecoand (ee are FE ee se: Loonend 2 ee = 
- a ee eee  . § ae 7423 locas oo  laccios tA Bette dnd OT ied 86. 1 
November. ...........--- SAO f....50 . - se Seo , ty re lh Ss ee wa@ §...... | mz 
a BO Bec ccnek VO Tieibcel GE Evccecel BS fesedscl PEO lecceset GO '|....-- 
PONE xecversnine > |) Sl Tae ches ek ere > a eee Te icaccen SEE tance 












































1 Com ble indexes for earlier years wil] be found in the May 1935 Monthly Labor Review, sup) !e- 
— y the tables on revised indexes in the December 1935 and October 1936 issues of the Monthly Labor 
view. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufactyr 


Industries, January 1935 to August 1936! 
[12-month average 1929= 100] 
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: : Bituminous-coal : : Quarrying and nop. 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic minine 
—_ Mor 
Month Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- | ,, 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls a sey Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 193 1936 
January -....-.-- 62.9] 59.1) 57.5) 54.4] 80.0) 79.8] 59.6] 70.6] 44.3) 54.2) 30.1) 41.7) 36.9) 39.4) 20.8 9: - 
February------ 64. 4) 61.2) 64.3) 76.7) 81.1] 80.2) 66.1] 78.4] 44.3) 55.5) 29.9) 42.8) 37.3] 36.9) 22.2) 999 
March al 51. 4) 52. 5) 38.9) 42.6) 81.6) 80.4) 67. 5) 70.2] 45.0) 55.9) 30.9) 45.1) 40.5) 42.2) 24.9) a9 9 
i aaa 52. 6} 49.8) 49.9] 28.6) 74.3] 77.5] 45.0] 62.6] 46.0) 57.5) 31.8) 45.5) 45.3] 748. 4) 28 9 36, | 
Sara 53. 5) 54.9) 49.5) 56.3) 75.3) 76.2) 49.1] 62.2) 44.4] 60.8) 31.4] 47.7] 49.5) 52.0) 8) 49] 
POO nccdibebaae 56.8} 51.2) 66.0) 42.0) 77.9) 75.7) 64.7) 61.5) 46.0) 61.9) 31.5) 48.2) 50.4) 53.5) 33.8) 449 
July_.......--.| 49.4] 48.4) 37.5] 37.2) 70.0) 75.5) 35.9) 62.6) 45.2) 61.3) 31.1] 46.1] 50.9 54.41 34. 4) 43.9 
pe 38.7) 41.1] 28.3) 31.4] 73.4] 76.9) 45.8] 65.4) 46.3) 61.6) 33.4] 48.2) 51.0 55. 3| 36. 3) 46,9 
September-...- 46. 0}... oS. oe i Pe icannd 48.9)_.... 35. 4]..... 50. 0}... 35. 4]. 
October. -....-- a @..... |. ee  } ee 3 ir = ae |), ae 60. O}..... 36. 5}... 
November-..-- | Belgien .  \ieicaomee  ) = | Be cinnsias | ae 32. 1|... 
December ----- _ © Sieee 65. 4)..... Wek Bicadina a §3. 5]..... ae a > | 
Average.| 53. 2|_.__- “ee 76.7|..... 58. 2|____- 47.3)... 33.9}..__. 46.0|_.._- 30.7|..... 
| —_ Electric-railroad and 
Crude-petroleum | Telephone and tele- moots a plea motorbus opera. 
producing graph tured gas a mainte- 
= — = = 
Month : = 
2 Pay rolls —-¥ Pay rolls — | Pay rolls | ———- | Pay rolls 
| 
=e 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 , 193 
pe -- 2 _% f __§. _@ an) on a 
January -.-.-.--- 74.9) 71.1) 55.5) 55.7) 70.5) 70.1) 73.9) 75.0) 82.7] 86.1 seid 84.8) 71.2 70.1 62.9) 65.( 
February -.----- 74. 2} 70.8} 54.9) 55.7) 70.0) 69.9) 72.9) 76.2) 82.2) 86.1) 78.3) 84.7) 71.0) 71.7) 63.1) 6s 
IN, a cnnd- ota 74.0) 70.9) 56.0) 56.0) 69.8) 70.2) 75.3] 77.2) 82.3) 86.8) 7 4) 85. 9) 71.3) 71. 2) 63.4) 67.8 
’ 3. see 74.9) 71.3) 56.7) 57.1) 69.7) 70.8) 73.1) 76.0) 82.6) 88.0) 79.0) 86.2) 71.4 71.3} 63.3) 65 
= aes 76.0] 72.7) 57.8) 58.0) 70.0) 71.6) 73.7) 78.5) 83.3) 89.0) 79.8 87.0) 71.6) 71. 5) 63.6) 66.1 
ee 76.7) 73.7| 59.2) 58.9) 70.2) 72.1) 74.4) 77.4) 83.9} 90.4) 79.8 88. 1) 71.7) 71.7) 63.9) 665 
_ eS To 77. 4| 75.4) 59.9) 60.7) 70.3) 73.1) 75.7) 79.9) 84.8) 91.7) 81.5) 89.8) 71.5) 72. 4 63. 4) 66.5 
i = a 76. 3| 75.0) 58.9) 59.7| 70. 5) 73. 5) 75.5) 81.2) 86.8) 93.1) 82.8) 89.8) 71.2) 72. 4) 63. 3) 66.5 
September_---| 75. 1}..-.- 60. 9}..... 7 =e = Re i >. =e * = | 64.0 
ee i) ie ME odes | = = Bi. Geake« jt = , . | 64.1 
November-.-.-- 78. O1..... BT. Miscnce 69. 8}.._.. - § wee 74  - eer. > | 63.8 
December. -.--- y ae a 69. 6)... We Gleave 86. 8)..__- | = 70. $}..... | 66. | 
——_- | —_——— | = —— |] i ee | —— / 
Average_| 74.9}_.... | | 74. Get y & ' Gee TiR....41 B.7 4 















1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found 
in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 


Comparable indexes for year- 
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facturing (gable 3-—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
8 Industries, January 1935 to August 1936—Continued 
— : Retail trade—other 
— Wholesale trade Total retail trade Pete eens oni anc than general mer- 
z and nop. | ad chandising 
> Mining 
—_—,. Month Employ- Employ- Employ Emplo 
7 ° y- 
— ment | Payrolls| “iment | Pay rolis| “rbit) | Pay rolls | “mbt” | Pay rolls 
LY Tolls 
0 Wee: 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 1935 | 1936 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
a 84. 2| 85.6] 63.9] 66.6) 79.5] 80.4) 59.7 02.1 87.3| 88.2] 73.5] 76.4| 7.4] 78.4| 56.9] 59.1 
20.8| os + Mlimebruary..---- 84.6) 85.0) 64.6) 66.6) 79.2} 79.7] 59.3] 61.6) 86.2) 85.1] 72.3) 73.9| 77.3| 78.3| 56.6) 59.1 
22 9] 3) Mimarch..-....-- 84.0) 85.6] 65.2) 69.0) 80.2) 81.9) 60.4] 63.5! 88.6) 90.9] 74.1] 77.3] 78.0] 79.5| 57.6) 60.7 
24.91 309 Maieril....-.---- 83. 2| 85.7| 64.8| 67.9] 83.5] 85.2) 62.5] 65.3| 94.4| 97.4) 77.5] 81.0) 80.7) 82.0) 59.4) 62.1 
28.9] 36) Mamay....------ 82. 5| 84.6) 64.6] 68.2| 82.2} 85.0) 62.0) 65.8) 91.3) 95.5| 76.3| 80.8) 79.8] 82.3] 59.0) 62.7 
32.81 42) ~~~} 82.1] 84.6] 64.6) 68.4| 82.2| 85.5) 62.5) 66.4| 91.2 96.4] 76.7| 81.3| 79.8| 82.6, 59.5| 63.3 
33.8! 4 
“| a ee oe 82.1| 85.4) 64.6) 69.0] 79.3] 83.2) 60.5] 65.1) 85.5] 90.7| 72.0] 77.3) 77.7) 81.2) 58.1] 62.6 
34.4) 439 BBugust...--.-- 82.7| 86.3| 64.8| 69.7| 78.0| 82.4) 59.3] 64.4) 83.1] 89.4) 69.5| 76.4) 76.7| 80.5] 57.2) 61.9 
36.31 46.9 [eptember -.--- «Baga 67.2)... Se | 62. 5)... 92, 2)..... 7 fee oe gs 59.4)... 
35.4 nf | Se 66. 8) ____- 22) Gee... See eee On M..-2 59. 8|_.__- 
36.5). Bi Bovember-..-.. 86. 4)... .- 66.9}... 84.6)... YY nee 1101. 6|_._.-| 82. 0|_.... | $0.1] ....| 59.6]..... 
32. 1|..” December - -- -- 86. 8}... 68. 6|____. 92. 9) - .-| 69.3! CL ae 1104. 5}... | 82.7)... 62.0}... .- 
29, 7|.. Seen | | | rer int 
—|—— Average.| 84.0]... 65.6)... | Re...) Gi.....1 Ge... | 78.0)....- | 79.1) ee’ | 58. 8} a 
30.7 | Bee 
—: Year-round hotels Laundries | Dyeing and cleaning 
ilroad and | | | 
3 Employ- | . Employ- | : Employ- | 
us “opere- Month | ‘ment Pay rolls | ment | Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1 1935 nas 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1985 | 1836 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
Pay rolls [MMMbnuery........-.-.....---...---.---- | 80.3) 81.9) 62.2) 64.9] 79.6 81.5) 63.9 68.3) 70.3) 71.5) 50.4) 51.6 
A, AT TE 81.1) 82.8) 63. 5) 66. 5| 79.6| 81.2) 64.1] 67.8) 69.6] 70.3) 49.8) 49.0 
— PR caxaitbddieset~seccnek- as 80. 8| 82.8} 63.9| 66.0) 79.7] 82.1) 64.6) 69.9] 72.5) 74.7| 53.5) 56.4 
Se Peewee 81. 1| 83. 2| 63.6) 66.3| 80.0] 83.2) 65.5 70.9! 79.9] 81.8) 61.9) 64.1 
el Eat Ge 81.6) 84.1 63.7) 67.0} 81.1] 85.5| 66.6) 75.6) 80.9] 87.3] 61.7) 72.2 
_|_,  ln neatelinRaincte niptnen chase | 81.3) 83.9] 63.5) 66.6) 82.3] 87.2) 68.2| 75.8) 83.6) 87.5] 65.7) 69.2 
62.9) 65. Te EE ee 80.3] 83.3) 62.1) 66.0) 84.4) 90.5) 70.9) amy 81.7| 85.5] 61.5) 64.8 
Tre < (.2 NERS 80.7| 83.2| 62.0] 66.1| 84.2| 89.7| 69.2| 76.8| 79.4] 83.5| 58.2| 63.2 
63. 4| 67.8 fmmeptember............-----.--.------ = ho 63. 1|..... 83.0]... 67.9|..... 0 Pl cities 63. 1|..... 
“Ore "~~. eneneeS eas 81.6|...-. 64. 3|...-- 81.9|____- 67. 1|_...- 80.4]... 61. 1)_._-- 
63.6| 641 MNNOVOMING?.......-.-.---.-c--c0----- 81.5]... eat * ae fee a 55. 4|_...- 
63.9] 665 Mmmpecember............2..222..2....... | eee" 64. 2)... .. La oe, 5S ee 73. 4|_.... 52.9}... 
a al a | 81.0}... 63.4)... 81. 5)-..-. | 66. 9 oiled iLor oem 67.9)... 
63.3) 6 
64. 0 
a ° ° 
63.8 Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 
66. | ; 
63.7 _ A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
. aphic divisions, in July and August 1936 is shown in table 4 for all 
] be found ° ° ° ° ° 
s for yea. [eRTOUPS combined and for all manufacturing industries combined, 
drailroa’ JE bASed On data supplied by reporting establishments. 






The percent- 


ve changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, 
he industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand 
otal have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 


The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
gures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 


) manufacturing industries presented in table 1. 


The totals for all 


roups combined include the above and each of the nonmanufactur- 
ig industries, except building construction, which are also presented 


w table 1 


100545—-36——_14 
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Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Est; 
ments in July and August 1930 by Geograpaic Divisions and by 3; 


elates 






[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from report 


cooperating State organizations] 






























































Total—all groups | Manufacturing 
Geographic Per- | | Per- | | Per- 
division and Num-| Num- | cent- | Amount | cent- | Num-| Num- | cent- | Amou 
State ber of | ber on age of pay | age | berof| beron | age of p 
estab- | pay roll jchange| roll (1 |change/ estab-| pay roll |change! rol! 
lish- | August | fromm week) | from | lish- | August | from week 
ments 1936 July August | July |ments! 1936 July Augu 
1936 1936 | 1936 1936 1936 
! 
| | Dollars | Dollar 
New England. ---| 14,077; 864,890, +1, 8) 19,070,112) +2.8) 3,467) 592,412) +-3.0 12,852,449 
7 Se 829) 56,940) +2.9) 1, 127,536) +5. 1 292} 45,016) +3.3) 857, 7s4 
New Hampshire. 627 36,724; +2.1 746,316) +3.5 205 29,484) +2.9 576, 44 
.. eae 479 17,868) —.5 370,974; —.9 147 11,106) —1L.5 222, 2 
Massachusetts...| '! 8,624) 470,223| +1. 8|10,605,617| +2.6| 1,62%| 276,175) +3.7| 5,830, 47 
Rhode Island....| 1,257; 87,632) —.1] 1,779,170} —.7 429} 68,325) +(2) | |, 291, 633 
Connecticut -___- 2,261) 195, 603} +2. 6] 4,440,499} +4.4) 765) 162,306] +3.6) 3,573, 814 
| 
Middle Atlantic_- 34, 634 2, 0i4, 753, +1, 3/51, 254, 025) +3.0) 4,759'1,084,157| +2. 7/26, 184, 402 
New York.-.-__-- 22,809; 919,776) +1. 8/24, 135,683) +3.0) 37,941) 419,443! +8.0)10, 813, 370 
New Jersey ‘....| 3,589) 314,421) +2.3] 7,643,126) +3.5) 5727) 235,175) +2.7) 4,499, 158 
Pennsylvania....| 8,236} 820,556) +. 5/19,475,216,) +2.8) 2,091) 429,639) +8. 45| 9, 871,87: 
| | | 
East North Cen- 
ee 20, 045/2,045,296, —.7\50,735,426) —.5| 7,461 1,562,008) —1,3 39, 250, S64 
Gs. « « acensinael ee 332) +. 9| 15, 056, 435 2.6) 2,581) 445, 119} +1. 2)11, 364, 59s 
Indiana.........-. 2,279| 235,422) +3. 9] 5,521,680 +6.7 900| 197,760| +4. 4) 4,650,9 
Illinois... ........| 6 4,745| 560,750) +8. 4)13,455,110| +2.8| 2,292) 376,454) +8.2| 9,906.8 
Michigan---___-- 3, 739} 470,495) —7.8)12, 524, 207) —10.7 951; 400,317; —9.6)10, 868, ( 
Wisconsin_____-. 7991; 178,297| —1.4) 4,177,994) +4.1 es 142, 368) § —1. . 3, 360, 459) § 
West North Cen- | 
Sh ES ae 12,174, 424,001) +1.1 9, 687, 945) +1.3) 2,446) 215,461) +2.0 4,805, 244 
Minnesota... ..- 2,229; 89,066) +2.2) 2,086,307) +1.0 410} 43,630) +3.8) 971,87 
Iowa............| 1,799] 62,355] —.1/ 1,372,996] +2.1| 424) 35,924) —.8| 799, 
Missouri........| 3,235) 165,943} +1.4) 3, 786, 234) +1.3 892} 91,771) +2. 6) 1,985, 1! 
North Dakota__- 545} 5,179} +.5) 121,102) +.9 44 762} +.8) 19,853 
South Dakota__- 541 5, 949 2. 5} 133, 364) +2.7 34) 1,883; +1.2 44,814 
Nebraska... ____- 1,586} 33,559) —(2) 767, 169 —.8 168} 12,459) +1.7 204, 212 
NOLES 92,239} 61,950| +.4| 1,420,776) +1.8 474| 29, - +1. “| 690, 2 
South Atlantic__| 11,035, 784,701) +2. 0/14, 747,526) +2.6) 2,787, 527,361) +-3.0 9,053,416 
Delaware-.......- 208 17,204) +9.9 377,157] +7. 2) &Y 13, 132) 4-12. 7) 277, 092 
Maryland_______ 1,583| 116,995| +1.5\ 2,618,647) +1. 9) 523 78, 807) § +2. 8} 1,712, 338) § 
District of Co- 
lumbia........ 1,059} 38,747) —1.4| 977,732) —1.2 42) 3,975) —.5| 129,413 
Virginia........- 2, 286} 102,500) +2.0) 1,926,518) +1. 4| 527} 69,677) +2.4) 1,275, 949 
West Virginia_..| 1,279} 148,835) +1.2) 3,342,346) +2. 7| 255| 58,673} +1.8) 1,321,034 
North Carolina..; 1,408) 152,211) +2.4| 2,253,004) +65.4 F88} 140,897) +2. 6) 2,051,015 
South Carolina_- 764| 69,385} +3.0| 976,257) +26 206| 62,009! +3.6] 835, 200 
eh 1,449} 105,963) +2. 5| 1,669,821; +2. 4 395 82,423) +3.3) 1, 165,951 
Piorida........:. i, 049) 33, 361} +1.9) 606,044) +2.1 192) 17, 768) +3.7 285, 424 
East South Cen- 
eee 4,351) 277,463) +-1.3) 4,880,794) +2.0) 1,014) 173,574) +-1,8) 2,896,715 
Kentucky ._____- 1, 487 86,472) +1.5) 1,€91, 333) +1.3 313 37,979} +3.1 724, 77¢ 
Tennessee ._____- 1, 378 96, 150); —(*) 1, 659, 337; +2.0 385 71, 248 +. 2) 1, 185, 685 
Alabama. ....._- 931 80,517; +2.2) 1,204,991) +2.6 230 56,564) +2.4 870, 936 
Mississippi__.__- 555| 14,324) +5.0} 235,133) +4.9 86] 7,783} +6.6| 115,318 
West South Cen- | 
lt eps 4,290| 181,810) +1.1) 3,849,952) +1.4 957; 88,002, +-1,7) 1,739, 964 
Arkausas....__.. 10 556 24.044) +() 400, 227 —.8 2165 16, 860 —.9 262, 310 
Louisiana..._._.- 1,018 44,620| +4.4 836,080) +4.4 241 23, 256| +7.3 382, 972 
Oklahoma._____- 1, 386 41, 085 +.2 937,428} +1. 1 141 ll, 303 | —.3 248, 795 
Bec cceccckancl 1,000 72, 061 +.1| 1,676, 217 +.6 860 36, 583 +.1 845, 887 
| 
Mountain_______- 4,410 126,735) —.3) 3,061,868) +2,5 598} 39,369 —2.3| 925,714 
Montana__._____ 685 19,930; +1.2 538,437; +1.3 83 5,052; —1.5 128, 978 
eee tiie cgi 452 9,883) —1.3 240,453; +2.9 56 3,543) —6.4 90, 487 
Wyoming. .._._. 334 9,002} +4.4| 245.608) +10.8 39 1,887) +4.1 53, 006 
Colorado. ._.._.- 1, 283 44,003} +2.7) 1,925,842) +2.7 197 16,619} +4.1 388, 375 
New Mexico....- 315 6,237; -—2.2)| 129,233) —2.0 28 563) —11.1 11, 220 
Arizona.........- 533| 14,407, —4.3| 353.247) +.8 58} 3,461} —22| 79, 161 
a 594 20,135} —5.8 444,148) +1.3 109 7,249; —14.5 145, 804 
PRUE ccackhece 214 3, 138} +2.0 84,900) +4.3 28 995! +6.1 28, 593! 
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ible 4. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 
ments in July and August 1936 by Geographic Divisions and by States—Con. 


igures iD italies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 









































Total—all groups | Manufacturing 
is Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Geographic Num-| Num- j cent- oe cent- | Num-|} Num- | cent- = cent- 
Per. division and ber of| beron | age . ha age | ber of | ber on age . ra - 
cent. State estab- | pay roll |change - k) change! estab- pay roll jchange pine ht change 
ig lish- | August | from henna from | lish- | August | from bn ) from 
har ments! 1936 July | * 106 July | ments 1936 July — July 
ify 1936 . 1936 | 1936 1936 
Ju | 
ty 
Dollars | Dollars 
ot NE ee 9,527; 478,221) +-7.6)12, 132,293) +7.6) 2,483) 287,974) +12.4) 7,175,193) +12.1 
Washington....-| 2,981] 97,079) +1.0| 2,421,174) +3.9) 548] 54.587] +1.3] 1,312,934] +5.9 
44 SEegOD . -.---2<-- | 13741 52. 899| +2. 6) 1,273,200] +4.4) 289) 30,765) +3.1) 702,579] +6.6 
Le California. .-..-. ” 6, 172! 828, #45) +10. 6| 8, 437, 910) +9.3| 1,646) 202, oss) +17. 5| 6,159,680) +-14.6 
| i | 











‘Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
ysement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 
tess than Mo of 1 percent. 
h includes laundering and cleaning, water, light, and power. 
+54 Percentage change in manufacturing from December 1934 to January 1935 in employment should have 
+5 Hien -2.9 instead of +2.5. The corresponding change in pay rolls should have been —2.6 instead of +2.4. 
+3.7 Includes laundries 
+6 5 Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

t includes construction, but not hotels, restaurants, or public works. 
Weighted percentage change. 


















af Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
+3 mw Includes automohile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
-) (i Includes business and personal service, and real estate. 
)i@ Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 
+24 ‘ 
~ A COMPARISON of August employment and pay rolls with the July 
~@Mtals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
“i over is made in table 5. The changes are computed from reports 
+ Miceived from identical establishments in both months. 
*MMM In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
*M@oularly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also been 
>'§Bcured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
“ity totals. As information concerning employment in building con- 
*Mfruction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
-idustry have not been included in these city totals. 
by ble 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 
+24 ments in July and August 1936, by Principal Cities 
+41 
+4 ‘ Number on| Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 
Cit N ee pay roll change pay roll (1 change 
Loy ay — ts ‘ August from July |week) August| from July 
uy — 1936 1936 1936 1936 
y A) eee 16, 998 651, 651 +2.1 | $18, 206, 697 +3.0 
_  } “ | Qt QRnEpRRRSR 4,511 444, 334 +1.8 11, 435, 072 +2.1 
F 2, 603 221, 885 +1.4 5, 657, £09 +4.4 
+LUBroit, Mich. ....-._-__- SE 1, 578 313, 859 —7.2 8, 859, 773 —11.1 
ti Angeles, Calif... 2.222222... 222. 2, 380 132, 634 +1.5 3, 436, 913 +2.3 
+o)mmmveland, Ohio. ...................-2.. 1,77 130, 379 —1.4 3, 323, 191 —1.2 
i — ") © oese—RRR;pEpgRgREREen 1, 606 124, 918 —.9 2, 918, 090 —.7 
i iinen cn vvencnecces 1, 281 85, 314 —3.8 1, 920, 653 —4.3 
+2) mplon, Mags... ss... “ 4, 081 172, 126 +1.7 4, 166, 600 +2.1 
i incnschensess 1, 447 201, 105 +1.7 5, 196, 493 +2.6 
+10.) MB Francisco, Calif..............-.---- 1, 664 89, 682 +10. 4 2, 303, 770 +8.9 
i Rane REgRRREpR 1, 052 65, 036 +1.9 1, 648, 356 +2.6 
a.  >s NNNPRR RTS 700 75, 943 +1.2 1, 875, 270 +2.5 
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Public Employment Table 


EmpLoymenr created by the Federal Government includes ¢ mploy 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on i, 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Fedoy, 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administratiy 
are those projects authorized by title II of the National Industy; 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works y,i%—_ 
extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropriatiy oe 
Act of 1935. xu 

By authority of Public Resolution No. 11, Seventy-fourth Congr 
approved April 8, 1935, the President, in a series of Executive orden Jul 
inaugurated a broad program of works to be carried out by 61 pili Labor 
of the Federal Government. The Works Program was continued }y Ac 
title II of the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936, cited yf tum-< 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936. Employma Se 
created by this program includes employment on Federal projecgij™*— 


and employment on projects operated by the Works Progress Admiy ‘Tne 







istration. Federal projects are those conducted by Federal agenci ator 
which have received allotments from The Works Program fun No 
Projects operated by the Works Progress Administration are tha 
projects conducted under the supervision of the W. P. A. T 
The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservaticfii of t} 
Corps) created in April 1933 has been further extended under autho inch 
ity of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. ‘ 
» Tabl 
Executive Service of the Federal Government 
Statistics of employment in the executive branches of the Fedenlij __ 
Government in August 1935, July 1936, and August 1936 are giv 
in table 6. 
Augu 
Septe 
Octol 
Nove 
Dece 
Janu 
. | 
dui 
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Table 6.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States Government 
August 1935, July and August 1936! 


5 EMploy 
nt on th 
Y Fedey 


[Subject to revision] 








District of Columbia 2 Outside District of 


Columbia Entire service ? 








" Item 

UStratiog P 

| erma- | Tempo- Perma-|Tempo- Perma- | Tempo- 

ndust . nent | rary Total |“ nent rary | Total |“ nent | rary 3 Total 

orksw 

“ 7 Number of employees: 

OPTiatiggggy August 1986.......-.-.- 97.314 | 9,723 |107,037 |552, 595 |110, 491 |663, 086 |649, 909 |120, 214 | 770, 123 
per ("appara eS 138 9%, 123 116, 261 609, 396 105, 204 714, 600 716, 534 114, 327 830, 861 
—— = —_— 107, 900 7, 907 115, 807 612, 212 106, 485 718, 697 720, 112 114, 392 4 834,504 


Percentage change: 
































~ 
. ONgreg August 1935 to August 
+10. 88 |—18.68 | +8.19 |+10.79 | —3.63 | +8.39 |+10.80 | —4.84 +8. 36 
'e Orden July 1936 to August 
hk Se +.71 |—13.33 | —.39| +.46] 41.22] +.57] +.50] +.06| +.44 
61 Unit Labor turn-over, August 
. 1936: 
Inued by Accessions §_..........- 1, 376 683 2,059 | 10,946 | 18,006 | 28,952 | 12,322 | 18, 689 31,011 
" ‘ Separations §......--.... 1, 137 1, 473 2, 610 9, 592 | 15,940 | 16,892 | 10,729 | 17, 413 28, 142 
Cited Turn-over rate per 100: 
Accession rate.......--- 1. 28 8.02 1.77 1.79 17.01 4.04 1.72 16. 34 3. 72 
Dloymey Separation rate......- 1.06 | 17.30} 225] 1.57] 15.06] 2.36] 1.49] 15.23 3. 38 
Project 
. 1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 
| Admin 1 Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 


i Not including field employees of Post Office Department or 40,863 employees hired under letters of 


agence authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,327,678. 
; ‘Includes 774 employees by transfer previously reported as separations, not actual additions for August. 
mM f und ‘Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 


regarded as labor turn-over. 
ire thoy 


The monthly record of employment in the executive departments 
of the United States Government from August 1935 to August 1936, 
inclusive, is shown in table 7. 


ervatior 
r author 





Table 7.—Employment in the Executive Service of the United States Govern- 


ment by Months, August 1935 to August 1936 











™ [Subject to revision] 
» Feder 
Te givel . Outside , Outside 
District | District District | District 
Month of Co- | “of Co- Total Month of Co- | “ofco- | Total 
lumbia | jumbia lumbia | jumbia 
1935 1936—Contd. 
SE ae 107,037 | 663,086 | 770,123 
) September.........- 109,197 | 678,229 | 787,426 || February........... 112,708 | 687,626 | 800, 334 
: October cielnndy sittin , 687, 115 ‘ eS 112, 739 693,665 | 806, 404 
» November.......... 111, 199 690, 202 801, 401 + TE RE 115, 422 695, 345 810, 767 
 December....._.-_- 112,091 | 704,135 | 816, 226 RRC 117, 229 | 700,999 | 818, 228 
q Sr 117,470 ; 707,156 | 824, 626 
: 19386 aa er 116, 261 714, 600 | 830, 861 
@ January............ 111,800 | 689,499 | 801,299 || August._.........-. 115, 807 718, 697 834, 504 





























_ Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 


_ Deratts concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during August! on construction projects financed by Public Works 
_ Administration funds are given in table 8, by type of project. 


' Data concerning projects financed by Public Works Administration funds are based on month ending 
Aug. 5, 





‘ 


t 
% 
? 
: 
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Table 8.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public Work, 






























































































Funds, Month Ending Aug. 15, 1936 Fed 
,) 
[Subject to revision] he Pr 
7 ; === Bnents 
Wage earners ate | we 
. ; Number of | Ver | Vale o atlo 
oats aa we man-hours | © | materia t | 
' : ' pay ro ap ie earn- | orders of D 
Type of project —~ Weekly disburse- pt ings | placed 0s ; 
number hp com ments per during v1¢ 
employed !| ®Verage month hour montt pro 
a PR = 4 The ¥ 
Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds aware 
pf) Si ae siteneanetis * 95, 661 ia 89,344 | $8, 699,435 | 11,655,0C1 | $0. 746 $8, 080, 53 No 
Building construction ?_......._____| 18, 158 “15, 0 08 ~ 1, 484, 281 1, 670, 385. - 889 | 2,214 an , bli 
OO * Snell pCR | 3 363 330 | 1. 00 | -_ | 
EE ta), on aseucdianananial 18, 831 18, 7 2, 368,635 | 2,917, 504 812 | 1, 106, a7 ‘atic 
SRNR eI IDS 1 | (3) 22,466 | 1,170,606 | 2,125,400] .551 | 1) 830 u 
PE: venpenencandhecconetdal 15, 061 14,008 | 1,510,975 | 2, 145, 427 704 | 1.380, 74 iat 
River, harbor. and flood control__. 17, 764 16,450 | 1,970,741 | 2,425,746 ~812 | = 1,377,533 pria 
Streets and roads_........-.......- 2, 593 2, 263 118, 057 275,979 | =. 428 | 149, 4% he § 
Water and sewerage... __.- 166 105 9, 379 14,835 |. 632 | 10. 08 es 
Miscellaneous... .................- 619 | 594 66, 398 79, 395 . 836 | 10,70 ment 
OT aaah Mel set : 
Non- Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. fund 
_ Beinde 
Rn FETE ee 56,926 | 47,186 | $4,353, 747 | 4, 953. 270 | $0.879 | $7, 852,64 dm 
Building construction..............|. 26,166 | 21,671 | 2,003,547 | 2,151,651 | .971 | 3,s11,3 Igmthe t 
Streets and roads.............___ | R, 363 6, 443 503, 538 675, 653 . 745 | G86, 847 
Water and sewerage... | 18,405 | 15,680} 1,517,400 | 1,710,042} .887| 2,181 15 me 
ce cnnccocsccceccce -| 4, 002 3, 392 239, 262 | 411, 924 . 581 | 673, % 











hon- 





vate 








Non-Federal ‘Transportation loan”’ projects —Financed from 
Ss 





















































N. A. funds of 
| =_ t 
| | ~ ‘Beier 
Rw cniccdsccuvbedcockta. 6, 198 (8) $477, 153 836,712 | $0. 570 | (6) 4 
= —=> | |= = 1aVy 
Railroad construction __.......____ 2, 766 | 2,379 132, 729 290, 567 . 457 18, 864 iy 
Railroad car and locomotive shops. 3,432; (% 344, 424 546, 145 . 631 (6) oan 
Operated by railroads .. _______. 1, 840 1, 640 184, 550 270, £05 . 682 21,70 He... 
Operated by commercial firms____- 1, 592 | (6) 159, 874 275, 640 . 580 | (6 All 
hat 
Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds with 
PY Se ne a ee 184,116 | 152, 589 |$12, 35,964 | 16, 536,355 | $0. 749 | $23, 43,80 POE 
Building construction..........__.. 420,360 | 99,869 | 8,428,850 | 10,566,766 | .798 | 13, 809,40 fe hi 
re 8 an oe 690 563 46, 267 62, 816 . 737 189, 637 \ dr 
Heavy engineering...........__.__. 1, 846 1, 651 156, 938 190, 945 . 822 1, 856, 7% 
A ES ASR ST 533 450 33, 364 54, 423 . 613 29, 103 ( 
River, harbor, and flood control. .__ | 967 872 77, 783 111,727 | .696 178, 181 5 
Streets and roads._.........._..___. 18, 585 14, 340 944, 588 1, 564, 530 . 604 2, 449, 686 9 al 
Water and sewerage......._..._.____ 40, 051 33, 863 2, 618, 920 3, 884, 204 . 674 4, 763, 756 
Miscellaneous..........._... Pe wing 6 1, 094 931 79, 254 100, 944 . 785 106, 302 




















1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government ort 
agency doing force-account work. ‘ 

* Includes a maximum of 7,317 and an average of 6,032 employees working on low-cost housing projects 
financed from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $505,573 for 622,834 man-hours of labor. Materia) orders & 
in the amount of $330.452 were placed for these projects. These data are also included in separate table | 
covering ee finance? from The Works Program. Anc 








3 Inclu weekly average for public roads. ‘ 
4 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
5 Not available; average included in total. 3 
6 Data not available. 4 
7 These data are also included in separate tables covering projects Pee by The Works Program i 
a al 
prc 
ul 
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Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
he Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
—FBpents of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
Valve o ‘ational Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low- 
‘orden. fiigost housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
‘ure provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
_““"‘BBrne work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
ds warded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
———~ Bgencies. 
‘S. 080.0 MM Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
2214 Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
i: M/National Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appro- 
i MMipriation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to 
0 Hthe States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allot- 
0,7 Hments have been made to commercial firms. In financing projects 
~ Hfor the States or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated 
_ EEinder the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works 
$7,052.) [Administration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of 


3,si.0 faethe total labor and material cost. When funds provided under the 
21s (emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a 
“4 Hion-Federal project, as much as 45 percent of the total labor and 
from (material cost may be furnished in the form of a grant. The remain- 
¢ 55 percent or more of the cost is financed by the recipient. When 
ircumstances justify such action, the Public Works Administration 
= [may provide the grantee with the additional funds by means of a 
oan. Allotments to commercial enterprises are made only as loans. 


( ‘All loans made by the Public Works Administration carry interest 


unds 
harges and have a definite date of maturity. Collateral posted 
with the Public Works Administration to secure loans may be offered 
3 43, tor Sale to the public. In this way a revolving fund is provided 
ia. svu (which enlarges the scope of the activities of the Public Works 
, 2! BP Administration. 

nn Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
ict; (bailroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
‘0.2 HM tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
vernment M20rM Of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to build- 
c projects E2gS, bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives 
rial ors 2nd passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; 
ind third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in 

tommercial shops. 

Monthly Trend 


gral 


_ Asummary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
‘Projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from 
? uly 1933 to August 1936 is given in table 9. 


. 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to August 1936, on Projects 


Table 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds 


[Subject to revision] 



























































Table 10. 


[Subject to revision] 


Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Work 
Program August 1936 


Maxi- 
mum- Number of | Average Value of 
Year and month number prea man-hours | earnings | materi, 
of wage — worked | per hour Jorders jjjas; 
earners ! ; 
July 1933 to August 1936, inclusive ?_.._._|......___. $755, 262, 389 |1, 169, 094, 704 $0. 646 |$1, 371, 329, 5 
July to December 1933, inclusive.........|_........- 32,941,335 | 61, 718, 911 634 | 375,453 15 
January to December 1934, inclusive_____|__________ 308, 311,143 | 523, 561, 666 - 589 | 3610, 051. ny 
January to December 1935, inclusive ?_.._|_..______- 254, 176,118 | 371, 352, 552 684 | 3417, 321, All pro} 
1936 Buildir 
ET inh obdinccahieithsbsiknuceuinghoes 197,820 | 14, 399, 381 19, 195, 535 758 22, 796, a8 Electrit 
IS, casas rdoctgey avieenititieindine 176, 764 | 12,220,479 | 16, 404,771 . 745 23, 460.74 aE Teavy 
ay nt lla aha BIN, St lt) Suniel 202, 236 13, 981, 176 18, 519, 649 . 755 29, 068, 49 Reclam 
| ae rages eer ee 264, 427 18, 915, 663 25, 203, 010 . 751 32, 459. 3 3 
River, 
a ee oor a 315, 393 | 22, 590, 878 30, 377, 869 . 744 3 39, 778, 571 Streets 
ins hn ac caUnég et Adds ua dlinpesereea 349, 572 | 25, 840, 926 34, 418, 037 . 751 37, 803, 410 Water 
ST hd dhlidiocnngannabénennnndedsnanedeiil 347,346 | 25, 968, 991 34, 361, 366 - 756 | 4 43,925, o Miscell 
tlie =. Serene canoes Oo eR Be th: 342, 901 25, 916, 299 33, 981, 338 . 763 39, 210, 63 

1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Gov ernment 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 

+ Includes employees working on non-Federal projects and low-cost housing projects financed {ron We tl pre 
E. R. A. A. 1935 funds. These data are included in tables 12 and 13 covering projects financed by Thy Alp 
Works Program. _ 

3 Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. High 

4 Revised. FHousit 

Natio! 
The Works Program 

Profes 
Public 
A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours publi 
. . 9° Recre: 

worked on projects financed by The Works Program in August? is 
e ° Sanite 
shown in table 10, by type of project. Sei 
s irans 


SNote 



























Wage earners Number of} Aver- Value of 

. , a i age _— i] 
ype of project ay-roll dis-| wor earn- orders 

—_ Weekly | bursements during {ings per) placed dur 

employed ! | #Verage month hour | ing month 































Federal projects 





























Fe anaccungccsenseacnnginns 451, 960 | 399,433 | $22,794, 588 | 48,559,862 | $0. 469 | $13, 191, % 
Building construction_............- 37,767 | 33,143 2, 196, 267 | 3, 423, 548 . 642 1, 649, 43 
Electrification. .................... 1, 456 1, 224 72, 422 124, 771 . 580 19, 080 
ETA habddhtebn<ihehielsscscoah 18,519 | 14, 495 871,853 | 1,802, 676 . 484 75,74 
Grade-crossing elimination..._..._. 39,996 | 32,075 2,314,812 | 3,907,009 . 592 2, 966, 150 
Heavy engineering -............... 225 169 11, 501 21, 805 . 527 15, 49 
Hydroelectric power plants__..._.. 2, 790 2, 454 59, 185 245, 348 . 241 53, 88 
Plant, crop, and livestock conserva- 

SE EE SELES 49,136 | 46,346 | 1,804,086 | 6,695,840 | .269 23, 6 
Professional, technical, and clerical _ 23,276 | 23,271 1, 628, 307 | 2, 623, 380 . 621 121, 464 
a 132, 979 | 109, 198 6, 097,944 | 13, 133, 409 . 464 4, 152, | 
) "| “epee 72,429 | 69, 567 3,440,016 | 8, 395, 701 - 410 1, 255, om 
River, harbor, and flood control___- 37,487 | 35, 327 3, 131,253 | 4,792, 144 . 653 2, 301, 34 
Streets and roads. ................. , 654 5, 216 284, 122 639, 392 . 444 55, 20 
Water and sewerage...........___. 427 26 17, 451 26, 594 . 656 3, be 
Miscellaneous.....................- 29.819 | 26,681 y 2,728,245 | .317 168, 904 












See footnotes at end of table. 





? Data concerning projects financed by The Works Program are based on month ending Aug. 15. 





Value of 
Materia] 
ders places 


en 
371, 329, 4 
975, 453.1 
610, 051 ~ 
417, 321, 44 


99 » 
, 196, 88 


y , 068, 49 
32, 459, 34 
* 39, 778, 57 
37, 803, 410 
43, 925, 045 
39, 210, 633 


tovernment 


anced from 
ped by The 


Value of 
material 
orders 
Dlaced dur: 
ing month 


$13, 191,84 


1, 649, 43 
349, 0 
75, 74 

2, 966, 15 
15, 495 

53, SY 


23, 632 
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10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program August 1936—Continued 


[Subject to revision] 








Type of project 


Wage earners 





Maximum 


Weekly 
average 


Monthly 
pay-roll dis- 
bursements 





worked 
during 
month 





Number of 
man-hours 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 


hour 





ings per 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed dur- 
ing month 








Building construction 
Electrification 

Heavy engineering 
Reclamation 


River, harbor, and flood control. - -- 


Streets and roads 
Water and sewerage 


All projects * 


Highway, road, and street 
Housing 


National Youth Administration §_- 
Professional, technical, and clerical. 


Publicly owned or operated utilities. 


Recreational facilities ¢ 


Sewing, canning, gardening, etc_--_- 


Transportation 
Not elsewhere classified 


P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A.—1935 funds ? 





191, 433 


158, 571 


$12, 892, 537 


17, 159, 189 


$0. 751 


$24, 067, 345 








127, 667 
690 
1,846 
533 


967 
18, 585 
40, 051 

1, 004 


105, 901 
563 


1, 651 
450 


872 
14, 340 
33, 863 
931 





8, 935, 423 
46, 267 
156, 938 
33, 364 


77, 783 
944, 588 
2, 618, 920 
79, 254 





11, 189, 600 
62, 816 
190, 945 
54, 423 


111, 727 


3, 884, 204 





1, 564, 530 
100, 944 


. 799 
. 737 
. 822 
- 613 


. 696 
. 604 
. 674 
- 785 





14, 499, 951 
189, 637 

1, 856, 729 
29, 103 


178, 181 
2, 449, 686 
4, 763, 756 

100, 302 








Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





2, 462, 590 


$124, 731, 158 


247, 539, 090 


# $24,454,315 











108, 806 
817, 836 

8, 730 
179, 936 


241, 091 
210, 481 
191, 979 
233, 973 


69, 883 
290, 777 
52, 366 
56, 732 





5, 242, 118 
37, 620, 311 
394, 598 

2, 544, 674 


18, 455, 906 
13, 008, 319 
10, 323, 557 
14, 618, 467 





2,913, 131 
| 3, 029, 341 


3, 113, 516 
13, 467, 220 





11, 235, 149 
82, 893, 834 
666, 608 

6, 457, 923 


28, 582, 633 
20, 667, 569 
19, 931, 408 
24, 911, 333 


7, 278, 391 
33, 194, 893 
5, 601, 071 
6, 118, 278 


495 





633, 292 
9, 776, 450 
6 


’ 


103, 268 


538, 200 
4, 492, 458 
3, 404, 251 
2, 843, 646 


687, 720 
748, 472 
974, 584 
245, 648 








1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


‘Includes data on 184,116 employees working on non-Federal projects and 7,317 employees working on 


low-cost housing projects. 
diction of P. W. A 


These data are included in tables 10 an 


11 covering projects under the juris- 


i Includes data on 12,605 transient camp workers who were paid $507,048 and subsistence for 1,622,475 
man-hours on conservation work, etc., and material orders placed valued at $10,395. , 
‘The value of material orders placed, excluding those for National Youth Administration projects, is 


for the month ending Aug. 31, 1936. 


5 These data are for the month ending July 31, 1936, and exclude student-aid projects. 


§ Exclusive of buildings. 


Monthly trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to August 1936 are given in table 11. 
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Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to August 1936, on P; 































































































: Ojecty ble 
Financed by The Works Program a 
[Subject to revision] 
| | _ — —_—_— 
- = 
Maximum! 5... _ Number of | Average | Value of 
Month and year number | Be Lo man-hours | earnings | ™ateria| 
employed! | °Ursements worked | perhour|  °rlers 
sha — | MIaURG 
Federal projects . oe 
| | > All grot 
July 1935 to August 1936, inclusive__._|_____- ----| $172, 094,530 | 386,210,019 | $0. 446 | $128, 219 gy porolle 
——— SS SE OES SS - — nro 
July to December 1935................]............ | 30,077,743 | 65,915, 609 | . 456 32, 116, 9 a 
| | —— uA uca 
1936 | | Superv: 
a aie Se oahu 248,929 | 11,179, 541 25, 955, 820 . 431 8, 988 ¢y A 
LC SESE Ts 298,589 | 12,529, 207 29, 173, 914 | . 429 9, 684. 5% ) 
Pe aenicchdhichenacethindinas ae ee 325, 505 14, 431,789 | 35, 243, 886 | . 409 8, 028 9 ‘Dat 
SES SST Sea SRN 375, 865 | 16, 563,885 | 38, 563, 300 . 430 12, 903, gg fammor ent 
TGhianeckdiillcnsdatbiodidnocs suiban 401, 298 19, 160,510 | 43, 267, 437 | 443 | 12) 665 0g ‘Incl 
cnc oh dhlhecestniliindilincwe satin 453, 012 22, 657,507 | 50,680,511 | = .447) 14, 431 I Ine 
Sl ew cbsovecitheceentiiadiiin naidaldaden 451, 570 22, 699, 760 48, 849, 680 | . 465 16, 198 34 + 39,6 
Be nnanditineosdndibhindll ea OR 451, 960 22, 794,588 | 48,559, 862 | . 469 13, 191, 3 ae 34 
_ — EI 
P. W. A. projects financed from FE. R. A. A. 1935 funds: re ( 
t 
| Scaled ~ BBmen 
September 1935 to August 1936, inclu- | 
a ES ee ae ee $58, 671,037 | 81, 552, 790 $0.719 | $127, 582, 0% the ' 
September to December 1935._.._____. recat 661, 283 | 996,091} 664) 2,035.4 mon 
| 
1936 | vere 
ES EES eee ee ae 23, 740 1, 128, 635 | 1, 621, 349 . 696 3, 632, 37% I 
SS ERR ween 39, 848 | 1,794,866 | 2, 609, 270 . 688 8, 611,77 Hi cent 
SRE Ta Ts 64, 223 3,032,280 | 4,525, 546 . 670 10, 548, 34 
ERS T LT Is 112, 345 | 6, 346, 433 | 9, 211, 679 689 | 14, 725,78 Bi with 
TS PREC EMNG TAT SRT S 149, 334 | 9, 101, 702 13, 011, 674 . 700 20, 112, 332 | 
ERR Creer Fe 176, 184 11, 435,825 | 15, $43, 745 . 722 20, 454, 2 N 
ES SS) eA Te 188, 076 | 12, 277, 476 16, 574, 227 | . 741 23, 404, 501 . 
I... cniwd ties crnccecicecies-\See 191,433 | 12, 892, 537 | 17, 159,189 | =. 751. | 24, 067,48 MM eons 
aor 5 _ Are | 
| Projects operated by Works Progress Administration ; 
oe ; —_——_ 
August 1935 to August 1936, inclusive_|........___- $1, 227, 825, 669 | 2, 738, 796, 701 $0. 448 | $211, 345, 5% 
August to December 1935._.......... ae eee | 170,911, 331 | 367, 589, 041 | 405 | 46, 012,38 
1936 | 
En ntineinintioninhadihien eden 2, 755,802 | 127,054,184 | 310, 755, 226 | .409 | 19, 860,77 
SE dabiinckdtbeuddbacanceceasndd 2, 900, 645 136, 276,680 | 331, 916, 478 411 | 17, 806,50 
Sik ietiiencnceseiiensivniin dai tenieael 3, 044, 685 142, 827,306 | 338, 477, 216 -422 | 17, 592, 68 
SCI i hdiaididigeitinasoairecitinesmcianil 2, 856, 508 | 143, 492,350 | 330,771, 776 | .434 | = 19, 586, 54 
hy ER 3 | 2, 563, 185 131, 535,493 | 294, 574, 320 | .447 | 22, 060, 9% 
June........ sich nceidlaea aaa 2,561,307 | 128,222,740 | 281,504,372 | .455 | 22. 674, 
Slndiitsnacantinbebndbunsippadiiiiand 2,412,462 | 122,774,427 | 265, 669, 182 | .462 | 21, 177,08 
i dhcbntiathietanmenanaaliotins 2, 462, 590 | 124,731, 158 | 247, 539, 090 | 504 | 24, 454, 315 











1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. ' 

? These data are included in tables 10 and 11 covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public Work: 
Administration. The data for August includes 184,116 employees working on non-Federal projects a0! 
7,317 employees working on low-cost housing projects. 


Emergency Conservation Work 





STATISTICS concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency 
conservation work in July and August 1936, are presented in table 12. 











$128, 212, 6y 


32, 116, 94 


S, GSR, 62 
Y, 684, 5% 
8, 028, 249 
12, 903, 3 
12, 66, (89 
14, 431, yp 
16, 198, 583 
13, 191, 8% 
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8, 611, 717 
10, 548, 348 
14, 725, 7 
20, 112, 32 
20, 454, 214 
23, 404, 
24, 067, 343 
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$211, 345, 535 


46, 042, 3 
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17, 896, 597 
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19, 586, 5 
22, (060, 94 
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21, 177,02 
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able 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work July 
and August 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 














| 
Number of 
employees 


| Amount of pay rolls 








ell | 
All groupS...------------------------------------------ 383, $18, 417, 986 
nrolled personnel 3,222 | 354, 10, 380, 374 11, 035, 080 
Reserve officers , 734 | 1, 617, 175 1, 603, 586 
SEAN aS eneccccccteksdodccecesedieece |} 2,12 , 0! 365, 061 352, 490 
supervisory and technical 3 P 4 5, 483, 355 5 5, 426, 830 














1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are 
for entire month. 

1 Included in executive service table. 

3 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

‘39,273 employees and pay roll of $5,380,398 included in executive-service table. 

530,453 employees and pay roll of $5,324,066 included in executive-service table. 


Employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation workers 
are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior. The 
monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: 5.0 
percent are paid $45; 8.0 percent, $36; and the remaining 87.0 per- 
cent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are provided 
with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 
onservation program from August 1935 to August 1936, inclusive, 
are given in table 13. 


able 13.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Con- 
servation Work, August 1935 to August 1936! 


{Subject to revision] 








Number | Monthly pay-| Number | Monthly pay- 
Month ofem- | roll disburse- Month ofem- | roll disburse- 
ployees ployees ments 





593, 311 3 454, 231 $20, 484, 379 
536, 752 356, 273 17, 251, 772 
554, 143 i 391, 002 18, 058, 235 
546, 683 407, 621 18, 610, 245 
509, 126 383, 279 17, 969, 256 
404, 422 18, 417, 986 
383, 554 17, 845, 965 
478, 751 























' Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are for 


ntire month. 


Construction Projects Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 


f onstruction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in August * are presented in table 14, by type of project. 


* Data concerning projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation refer to the month 


“Pnding Aug. 15, 
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Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstry, 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, August 1936 


[Subject to revision] 























| | = 1 — 

Number of | Value of 

| Number sony man-hours | Average | ™2teria| 

Type of project | of wage | Faye. | Worked | earnings | Orders 

earners sours during | perhour|  P!aced 

ments month | during 

month 

ah a | | | 

a ae a ee ee | 9,658 | $1,065,744 | 1,441,791 $0. 739 | $1,314, 
SE 2 ee a ae 747 99, 761 94, 476 1.056 | 21. Re 
Building construction !___..___.__.____.-__--- 896 66, 978 117, 966 . 568 131, 36 
bet osc cunndacandpensene 224 3, 053 6, 553 . 466 a 
Li.» i... ee 6, 711 785,016 | 1,065, 469 . 737 1. 138 se 
Miscellaneous....._.____- ee, ee eee: | 1, 080 110, 936 157, 327 «005 99 pn) 








' Includes 298 employees; pay-roll disbursements of $20,169; 24,505 man-hours worked; and material order 
placed during the month amounting to $21,176 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 


A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstructioy 
Finance Corporation from August 1935 to August 1936, inclusive 
is given in table 15. 














Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstru. 
tion Finance Corporation, August 1935 to August 1936 ! 
[Subject to revision] 

‘ | ae 

Number! Monthly lean of | average | Value ol 

: an-hours ail material 
Month of wage | pay-roll dis- worked dur- | ©@?Mings | orders placed 
earners | bursements ing month per hour during mont) 

1935 
5 EEE a See aes ae Ea taney ae 9, 415 $1, 020, 208 1, 367, 071 $0. 746 $965, 174 
A ee a a 9, 301 957, 846 1, 271, 475 . 753 1, 016, 22 
eR 9, 204 953, 383 1, 269, 897 . 751 1, 238, 08 
PE icancncatticanosellecsatdatun 9, 802 1, 002, 151 1, 344, 959 745 1, 411,73 
EE EPS ae RS 7, 792 870, 129 1, 161, 47 . 749 1, 383, 33 
19386 

ETE CE oe a SU a Tone Seley 7, 560 850, 271 1, 093, 350 . 778 1, 355, 52 
ss ae so ow auaboneapmae 7, 961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 . 768 1, 436, 119 
EE ItUGh bccdscouncchooceccaesdeeds 8, 134 916, 059 1, 193, 145 . 768 1, 385, 4 
BE ea nncdn tlt cctbbukcouseacusccosu 10, 021 1, 133, 880 1, 479, 182 . 767 1, 292, 06 
eR IROL 5 AAS ae 10, 988 962, 280 1, 244, 097 td8 1, 441, 28 
(a Sess Tas 8, 501 941, 680 1, 252, 193 . 752 2, 527, 22 
OES. ee ee penene oe 9, 843 1, 063, 728 1, 436, 201 . 741 2, 050, 37 
| ME A Es Ee See f 1, 065, 744 1, 441, 791 . 739 1, 314, 622 























1 Includes projects financed by the R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
Construction Projects Financed From Regular Governmental Appropriations 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-accoun! 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Gover- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified o 
forms supplied by the Bureau of the name and address of the con: 
tractor, the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be per- 
formed. Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contracto! 
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$965, 174 
1, 016, 2 
1, 238, 083 
1, 411,73 
1, 383, 331 


1, 355, 50 
1, 436, 119 
1, 385, 64 
1, 292, 063 
1, 441, 8 
2, 527, M2 
2, 050, 37) 
1, 314, 62 
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These reports are returned 


the Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts 
<hursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, 
1d the value of the different types of materials for which orders 


re placed during the month. 


The following tables present data concerning construction projects 


, which contracts have been awarded since July 1, 1934. 


The 


vreau does not have statistics covering projects financed from regu- 
Government appropriations, the contracts of which were awarded 


evious to that date. 


Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
, construction projects financed from regular governmental appro- 
iations during August ‘ are given in table 16, by type of project. 


able 16.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, August 1936 


{Subject to revision] 








Type of project 


Number of wage 
earners 





Maximum 
number 
employed! 


Weekly 
average 


Monthly 
pay-roll 
disburse- 
ments 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 
during 
month 





ilding construction... ..._- 


i k 


ver, harbor, and flood control__ 
sets and roads 
ter and sewerage 
iscellaneous 


2 146, 822 


140, 300 


$13, 423, 023 


20, 277, 371 


$0. 662 | 


$17, 584, 183 











13, 498 
97 


25 
32, 671 
(*) 


1, 287 





1, 256 


2.317 
409 
1, 523 


1, 027, 242 
10, 576 
997 


4, 363, 115 
4, 689, 056 


204, 151 
2, 834, 382 
141, 011 
31, 832 
120, 661 








1, 417, 856 
11, 554 

2. 028 

5, 073, 087 
8, 365, 079 


257, 535 
4, 612, 228 
297, 013 
44, 376 
196, 615 





. 725 
915 
. 492 
. 860 
. 561 


. 793 
615 

“475 | 
suun | 
614 | 





1, 907, 818 
150, 717 
1, 878 
4,815, 481 
7, 330, 994 


1, 167 

2, 803, 925 
199, 580 
122, 866 
249, 757 





Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


pucy doing force-account work. 


Includes weekly average for public roads. 


Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Not available; average number included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
ojects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
ugust 1935 to August 1936 are shown, by months, in table 17. 


Data concerning projects financed by regular governmental appropriations are based on month ending 


bg. 15. 
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Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from 


a Jnet 
Governmental Appropriations, August 1935 to August 1936 


{Subject to revision] 







































| UI 
ye Vain 
Iw Monthly Number of ‘Ue of 
| Number : , | Average tar 
Month of wage pres meee | earnings eden U ul 
ase ments ing month | Per hour | | ed dur ff.cla 
f 102 
1935 love 
FREESE hat a LoS eee A 36, 491 $2, 694, 822 4, 137, 008 $0. 651 $4. 450 ts ‘ 
IT Ge ae, CE ee 45, 592 3, 199, 785 5, 066, 873 . 632 5 an ad “orld 
i ibnGctstnitnnctememheaeseocucl 59, 091 4, 193, 129 6, 716, 798 . 624 ane ; 
CE ee nomébud 63, 912 4, 077, 395 6, 559, 665 . 622 6, 696 4 ears 
et et TT, a aS aa 56, 780 3, 707, 963 5, 980, 118 . 620 ts 
n pe 
1936 ; 
Na ES aS 46, 895 3, 990, 725 6, 246, 418 . 639 TT sul 
llc BAS PAIS EE AS AES 5} 43, 915 3, 619, 025 5, 545, 115 . 653 6 BRO Ns . 
AS. Se SE “Se 47, 538 3, 674, 896 5, 814, 569 . 632 palit 
pile decupadtietatanhellinasinned aie 60, 107 5, 205, 353 8, 375, 190 . 622 em) 
EE ee aa ee eee | 79,789 6, 242, 763 10, 262, 637 . 608 rr ag ; 
| ee LEED ee Se, | 102, 376 8, 631, 104 13, 692, 884 . 630 2 347 ye 10 y 
+ RBI ET OR A PE RPS Se oe 126, 176 12. 424, 667 18, 940, 026 . 656 9 4 
TEE a Te OS | 146, 822 13, 423, 02% | 20, 277, 371 | . 662 7 RA her 











erta 
WoO | 






State-Road Projects 





A rEcorD of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the co 
struction and maintenance of State roads from August 1935 to Augw 
1936, is presented in table 18. 


Table 18.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Road 


August 1935 to August 1936! 







[Subject to revision] 


















Number of employees working on— 





Month 






New roads 


Mainte- ard 
nance | Total 











204.090 | & 





iis ncligcahe lace oleuetat haeesicince ig atkhdbtces Aidiaboereiadh Meaakedaieinilia . 130 163, 960 ), (063, 1M 
te ee pa a TT ET a o> IS SEI 40, 431 156, 187 196,618 | 8435 0D B 
Diithiacnassneusentenadnenmencsaneteamananheénen 40, 390 147, 324 187.714 | 8,15 7 Ir 
EEN POCA aa ae ae Ee 32, 487 139, 138 171, 625 7, 156,00 I 
IT ih iin nbnintemataacinciaaine ast sttekiacadaiddbaadeaclink eed 27, 046 121, 690 148, 736 
















ESS SRE aD ECR eee Se 14, 358 105, 795 120,153 | 7. 481. 
Dh cadCGLeea eens deahirbenc ocescdsackeuscednd’l 10, 256 119, 777 130.033 | 7, 572.44 
















EE POSSE TRL AEN ee a 8, 150 133, 386 141, 536 7, 680,77 

I a:its stannic sedated gation set linarhkis aman eeactivnn ctetenhibanen 11, 339 143, 305 154, 644 | 8 918, 0% ¥ 
Widiedaisthaiiviind statis bee pS eS 16, 566 164. 356 180, 922 | 

Pi iinntesdhnccatednbdeveceeerensecnaasenseaecocons iat 20, 773 164, 363 186, 136 | 11, 48.8 l 

aN a aN i itl ak icin 0 aint 21, 744 164. 956 186, 700 11, 839.2% 

EET EET A ee eee wae 26, 810 158, 882 185, 692 




















1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds 
Works Progress Administration funds. 
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n Regu nemployment in Foreign Countries in the Summer 
of 1936 


UBSTANTIAL reductions in unemployment in foreign countries 
‘c.f ) that appeared to be more than seasonal when first reported in 
piscel iadrcial statistics this spring were sustained throughout the summer 
— ‘1936, and at the end of August the total number of reported unem- 
loved was lower in several countries than at any time during the 
re, orld depression. From the returns available for September it ap- 
- ears that the reductions in employment are being well maintained. 
| n part, the absorption of the unemployed has been attributed to 
ss lmmesurption of ordinary industrial operations but in some of the 
“ui ding countries work incident to rearmament has brought about 
Weeemployment of numbers of workers in the heavy industries. Aus- 
cilia, France, and Switzerland are practically the only countries 
li here unemployment, as measured in official statistics covering 
——__ BB rtain classes of workers, has not been reduced, but in the latter 
vo countries, the volume of employment shows material increases 
ver the same month in 1935. 
the cop Striking reductions in numbers of registered unemployed occurred 
to Aucysamm Germany and Great Britain. In Germany the unemployed regis- 
* Bred at the end of September totaled 1,035,445. This was lower than 
he figure for the corresponding month in 1929, when industrial and 
ate Road™ommercial activity was at the peak of the post-war period. It has 
en stated that existing employment may be regarded as normal. In 
rtain skilled trades and special areas a shortage of labor was ex- 
rienced. Great Britain’s September registration of unemployed 
ptaled 1,624,339 as compared with nearly 2 million at the end of 
ugust 1935. The reduction in registered unemployed that began in 
ebruary continued through August, bringing the registration to the 
west point in 6 years. Conditions likewise improved markedly 
t Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
7 vim In the Scandinavian countries, where the unemployment statistics 
“Be based on trace-union experience, the declines were less spectacular 
7.4sag@ut conditions improved. as compared with 1935. 
if The second-quarter returns for Australia showed that the number 
unemployed trade-unionists was 57,001 as compared with 77,177 
i148 5mm 1935. Throughout the first half of the year, the unemployed in 
i uc.sgmew Zealand were fewer in number than in the previous year. 
———@® Estonia and Finland reported almost the complete disappearance 
on 2B wemployment based on registration of those without work. 
The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
buntries, as shown in official reports for the years 1930 to 1935, and 
ymonths beginning with July 1935 to the latest available date. 
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Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for differey 
periods it is not possible to use the official unemployment Statistic 
to measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to com 
pare conditions in one country with those in another, owing to 4, 
fact that the coverage is not always complete. For example. On 
insured persons may be reported or certain categories, such as ag; 
cultural labor, may be excluded. | 











Yeal 





Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 





Australia 






Austria | Belgium 








Unemployment-insurance societies 










| 
| " 
| Compul- 


, Trade-unionists | sory insur- | a keel 
aE h 7 ¢ . 
Year and date (end of month) unemployed ance, num- Wholly Partially 
| ber of un- unemployed unerr ployed 
employed 








in receipt 


Number | Percent} ©f benefit | Number | Percent) Number Percey 











its linea Ad-enainowntaaaninnte .-| 84,767] 19.3 | 208, 389 23, 250 3.6 50, 918 ’ 
SOO ccinntweks me ee a 253, 368 79,186 | 10.9} 121,800) 4g 
ir aaa ewtitassetaa I. ae t 309, 969 161, 468 19. 0 175,250) ¥ 
RR aR ia EE --.----| 104,085 | 25.1]  328844| 168,023] 17.0| 170,03] j 
tlle / 86,865 | 20.5 | 287, 528 182,855 | 19.0 166,229) 1 
 - aN 71,823 | 16.5 | 261, 768 165, 469 | 17.9 118,754; 
1935 
August__.____- Re ee BE We 209,493 | 136,139/ 14.9 106,627} 113 
September-_.__- , 69, 575 15.9 | 204, 908 136, 726 14.9 109, 12 
October-_____- PERS EE) PUES. 214, 004 130, 981 14.5 95, 069 
November-._--. ' j —— aaa 242,759 | 143,407 | 15.9 93, 012 
December - -- 2 Le 59,992 | 13.7 284,914 | 162,166 | 17.9 102, 174 





— 
2) 
= 
=) 
= 

= 

x 

x 


January .__- 317, 200 | 167, 083 











February. _— . Le cia d 321,529 | 168,017 | 187 101, 038 

March _.- 59, 621 13.4 298, 714 | 138, 962 15. 6 93, 574 

April____- ; [it ttn SB adhign de 267,047 | 116,935 | 13.1 99, 856 Yea 
me. ..--.- " =. Whe 242, 227 109, 777 | 12.2 86, 424 

w ...--| 57,001| 128 230,844 | 100,838 | 11.0) 99,12 

ac... ne aaa Apid et Ais 221,323 | 105,558 | 11.4| 84,367 

IE ciccccncins whtniphab batons t 217,991 | 108,843 |......-- 100, 677 
September________- + sos ie UIE Tidourdehukdd tinnn banet es lies 





























Canada Czechoslovakia Free City Denmark 


of 


' 
Year and date (end of Percent | Number | !'#de-union insur- Trade-union une 

















month) | ance funds—un- Number , ds- 

of trade- | of unem- | Groioyed in re. | of unem- sg women 

unionists | ployed on | ipt of benefit loved unemployed 

unem- | livereg- | S!Pt° P os Ne 4 

ployed ister | reg —— 
| Number | Percent Number | Perc 

BBB. os 2222.220----.2--- 11.1 105, 442 52, 047 | 4.6 18, 291 39,631 | 2 
fa 16.8 291, 332 102, 179 8.3 24, 898 53,019 Ii 
eee 22.0 554, 059 184,555 | 13.5 33, 244 99, 508 aL] 
=a 22.3 738, 267 247, 613 16.9 | 31, 408 97,417; 4&f 
1934 - _ - 18.2 676,994 245, 953 17.4 | 20, 326 81,756 | 2! 
1935. ... 15.4 686,269 | 235, 623 15.9 17, 983 76, 195 I 












August_.._____ 


| 
14.2| 557,706 | 198,757| 13.3 14, 445 53,041) 
September_. 13.0 | 573,362} 192,675| 12.9 14, 610 57,923 | it 
October... __. 13.3 | 601,390 | 192,429| 12.8 16, 447 67,30 | M4 
November_...____- 13.3 | 678,870 | 203,626 13. 4 19, 213 $4,907 | i 
December. ...__. 14.6 | 794,407 | 236,641| 15.5 21,039 | 124,612, 3 
























Snobht endl 14.8 | 850,010 267, 471 .2 19, 746 110,544, 2 
February. veges YE 13.8 | 860, 239 272, 019 7.5 20, 959 121,777 | il é 
i srt eh Sse ae 14.5 | 797,770| 254,471/| 16.2 18,066 | 107,679) 4%! ) 
a et a IE, «sk aR 15.1 719,166 | 232, 159 14.6 16, 560 74,384) 8 
eee e PUSEe ai 14.8 637, 385 208, 601 13.2 14, 966 53, 540 . 
JUMO.......-...........-...-- 13.9 565, 799 188, 900 11.8 11, 890 46,716) 1 
eee penagined 12. 5 508,081 | 185, 259 11.5 8, 619 50,778; 
RR 10.8 | 480,340 |.-.-.-...--|-...-.-. i ae 50, 771 2 
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19, 353 
27, 479 
§ 32, 705 
§ 35, 591 
35, 121 
40, 288 


28, 281 
32, 548 
36, 549 
39, 270 
40, 950 
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oy 
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226, 659 
299, 502 
255, 582 
249, 660 
342, 166 
381, 935 


275, 661 
257, 550 
264, 109 


393, 644 


472, 526 
488, 157 
479, 049 
414, 165 
334, 822 
321, 379 
286, 575 
270, 766 
265, 849 








1 Provisional figure. 


’ Registration area extended; incomplete returns July-September 1935. 


4 New series, from 1933 on. 
5 Revised figures. 
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ployed ployed regis- 

Number | Percent tered 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS 





Summary of Building Construction in Principal Cities, 
September 1936 ! 


UILDING construction activity decreased in September. The 
estimated cost of construction for which permits were issued was 
$126,471,000 in September 1936, a decrease of 13 percent compared 
with August. Decreases in the cost of building, as measured by the 
value of permits issued, occurred in all classes of construction. Addi. 
tions, alterations, and repairs registered the greatest decrease, a drop 
of 17 percent compared with August. New residential construction 
showed a decrease of 13 percent and new nonresidential of 8 percent, 
Compared with the corresponding month of 1935, however, building 
activity in September 1936 showed a substantial increase. The value 
of permits issued for new residential construction increased 111 per. 
cent; new nonresidential, 19 percent; and additions, alterations, and 
repairs, 31 percent. Over the year all classes of construction showed 
a gain of 54 percent. 


Comparisons of August and September 1936 


A sumMARY of building construction in 1,455 identical cities in 











September as compared with the preceding month is given in table]. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,455 Identical Cities, August 
and September 1936 






































| Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction Per Per- 
Septem- | August ~ | September em | enshet 
centage August 1936 | centaz 
| ber 1936 | 1936 | Change 1936 en 

| 4 | 

All construction_____- ROS Tt ee | 61,383 | 58,026 | +5.8 |$126, 471, 439 |$144, 628,307 | —12' 

New residential__.......___- te ne 10, 925 —.5| 61,113,464 | 69,931,818 
New nonresidential...................-| 12,320 | 10,893 | +13.1 | 36,568,807 | 39,845,969 3: 
Additions, alterations, and repairs____-- 38, 196 36,208 | +5.5 | 28,789,168 | 34,850,610 —1:.: 





A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and 0! 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,455 identical 
cities, having a population of 2,500 and over, is shown in table 2 {0 
the months of August and September 1936. 

1 More detailed data by geographic divisions, etc., are given in a separate pamphlet entitled “Buildit 
Construction, September 1936’’, copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 


Provided for in 1,455 Identical Cities, August and September 1936 








Cub ESRD A ke ep 


a 
; — 


7 


ik 


All types 


i) -family.....--------------- 


® 9-family *..-- 
Multifamily 





Type of dwelling 














Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provid- 
dwellings ed for in new dwellings 
| P Per 
September | August er- | Septem- | August 
: centage centage 
ber 1936 1936 change ber 1936 1936 change 
$60, 618, 424 | $69, 621,418 | —12.9 15, 213 16, 424 —7.4 
42, 410,352 | 42,396,517| (1) | 10,110| 9,988| +1.2 
am 2, 293, 968 1, 958,909 | +17.1 861 763 +12.8 
15, 914, 104 | 25, 265, 992 | —37.0 4, 242 5, 673 — 25.2 




















- 


1 Increase less than % of 1 percent. 


2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
’ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


fA EMMA Ae RDA Mage tye oD 


Analysis by Size of City, August and September 1936 


Tue estimated cost of building construction for which permits 
were issued in the 1,455 identical cities included in the survey for the 
“months of August and September 1936, together with the number of 
‘family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by population 
groups, is given in table 3. 
Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Number of Families 


Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,455 Identical Cities, by Size of City, August 
and September 1936 








| 


Total building construction 


Number of families provided for in— 


















































’ : Multi- 
? l-family | 2-family ; 
All types dwellings | dwellings! on, : 
Population group —_ gs 
ae a cent- 
1936 age fe < 4 e 
change| 5€P- | Aug-| S¢P- | aug. Sep- Aug- Sep- Aug- 
tem- tem- tem tem 
ber ust ber ust ber ust ber ust 
1936 1936 1936 1936 
1936 1936 1936 1936 
Total, all groups. ....... $126, 471, 439|$144, 628, 397; —12. 6|15, 213)16, 424)10, 110)9,988) 861) 763)4, 2425, 673 
500,000 and over__.._.._- 48, 653,551| 51,021,901} —4. 6] 5,829) 5,688) 2,493/2,564) 219) 185/3,117/2,939 
100,000 and under 500,000} 26, 409.084) 38,847,100) —32.0| 3,019) 4,194) 2, 154/2, 106) 220) 200) 645/1, 888 
50,000 and under 100,000_| 12,615,886) 13,686,605) —7.8| 1,374) 1,363) 1,096) 983) 88) 96) 190) 284 
25,000 and under 50,000..| 11,366,794} 13, 106,588) —13.3) 1,259) 1,330) 1,158)1,041) 79) 62) 22) 227 
910,000 and under 25,000._| 14,615,892) 15,987,745) —8.6| 1,937) 2,036) 1,707|/1,772) 135) 127; 95) 137 
95,000 and under 10,000_ __ 7, 348, 617 A 72| —8. 1] 1,160) 1,156) 937) 929) 65; 50) 158) 177 
2,500 and under 5,000....| 5,461,615) 3,979,886) +37.2) 635) 657) 565) 593) 55) 43) 15) 2i 





' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 9 Months, 1935 and 1936 


CumuLative totals for the first 9 months of 1936 compared with 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 4. The 
data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 


10,000 or over. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 10,000 Popu 









































































































- lation 
and Over, First 9 Months of 1935 and of 1936, by Class of Construction T! 
7 ber 1 
————— ‘ 
Estimated cost of building construction, first of “) 
9 months of— 1935 
Class of construction = = D op 
Percentage 7 
1936 1935 = on T 
a fron 
ES ES ST Ry $997, 923, 572 $582, 920. 626 +719 Jers 
TIS MEP AE Ree PE ee 451, 677, 690 197, 610, 758 +10 ¢ S 
ee eet ee 321, 498, 003 216, 466, 200 48 5 sta 
Additions, alterations, and repairs............._._____.- 224, 747, 879 168, 843, 668 +331 Be Bur 
; : pros 
Comparison With a Year Ago am 
= or ; the 
IN TABLE 5 is given a summary of building construction for which lat 
. ° ° ° ° oF ° , : aa 
permits were issued in 758 identical cities having a population of wr 
a 
10,000 and over for September 1935 and September 1936, by class of ul 
: ) 
construction. : 
sta 
Table 5.—Summary of Building Construction in 758 Identical Cities, September str 
1935 and September 1936 to 
‘ bu 
Number of buildings Estimated cost St, 
Class of construction Per- Per- all 
Septem- | Septem- | cent- | September | September _ cent- 
ber 1936 | ber 1935 | age 1936 1935 ge 
change change 
pS as 55,902 | 43,929 | +27 3 |$113, 794, 739 | $73,760,534 | +54 F 
New residential...................----. 9, 244 5,139 | +79.9 | 53,881,436 | 25,576,780 | +1107 
New nonresidential. ....._............. 11, 148 8, 104 | +37.6 | 32,819,264 | 27,478,595 | +19.4 pI 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... 35, 510 30, 686 | +15.7 | 27,094,039 | 20, 705, 159 +-30.9 tt 
mM 
The total number of family-dwelling units and the estimated cost 
of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which permits were t 
issued in the 758 identical cities reporting for September 1935 and é 
September 1936 are given in table 6. 
Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 758 Identical Cities, September 1935 and 1936 
Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided I 
dwellings for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling = ons —_ ; ‘ 
» d ch te. 
September | September adele — *? gl ae | 
age r er centag 
1936 1935 change 1936 1935 | change 
RI ch cdithtipcnccisimctinithiitinindl $53, 558, 096 | $25, 408, 680 |+110.8 13, 408 6, 643 4 101 8 
OI iintitniidetnrdecccephettiinnesall 36, 093,652 | 20,087,552 | +79.7 8, 594 4, 755 +80. 7 
i  teakedhansshnanbennasdiinees 2, 077, 640 1, 333, 290 | +55.8 745 442 co 65. ¢ 
NR EY 15, 386, 804 3, 987, 838 |+-285. 8 4, 069 1, 446 | +181. 4 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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— The information on building permits issued for August and Septem- 
— per is based on reports from 1,455 identical cities having a population 
of 2,500 or over. The comparisons with the corresponding month of 
1935 are based on reports received from 758 identical cities having a 
~~ population of 10,000 or over. 
16. The data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics direct 
— HB from local building officials, except in Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where the 
4° T® State departments of labor collect and forward the information to the 
= Bureau. ‘The cost figures shown in this report are estimates made by 
prospective builders on applying for permits to build. No land costs 
are included. Only building projects within the corporate limits of 
the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The 
data, however, do include the value of contracts awarded for Federal 
and State buildings in the cities covered. Information concerning 
public building is collected by the Bureau from various Federal and 
State agencies having the power to award contracts for building con- 
>tember Je struction. The information concerning public building is then added 
to the data concerning private construction received from local 
building officials. In September 1936! the value of Federal and 
; State buildings for which contracts were awarded in these 1,455 cities 
Per. amounted to $13,185,000; in August 1936, to $32,515,000. 


j which 
tion of 
class of 


change Construction From Public Funds 


Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
> during August and September 1936 on various types of construction 
+10.4 projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, from 
| the Works Progress Administration fund, and from regular govern- 


+ cost mental appropriations is shown in table 7. 
a COs 


S were Table 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
a Projects Financed From Federal Funds, August and September, 1936 ! 
5 


_—_ 


and 








Value of contracts awarded and 
force-account work started 
amilies Federal agency 





September 1936 August 1936 ? 

















provided Public Works Administration: 

as A a ea $1, 935, 528 $4, 085, 288 
—— i aS CS Se a 13, 425, 654 10, 201, 658 

Pe ANS A A ED 3 29, 522, 714 4 36, 731, 605 

Bad EL OS RR a 16, 759, 317 42, 794, 666 
uc [— Regular governmental appropriations....-.........-..-.------------ 44, 457, 702 115, 625, 281 
TS ee 2 106, 100, 915 4 200, 438, 498 

: +10.8 

=——_ 1 ' Preliminary, subject to revision. 

+-80,7 2 Revised. ~’ om 

| +686 Te * Includes $4,335,045 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 


+181.4 : ‘ Includes $15,356,303 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
a ‘ Includes data for that part of the Works Program administered by Federal agencies. 





‘In the 758 cities which reported for September 1935 the value of public buildings for which contracts 
were awarded amounted to $9,314,000. 
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The value of public-building and highway-construction awar(, 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments, for September 1935 and August a, 
September 1936, is shown in table 8. 


lq 


Table 8.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Fin, need 
Wholly by State Funds 


c 


























Value of contracts 
Type of project pe 
September August September 
1936 1936 1935 
=e —— Gf ite 
i ee: ae $2, 119, 488 $4, 347, 725 $1, 659, 299 3} 
I arcctentccdentcselicescetadeek ln 7,616,727 | 10, 202, 421 7, 032.6; sit 








— | pre 

















































RETAIL PRICES 





Food Prices 
Changes Between August 18 and September 15, 1936 


N ADVANCE of 0.4 percent in the cost of food between August 
A 18 and September 15 reflected higher prices for 61 of the 84 
items included in the index. The fruit and vegetable group alone 
showed lower costs due to marked price declines for some of the fresh 
products, notably potatoes. 

The composite index for September 15 was 84.3 percent of the 1923- 
25 average. At that level food costs are 5.3 percent higher than on 
September 10, 1935, when the cost of dairy products and of fruits and 
vegetables was considerably lower than at present. Food costs are 
still 21.9 percent below the level of September 15, 1929. 

The cost of cereals and bakery products rose 0.5 percent during the 
4-week period. All of the eight cereal items showed higher prices. 
Increases of 1.5 percent for flour, 2.3 percent for hominy grits, and 4.0 

_ percent for corn meal were the most important changes. Flour prices 

_ were higher in 25 of the 51 cities. Bread prices were relatively stable. 

_ White bread increased 0.1 percent which resulted in large part from 

an advance of 3.0 percent in Chicago. Increases for white bread were 
reported from 3 cities, decreases from 7, and in 41 cities the price was 
unchanged. 

Meat costs rose in 49 of the 51 cities to the highest level for the year 
with an average increase of 2.1 percent, but are somewhat below costs 
for the corresponding period of last year. The pork items advanced 
4.5 percent, with price increases of slightly more than 10.0 percent for 
pork chops and loin roast. The combined beef items rose 1.9 percent 

_ and lamb rose 0.4 percent. The price of roasting chickens was 1.4 
_ percent lower. 

The cost of dairy products, which has been rising steadily since May, 

advanced 1.4 percent between August 18 and September 15. The 
_ index for this group is now higher than for any period since January 

1931. The price of butter decreased 0.2 percent, the first decline 

since last May. No other item in the group showed a price decline. 
_ The current increase was largely due to further advances in the price 
_ of fresh milk. Milk prices were higher in 7 eastern cities, 3 cities of 
_ the far West, and 2 cities in the North Central area. In 5 of these 
{ cities the increase amounted to 1 cent a quart. Other increases were 
less marked. Three cities reported lower milk prices. Cheese prices 
rose 2.3 percent and are now at the level prevailing in April 1931. 
1315 
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There was an increase of 1.1 percent in the price of cream and of (x 
percent for evaporated milk. ) 

Egg prices showed an increase of 4.7 percent and were higher in 45 ¢ 
the 51 cities included in the index. The price of eggs is, however, 23 
percent lower than for the corresponding date of last year. 

A decrease of 5.0 percent in the cost of fresh fruits and vegetable 
resulted in a decline of 4.1 percent for the fruit and vegetable gro 
asa whole. The canned products increased 1.6 percent and the driej 
products rose 3.2 percent. Prices were lower for 8 of the 13 fres) 
items. Costs for this subgroup were most affected by decreases 
27.6 percent for cabbage, 10.2 percent for onions, and 10.0 percent fo; 
potatoes. Prices of all but 1 of the 16 canned and dried items wer 
higher. Of the canned items, corn showed the greatest increase, 44 
percent. The prices of dried peas and beans continued their recep; 
advance. Navy-bean prices are higher than at any time during the 
past 5 years. 

A net increase of 0.3 percent in the cost of beverages and chocolat: 
was due to slightly higher prices for coffee and tea and lower prices for 
cocoa and chocolate. 

Higher prices for all of the fats and oils caused an increase of | 
percent for the group. The greatest price increase, 2.5 percent, wa 
reported for both lard and lard compound. Oleomargarine increased 
2.3 percent. Except for salad oil, the prices of all items in this grou 
are considerably lower than a year ago. 

There was no change in the index for sugar and sweets, although the 
average price of sugar was 0.3 percent lower. 

Table 1 presents indexes of retail food costs by major commodity 
groups as of September 15 and August 18, 1936, together with cost 
levels for a year ago and for 1932 and 1929. 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,! by Commodity 









































Groups 
September and August 1936 and September 1935, 1932, and 1929 I 
[1923-25 = 100] : 
1936 1935 1932 1929 
Commodity group on 
Sept. 15 | Aug. 18 | Sept. 24 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 15 | Sept 
Satine ssintiiinteibdhiiatnenmitanitiatersisinadl 84.3 84. 0 79.9 80. 1 65. 9 108 
Cereals and bakery products............- 92.1 91.7 92.7 92.7 74.3) si 
iddainhnietdtatidibidhbibcbilbbesauide 97.4 95. 4 102. 2 102. 6 75.8 124 
Dairy EE iigncurccensapetnbengpese 84.2 83. 0 73. 2 73.3 65.4 103 
Libabennadtbbinbbanoinbsnbdiehanoonh 78. 5 75.1 82.3 80.3 49.9 105 
Fruits end vegetabies.................... 71.1 74.1 52.3 52.9 53.0 10; 
i hechsscosdtbdddedéblassGack 70.3 74.0 49.3 49.9 61.3 108 
Dl thanhiinonsepensmenanes oben 81.7 80. 4 80.9 81.4 71.6 96 
_ ET Pee TTS: 65. 5 63. 4 61.0 61.9 54.4 10; 
Beverages and chocolate_................. 67.7 67.5 68.3 68. 5 74. 6 110.. 
FS a ee 75.9 74. 5 87.4 87.3 61.2 wo. Be 
ia dchencndiggeédaéscqocanen 65.0 65.0 66. 5 66. 6 68.2 75.1 











1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weig! ted \ 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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Average prices for each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for September and August 1936, and for September 
1935. 
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Table 2.— Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 


September and.August 1936 and September 1935 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935} 








1936 
Article 








Cereals Cents Cents Cents Cents 
“View, wheat...............-.....-.-- pound 4.9 4.8 5.1 5.1 
Tt cman bene aiinnnadiaiennwe tee 15. 3 15.1 15. 6 15.6 
PE vccwacoccconsusee 28-0z. package-- 24.3 24. 2 24.2 24.2 
TE ET 8-0z. package-. 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.1 
(a Sas siiee pound... 5.4 §.2 5.0 5.1 

SE 24-0z. package-- 9.3 9.1 9.2 9.2 
ene pound... 8.8 8.8 8.4 8.4 
ii cndinensdectmiibewemeu G0... 7.5 7.5 7.5 7.5 

Bakery products: 

iain ininiedin i tek aon dtebenceninced 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.3 

Bread, whole wheat...................- do.... 9.3 | 9.3 9.3 9.3 
I oe 9.0 9.0 8.9 8.9 
a 25. 6 25. 4 23.9 23.9 
binséu bbb écoamadgeneanganan 18.3 18. 2 18.1 18.1 











ES a are @0..«s 39. 1 38. 2 41.3 41.8 
REE a RE a RS RTS Seal a 35. 4 34.7 37.5 37.9 
EE Ee PS! ( eiBees 29. 5 29. 1 31.6 31.7 
ESERIES oye SPP ee et 22.3 21.8 24.9 25.0 
eS en ep cimiliieineweneais GD..<- 14.6 14.4 17.3 17.3 
= a Ui RY do... 25.8 25.8 24.9 25. 4 
ted EO ee ae 41.2 40.3 41.6 41.5 
NS, a eee ae Ried 39. 5 35.7 40.0 39.7 

ESE ee SE SSS, Sapa eee | 32.9 29.7 33. 4 33.5 

Sl ictespnctcneninrn ddan diemei do... 40.9 41.0 46.9 46.8 

ES SE ae ae ee G0... 35.7 35. 6 41.5 40.8 

PES ae ee ee an 50.8 50. 6 53.1 53.3 

NESE 0 x en ere aS age 33.0 33. 2 34.9 35. 2 

SSP 9 SSSR ae ae "aah 24.0 23.8 29. 1 29.1 
SE ee en ee aaa a 13. 4 13. 5 13. 2 13.2 
EE ee eee Ceara mee , 23. 5 23. 5 22.2 22.4 
EO ee eee 6 8 GO.a0 30. 2 29.6 28.3 28.9 
Ce, Cas, a ee a: 38.0 38. 5 34.5 34.9 

SE ee he a ee do-_-_- 32.8 33.3 31.1 31.3 

0S Re Re en 16-0z. can_- 13.1 13.1 13.3 13.4 
es ae “em 25. 4 25. 6 23.4 23.0 

EE a pound... 42.4 42.5 32.7 32.8 
Ee 6. ei eubdébobeneccoed : Se 29.8 29.1 26. 7 26. 7 
LR IS % pint_- 15.8 15.6 14.3 14.3 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) #.........quart-- 12.2 yp gp LAS EP Rs 
SS ee ae cal 12.5 12 2 11.4 11.5 

- ©) ORS ee 14%-oz. can... 7.9 7.8 6.9 6.9 
i a i ee ewonneen dozen... 40.9 39.1 42.9 41.8 

















Diitbbbnsecwkhadvbntenscuas pound_. 5.4 5.3 4.5 4.6 

CEE RR See eae ae SMa 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.2 
Tiddkswatdebdasddateidedes dozen... 31.5 33.5 28.1 29.9 
Es a, a ee: me. 4 37.4 36.7 34. 3 34.3 

Pitedalne sb um manbirenddtih desi wi pound-- 9.1 8.2 7.9 8.6 
AE ES le GRR A ; ee 4.7 6.5 2.6 2.7 
EE edhe. bectecssccestions bunch. 5.1 4.9 4.3 4.3 
Era re stalk... 8.0 8.5 8.2 8.7 
A AT 5 head_- 11.6 9.8 » & 8.0 
TL Te a pound... 3.5 3.9 3.7 3.7 


: Prices for individual ctties are combined with the use of population weights. | ani eceanann 
verage ™m vered by dairy and so grocery stores, weig accor e relativ 
proportion disteibuted by each method. 
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Table 2.—-Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined Con Me 2 ab 






























































September and August 1936 and September 1935 . Se 
{*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
| 1936 1935 
Article — 
Sept. 15 Aug. 18 Sept. 24 
— 
Fruits and vegetables:—Continued. Ave 
—. Cents Cents Cents bi 
*Potatoes -_ _ ae lll 3.2 3.6 1.7 | . 
Spinach__ Pcti dats cans atachen cacmoventeeteeeed 8.2 8.7 8.2 " - Net 
Sweetpotatoes.. —— a ee. ee 4.5 5.6 | 3.1 . 
— 
ee a ee no. 2% can 18. 2 17.9 | 19. 4 
Ce Re ee CE. do. 22. 1 22.0 22.8 
ke Se ae eee do. + 22.5 | 22.3 22. 6 
EER USERS J no. 2 can 26. 6 25. 9 25.8 | 
RE RE IRAN A a REE do_... 12.0 11.9 11.5 | 
*Beans’ {JSR 16-0z. can. 7.2 7.1 6.9 
«See nigh eee no. 2 can.. 12.8 12.3 12.2 
_~ —_——ae EP ROE FP = - 16.3 16. 1 16. 6 
ETE EE IS SS ES 9.6 9.4 9.6 
| EE a nS. 104-072. —y 8.3 8.4 8.0 
Dried: 
Sl anintedubbocennhumendiddaéeiions pound 17.4 17.2 16.3 
ee eee ee do-. 10. 0 10.0 | 10.8 | 
Rape ES et 15-02. package-- 9.8 9.8 | 9.8 | 
EE EE ee re, eS pound... 9.4 9.2 | 8.6 | 
nn ules do... 11.6 | 11.3 9.8 | 
te ass cae eanioseni do. aa ae 6.1 
Bev erages and chocolate: 
offee__-_- .- pound. 24.3 24.2 24. 5 
= SER Si See ene ny do 70. 5 70. 0 68.3 
a 8-0z. can... 10. 4 10. 6 10. 9 | 
SS SEES pee: 8-oz. package 16.3 16. 4 19.1 | 
Fats and oils: 
Pi calidbintdtnnesonao inn ona eek 5 ae pound... 16. 5 16. 1 2.3 
ees oe Ee 15.0 14.7 17.3 
*Vegetable shortening..._....._......______. 21.4 21.2 22.0 | 
nite ttiednadingd Geitdins acthnsiianlenten eel pint... 25. 2 | 24.9 24.7 | 
i d tnebetchevwcasekebmenme 46 pint__| 16.8 | 16.8 16.9 
TEAS ERTS A, Ae pound..| 18.3 | 17.8 | 18.9 
anak sient naaiedeiaeemedl do....| 19.0 | 18.8 22. 2 
Sugar and sweets: 
ERE ES SE aS. do 5.6 | 5.7 5.8 
i xieencenteccepcocusaciineiein 24-02. can 14. 1 13.8 | 13.7 | 
acini ipnn-ndusthes Gini eoanss wchaheiniecaaen 18-0z. can 14.3 14.3 | 14, 4 | 
Strawberry preserves..................... pound 20.3 | 20.1 | 20. 4 | 





Details by Regions and Cities 





HicHer food costs were reported for each of the nine regions 
except New England and the South Atlantic area. There were 29 
cities with increased costs and 22 cities with lower costs. Fifteen 
cities reported increases of 1 percent or more, but seven cities showed 
corresponding decreases. Food cost changes ranged from an increas? 
of 2.9 percent in Dallas to a decrease of 1.3 percent in Pittsburgh. In 
Dallas, egg prices rose 14.7 percent and the cost of fruits and vegetables 
increased 6.3 percent. Dallas was one of two cities in which potato 
prices were higher. The decrease in Pittsburgh can be accounted 
for by sharp declines in the price of potatoes (—17.7 percent) and 
cabbage (—44.3 percent) and to a decrease of 2.8 percent in the price 
of butter. Bread prices were also lower. 

Index numbers of the retail costs of food, by cities and regions, 


are given in table 3 for September and August 1936 and for September 
of earlier years. 
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ned—~—Co, Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities! 


September and August 1936 and September 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 


















































[1923-25 = 100] 
! 
1935 : | 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1929 
7 Region and city : 
| Sept. | | Sept. 15 | Aug. 18 | Sept. 24| Sept. 10| Sept. 11 Sept. 12| Sept. 15 | Sept. 15 
all k | 
- Average: 51 cities com- 
| Cents ‘ Stel cnttibacadinndmeoen | 84.3 84.0 79.9 80.1 77.1 71.9 66.7 108. 0 
w England______.._____. | 8L4 81.5 80. 0 80. 0 77.1 71.7 67.3 107. 4 
aes 6 | 70.2 80. 1 78.4 78. 4 75.2 70. 4 66.3 106. 2 
Bridgeport. 2S Sel 87.2 86.0 84.3 84. 4 80.5 74.9 70.8 108. 0 
Fall River.............. | $27 81 6 80. 3 79.5 78.1 71.2 65.7 107.8 
99 g Manchester............. | 83.2 84.2 80.8 80. 6 77.6 73. 2 66.9 106. 9 
0 | New Haven.......__._- | = $6.6 85.5 83.8 84.0 81.8 75.0 70.9 110.7 
| ' Portland, Maine....___- | 819] 829) mo! 7951 71) 725| 67.1] 100.0 
Providence. ...........- | 80.9 80. 1 78.9 79.4 77.1 71.3 65.7 107.5 
| 
2 Middle Atlantic__....____. | 843 83.9 80.7 80.9 78.0 72.3 66. 6 108.0 
6. aaa | 81.7 81 8 78. 5 79.5 76.6 73.2 66. 4 109. 2 
- et laa 85.7 84.9 83.5 83.9 78.7 72.7 1.9 106.8 
| “> ~~ SSR 85. 0 84.1 81.8 81.7 77.9 72.7 71.4 107. 0 
Philadelphia......._____ 85. 4 85.7 80.8 81.6 81.1 73.1 68. 0 108. 5 
r Pittsburgh..............| 81.9 83.0 78.1 78.5 74.5 69.0 64.7 109. 4 
Rochester...............| 84.6 83.1 79.8 79.5 77.1 73.3 64.3 108. 8 
—_— iy aaa a 80. 4 80. 6 77.0 77.1 75.3 71.0 65. 0 110. 2 
East North Central... +s 86.0 85.7 79.8 80.1 76.6 71.8 65.4 109. 6 
eee | 86.2 85. 4 79.8 80.3 76.3 71.0 69.4 109. 7 
Cinctemeti.............. 89.9 90.0 82.7 83.7 77.5 73.5 64.6 112.3 
Cleveland...........__- | 85.3 84.1 738.9 79.2 75.9 719 63.3 108. 2 
Columbus, Ohio_______- 87.9 88.4 82.6 82.3] 79.4 74.5 64.4 107. 2 
SO el RS 84.9 85.4 78.7 78.7 75.7 71.1 59.9 109. 5 
3 Indianapolis......._____ 86. 5 86. 4 78.5 78.8 75.6 74.1 64.8 112.7 
Milwaukee........_____ 88.5 88.6 81.0 81.4 80. 1 74.0 68. 6 110.9 
a aE 86. 5 87.0 81.2 81.5 79.5 71.9 64.1 108. 5 
Springfield, Il... _..._- 86. 8 86. 5 79.2 79.8 75.8 70.7 62. 2 107.9 
West North Central. .___. 89.9 89.3 81.8 82.6 80.9 72.5 65.1 109. 4 
Kansas City._.......__. 89.9 88. 1 81.4 81.6 81.4 73.4 66. 6 109. 4 
Minneapolis._......____ 92.3 92.8 82.3 81.7 82.3 72.8 65.4 110.3 
RA a 85. 7 86. 0 81.7 81.8 77.8 67.0 62. 4 104.9 
¢ a a 91.3 90. 4 83. 1 84.8 81.9 74.8 65.7 111.5 
i Se a a 87.8 88. 4 80. 0 79.6 79.5 71.5 63. 6 108. 5 
{ _ South Atlantic... 84.2) 863) -812| BL! 76.7 1.5) 65.8) 107.7 
fig Ga 82.0 82.7 79.5 78.5 75.1 70.3 62.4 108. 9 
ee Baltimore.............. 87.4 87.3 83.7 83. 5 78.6 72.3 67.5 106. 9 
Charleston, 8. C________ 84.7 85. 1 82.0 81.9 74.1 71.4 66. 7 106. 5 
Jacksonville.......____- 81.6 82. 4 78.7 78.7 74.4 68. 1 64.0 103. 7 
RISA 83.8 83. 2 79.8 79.1 77.4 71.7 68. 6 113.2 
Richmond........_____. 81.5 80.8 77.6 77.5 74.5 70. 6 62.0 104.0 
: EE 84.8 85. 6 82.0 81.6 76.8 71.9 65.6 109. 2 
regions Washington, D.C______ 86. 4 86. 3 84.2 84.8 78. 6 74.2 68. 6 110.3 
Tere 29 East South Central______. 81.6 80.8 77.0 77.3 714.7 69.7 61.0 107.2 
: Birmingham.._....____- 77.8 76.6 73.3 73.3 71.5 65. 6 58.8 103.8 
Fifteen Lovisville............... 89.8} 893] 87.0} 868] 814 77.9| 63.8 113.9 
, th lg 83.8 83.5 78.1 79.7 79. 1 70.6 64.2 108. 4 
hhowed NA 79.31 80.3| 76.3 76.2| 73.6| 68.2) 625 105.7 
lcrease _ West South Central______ 83.4 82.4 79.1 78.8 76.6 70.0 63.7 105.5 
tae ea 82.6 80.3 78. 1 78. 6 76. 6 69.8 62.6 106. 4 
h, In Houston............._. 822) 823] 7%2| 763| 75.4] 67.1| 60.8] 1034 
& Little Rock..........__. 82.6 82. 2 76.7 78. 5 76.9 68.5 62.3 109. 5 
stables New Orleans.......___.. 86. 1 $5.6| 82.3 82. 4 78.2 74.5 69.7 106.5 
potato Bo We as eae 87.4 87.0 82.3 82.3 77.5 70.2 65.1 104.1 
; eines ccsecs 81.7 82.6 76.4 77.0 74.7 65. 1 64.0 106. 2 
yunted ites... 90.8| 90.5| 85.1 85.2} 80.0 73.2 67.6 103.8 
‘ Salt Lake City.......___ 83.0 82. 2 79.3 79.1 74.1 65. 6 61.2 103. 9 
[) and Be 
: ele a 80.7 79.6 76.0 75.2 72.8 71.9 66.3 104. 8 
> price Fy Los Angeles....._._.____ 77.3 75.4 71.7 70. 4 68. 6 69. 7 61.6 103. 7 
Portland, Oreg......____ 82.0 81.8 76.9 76. 2 74,2 68.7 66. 6 104. 4 
n Francisco..._______ 84.0 83. 1 80. 4 80.0 76.8 75.0 72.0 106, 7 
. 7 Ta, 82.3 81.8 77.1 76.9 74.4 72.1 66. 1 103. 5 
g10Ns, es 








am ber ' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each my prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
‘eo — purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
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The Bureau added 13 cities to its list for food-price collectio, 
during the summer of 1935. These cities were selected from ares 
not adequately represented in the food-cost indexes. Average price J 
for each of these cities for which data were available have bee, 
released since June 1935. 

Consumption weights have been provided for these cities, m: uking 
it possible to measure changes in food costs from one period ty 
another. Since no prices are available for the base period, 1923-9; 
they cannot be included in the indexes. 

Percentage changes in food costs between August 18 and September 
15, 1936, are shown in table 4 for 10 of these cities. 


1 


aires 














Table 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities 


(Sept. 15, 1936, compared with Aug. 18, 1936) 

















Cereals Fruits | Bever- 
All and Dairy and ages Fais | 
Region and city foods bakery | Meats | prod- | Eggs vam and and 
prod- ucts tales choco- oils weet 
ucts . ' late 
—— 
West North Central: | 
Cedar Rapids........-- +1.1} +03] 41.6] +59] +90] —29] 422] 44.0 
i, =e —.8 +1.0 +1.3 +.5 +5.2 —6. 5 +.5 +1.3 i 
, mE ee SES +.8 +.4 2. 5 +4.4 +9. 7 —4,.7 —.3 +2. 6 
South Atlantic: Winston- 
EE a ee —.3 0 +11 +1.0 +1.2 —2.8 +2.0 +.7 - 
East South Central: 
ae —2.9 +.2 —.6 —.1 +1.3 | —11.6 +1.6 +.1 
MGR VID...ccncnceeee-.) +24 +4. 2 +4,2 —.7 | +114 +2. 2 —1.5 +.5 
West South Central: 
i +.7 +.4 +2.4 —.3} +2.6 —.7 +.6 +.4 | 
Oklahoma City.......- —3.3 +i.1 —.1 —1.3 +2.3 | —11.9 +1.3 +2. 7 | 
Mountain: Tucson........- =~241 48:1) —<L8)] 421) <&3) -—A461 42.8] +.8 | 
Pacific: Spokane...-......-.- +.3 +.3 +11 +4.0) —45 —3.4 +1.0 +.5 ~ 





























Retail Food Costs in 1924 


RevisEpD index numbers of retail food costs and revised United 
States average prices have been published currently in “Retail 
Prices” since October 1935. The revised indexes were first published 
. for the years 1929-35 inclusive, in ‘‘Retail Prices, Revised Indexes of 
Retail Food Costs’’, Serial No. R. 384, together with a statement of 
the methods used in the revision of both indexes and prices. The 
intention then was to carry the revision back through 1923 as time 
permitted. ‘Retail Prices’? for August 1936, Serial No. R. 449, 
carried the indexes and prices for 1923. This issue presents the data 
for 1924. Similar data for 1925 and 1926 will appear in the October 
pamphlet. The revision for the years 1927 and 1928 will be published 
as soon as completed. 
Index numbers of retail food costs for 1924 are shown in table 5 
for the 51 cities combined, by commodity groups. Table 6 presents 
the city indexes and the combined indexes for regional areas. 
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Table 7 shows the revised average prices for the 51 cities combing 
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Table 7.—Average Retail Prices of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, 1924_ 












































Continued 
aia mail 
Av- 
er- | 
age | Jan. | Feb.| Mar.) Apr.| May| June) July|Aug.| Sept. | Oct. Noy. p, 
Article for | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 18 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15) 1. 
year 
1924 
Dairy products: 
{a aes pound.-.}| 52.2) 61.9). 60.6) 58.0) 49.8) 47.8] 49.4) 50.0) 48.9) 49.0) 48.3) 49.9 54 
Ca nenadiieisnamel do....| 36.2) 37.9) 37.9] 37.4) 36.5) 35.7] 35.5] 35.3] 35.3] 35.5 35.8) 35.7 
Milk, fresh, delivered 
uart..) 13.4) 13.8) 13.5) 13.5) 13.4) 13.1) 12.9) 13.0) 13.2) 13.6) 13.5) 13.8) »- 
Milk, evaporated 7 
144-02. can..| 10.2} 10.9) 10.8) 10.7) 10.4) 10.4] 10.3) 10.0) 9.9 9.9) 9.8] 9.7] a; 
0 a a er dozen..| 51.0) 57.5) 53.4) 37.3) 34.6) 35.4) 38.5) 42.1) 47.6) 55.0) 63.4) 72.9 744 
~— and vegetables: | 
‘Banenes i nacdntinedl pound.-_} 11.1) 11.8) 11.7] 11.9) 11.3) 10.9} 10.6) 10.6] 10.4) 10.4) 10.8) 11.3) y); 
Oranges. ..........dozen..| 44.8} 40.5) 40.4) 38.9] 40.8) 42.5) 46.1] 46.4) 46.5} 49.5) 51.3) 50.9 44 
Caboeee. .......<< pound..| 5.2) 4.9) 5.5) 6.7) 7.2) 7.9) 5.7] 4.8) 4.1 4.1) 3.8] 3.6) 3; 
ea do....| 5.9) 5.9) 5.9) 5.7] 5.7] 6.6) 6.7] 6.9) 6.5 5.6) 5.1) 4.9 
lide udantnented 0....| 2.8) 2.8] 2.9] 2.9) 2.9) 3.0] 3.4) 3.3) 2.7 2.6) 2.4) 2.3 
Canned: 
Beans with pork 
16-0z. can..| 9.8} 9.9) 9.9) 9.9) 9.8] 9.9) 9.8!) 9.8) 9.8 9.8) 9.7) 9.8 
SE ee! no. 2 can..| 16.0) 15,7) 15.7) 15.7) 15.8] 15.8) 15.8) 15.8) 15.9} 16.2) 16.2) 16.7 
_ See ae do....| 17.9) 17.7] 17.7} 17.7| 17.8} 17.9] 17.9] 17.9] 17.9) 18.0 17.9) 18. ( 
a tei dnnigindl do....| 12.8] 12.4) 12,4) 12.4) 12.4) 12.5] 12.6) 12.7/ 12.9) 13.0] 13.1) 13.3 
ried: 
ae pound..| 17.4) 17.5) 17.5} 17.4] 17.2) 17.4) 17.4) 17.3) 17.3) 17.4) 17.4) 1 
Raisins. ............do....| 15.3] 15.9) 15.7] 15.6) 15.5} 15.5) 15.4) 15.4] 15.3) 15.2) 15.0) 14.8) 4 
Navy beans.._....-- do....| 9.9} 10.1) 10.1) 10.0) 9.9) 9.8] 9.7) 9.7] 9.7) 99) 10.1 
Beverages: 
2 eae do....| 42.6} 37.2) 37.9) 40.1) 41.1) 41.5) 41.6) 41.7) 42.9) 43.7] 45.4) 48 
Th int liinndraeaondin’ do....| 66.0) 65.4) 65.6) 65.5) 65.7) 65.8) 65.8] 65.6) 65.7) 66.0) 67.8) 67.1 
Fats and oils: 
ae do....| 18.8} 18.5} 17.8} 17.3) 17.0] 16.9) 16.8] 17.0) 19.2) 19.9) 21.3) 22 
Vegetable shortening..do....| 24.1) 23.7] 23.7] 23.8) 23.7) 23.7) 23.8) 23.9) 24.5) 24.7) 24.6) 24.¢ 
Oleomargarine. .......do....| 29.3) 29.3) 29.4) 29.4) 28.9) 28.8) 28.7) 28.7) 29.3) 29.5) 20.7) 29.9 
Sl eR do....| 9.0) 1@.0) 10.1) 10.2) 9.7) 9.0) 8.1) 82) 8.0 8.4) 8.6) 8.¢ 





Electricity and Gas 


Price Changes Between July 15 and September 15, 1936 


HE ‘‘Retail Prices” pamphlet for December 1934 contained price 

as of November 15, 1934, for three typical services of electricity i 
household customers. This was the first presentation of a revise’ 
method of computing prices of electricity from rate schedules sub 
mitted from 51 large cities. The pamphlet contained, in additin 
to the prices, a statement concerning the basis for the applicatia 
of the rates in computing the prices. 

“Retail Prices’ for November 1935 contained the first of a simili 
series of prices of gas for four typical services, with the prices as 0 
October 15, 1935. 

For both electricity and gas a method of computation has bee! 
adopted which places the prices for all cities on a comparable basi 
representing the average use of these services for household pu 
poses. The series for both have appeared quarterly since the [is 
publication. It has been the practice to publish the full series ( 
prices for each city as of a specified date. 

With the publication of this pamphlet a new procedure has bee! 
adopted. Hereafter quarterly prices will be published for only tho* 
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ities in Which changes have occurred since the last publication of 
prices for all cities. These changes will be published cumulatively 
for four quarters. The full series for all cities will be published 
‘annually with prices as of December 15. 


Electricity 


REsIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 51 


5.8) 333 : ; 

' % ‘ities. These rates are used for computing average prices and 
” em “"Btypical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
3.41 72.2 4, pearly approximate the consumption requirements for the usual 


domestic services for a five-room house, including living room, 
jining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The blocks of consump- 
ion which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
hroughout the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the use of 













9.7| 98 a: felectricity for lighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowatt- 

16. 2) 16 . . ° ° 

7.9) 18.0 3 OUTS for lighting, small appliances, and a refrigerator; and 250 

ad é | cilowatt-hours for the addition of an electric range to the preceding 

5.0} 14.8 ‘equipment. 

op - The technical specifications which are used as the basis for the 

67.8| 67.1 ©. Me epplication of these rates are: 

_ 3 ~ : — ; Floor area (1,000 square feet). 

20.7) 29.9 iii Connected load: Watts 

.. say the e Lighting and appliances__._.._.___._______________-- 700 

—- OS) ES eee ae ange 300 

ee a on ania oh untawnod owatenlindineie 6, 000 
Measured demand: 

: Lighting and appliances. ........................-.- 600 
ia th edi ddebnbitid deldtbeendes 100 

ned price ee ae 2, 300 

ctricity i Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 

a revised Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 

lules sub-f | Table 8 presents prices of electricity as of July 15 and September 15, 

_ additia fF 1936, together with the percentage of change for those cities reporting 

pplication — thanges to the Bureau since July 15. 
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Table 8.—Changes in Retail Prices of Electricity Between July 15 and Ss; pt. 15 









































































1936'—Monthly Bill, Price per Kilowatt-Hour, and Percentage Change % 
(P= Private utility] 6 
Monthly bill Monthly price per kilowatthes Ma? 
Light- ‘Line . 
Light- ing, Light-| ing Me 
ightine ing, ap-| appli- Aatttns 5 ing, ap-| anpj. ~ 
Lighting 274 ptianoes| anees, | Zghting and |oiitnce:| i Mi 
City and date onan and re-| refrig- "anene and re-| refric q 
; frigera- | erator, ‘ frigera- | erate 5 
tor and tor and 0 
| a ae baie range Se — Tange -_ 
| 35 40 100 | 250 | 2% 40 100 | a 
kw.-hr. | kw.-hr. | kw.-hr. kw.-hr. | kw.-hr. ewe. | kw hr. kw -he 0 
Middle Atlantic: | | | — e 
New York?—Manhattan, | o 
Brooklyn, Queens, and | y 
Er a ae | Cents | Cents | Cents | ¢ ‘tf 
July 15......................| $1.80] $256] $4.92] $8.26) 7.2 64] 49 - 
3 eee | 179] 255] 490] 821| 7.2 6.4 4.9 2 
Percentage change ?._.......| —.6 —.4 —.4 —.6 —-.6) —.4|) —.4 ¢ 
East North Central: | S 
| a ee | ee = 
| eT 1.13 . 58 2. 88 5. 88 | 4.5 4.0 2.9 oO 
eS Ms kate TES he 100} 1.45] 265] 5.35) 40 3.6| 27 
Percentage change 3___- | —11,.5 —8.2 —8.0 —9.0 | —11L.5 | —8, 2 | 8. ( » 
East South Central: = 
Birmingham........-.-.- Ris o 
Immediate: ¢ 4 
cf 1, 45 2. 20 3. 95 7. 50 5.8 | 5.5 | 4 ( S 
OE PRS gis 1. 35 2.10} 3.8 7.40} 5.4] 53] 3.9 ; 
Percentage change *___..| —6.9 —4.5 —2.5 —1.3| —6.9 | —4.5) —2.5 





1 See “Retail Prices” for July 1936 (serial no. R 431) table 4, for complete table of electricity prices for 
51 cities as of July 15, 193. 

2 Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 

3 Prices are computed to 3 decimal places for purposes of comparison. 
¢ Customers are billed under both immediate and objective rates; the objective rate remains unchar 


Gas 


ber 15, 1936 
dad Amounts of Gas'* 





RESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. These rata 
are used in computing average prices and typical bills for each city 
for quantities of gas which approximate the average residential! con- 
sumption requirements for each of four combinations of services. | 
order to put the rate quotations upon a comparable basis it is neces 
sary to convert the normal consumption requirements used for con: 
puting monthly bills into an equivalent heating value expressed in 
therms (1 therm=100,000 B. t. u.). This procedure is necessary 
because of the wide range in the heating value of a cubic foot of gu 
between different cities. The equipment and blocks of consumptia 
which have been selected as representative of average condition 
throughout the country are based upon the requirements of a five 
room house, including living room, dining room, kitchen, and tw 
bedrooms. 








etween July 15 and Septem 
and per Therm for Specifie 


These specifications are: 
Range and manual-type water heater_________._----- 
Range and automatic-storage or instantaneous type 





thd cling. «anthtitinndit’ weneiGdeosncine 30. 6 : 
Range, automatic-storage or instantaneous type water . 
EEE 40. 6 ; 


ete: 9 ’ _ ee . 
Table 9.—Changes in Retail Prices of Gas B 


Table 9 shows prices of gas as of July 15 and September 15, 1/3, 
together with the percentage change for Washington, the only cit! 
reporting a change to the Bureau since July 15. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 





Wholesale Prices in September 1936 
Summary 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics’ composite index of wholesg| 
commodity prices for September remained unchanged at th 
August level, 81.6 percent of the 1926 average, the high point of th 
current year. The index is 3.8 percent above the year’s low of May 
and 1.1 percent above the corresponding month of last year. | 
Although prices of farm products and foods fluctuated erratically 
during the month, each of these groups registered increases of only 
0.2 percent over August. Chemicals and drugs advanced 2.4 percent: 
hides and leather products, 1.1 percent; house-furnishing goods, (); 
percent; and building materials, 0.2 percent. The fuel and lighting 
materials, metals and metal products, and miscellaneous commodity 
groups each declined 0.3 percent during the month interval. Thy 
index for textile products remained unchanged. 

Eight of the ten major commodity groups are above the level of ; 
year ago. The increases range from 0.2 percent for metals and metal 
products to 6.3 percent for miscellaneous commodities. Wholesale 
food prices declined 3.3 percent from last September and textile 
product prices have fallen 1.3 percent. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
in the composite index in September are indicated in table 1. 


Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from August to September 




















1936 
Group Increase Decrease No change 

pO ae oe ee a ae 191 123 47) 
SETI, intcimiieodinlntipadindenanescsacnmians 39 24 4 

RR RS RS Ral OE SO ee aeapean aa 40 49 3 
Hides and leather products.-..........................-- 9 3 * 
i ee nwonseucouse 22 18 a 
Fuel and lighting materiais............................ 9 7 8 
Metals and metal products............................. 22 5 103 
eh oe Te ich ncecccgsqquesebecess 16 7 6} 
es Oe  uebaeasnanccee 12 3 if 
pO NAS eae ee eee 12 0 4 
Re  <.  e  h 10 7 wu 














Wholesale prices of raw materials rose 0.4 percent during the month 
and are 5.8 percent above a year ago. Semimanufactured article 
prices also advanced 0.4 percent and are now 2.0 percent above Sep- 


tember of last year. The index for the finished products group, 00 ; 
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the other hand, declined 0.1 percent during the month and is 1 per- 
cent below the level of September 1935. 

Prices of commodities other than farm products (nonagricultural) 
have remained comparatively steady. The index for September was 
unchanged from that for August and was only 0.1 percent above the 
index of ayearago. Although the index for the industrial group, “all 
commodities other than farm products and processed foods’’, declined 
0.1 percent during the month, it is 2.3 percent above a year ago. 

Marked fluctuations in wholesale prices of farm products and food 
items have been largely responsible for the changes in the all-commod- 
ity index since last September. The farm products group index for 
September 1936, 84.0, was 5.7 percent higher than for September 1935. 
Grains have advanced 22.2 percent during the year and the classifi- 
cation “other farm products”’, including such items as cotton, lemons, 
oranges, hay, hops, fresh milk, seeds, dried beans, potatoes, and wool, 
has advanced 11.6 percent. Livestock and poultry, on the other 
hand, is 8.9 percent lower. The index for the foods group declined 
3.3 percent from September 1935 to 1936. The decrease was largely 
due to declines of 15.2 percent in prices of meats, 9.5 percent in cereal 
products, and lower prices for eggs, lard, oleo oil, granulated sugar, 
and vinegar. Fruits and vegetables in September were 19:2 percent 
higher than last year and dairy products were up 17.8 percent. 

A comparison of the September level of wholesale prices with August 
1936 and September 1935 is shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Index Numbers for September 1936, with August 1936, 
and September 1935 
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Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
August and September 1936 and September of each of the past 7 
years are shown in table 3. 
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Table 3.—-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgrou; 
Commodities 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


WHOLESALE commodity prices declined 0.4 percent between the 
ast week of August and the first week of September. During the 
veek ended September 12, prices rose sharply and the index advanced 
).7 percent. Two consecutive declines of 0.1 and 0.5 percent fol- 
owed, but the index again turned upward during the week ended 
\etober 3 and advanced 0.4 percent. 

Following a decline of 1 percent for the week ended September 5, 
aw material prices advanced sharply until midmonth, when the 
ndex rose to 82.1 percent of the 1926 average, the year’s high. In 
he succeeding week, the index of raw material prices dropped 1.1 
nercent, but this decrease was almost entirely offset during the week 
ended October 3, when the index advanced 1 percent. Fluctuations 
» prices of semimanufactured articles were less pronounced with a 
slightly firmer tone. The index at the end of August stood at 75.7 
and for September 26 at 76.0. 

With the exception of an increase of 0.1 percent during the week 
ended September 12, manufactured commodity prices followed a 
jownward course throughout the month, although the cumulative 
decline was comparatively moderate. The index fell from 82.3 for the 
week ended September 5 to 82.0 for the week ended September 26. 

The nonagricultural commodity group ‘‘all commodities other than 
farm products’? maintained the steadiness which has been charac- 
teristic of this group for some time past. Between August 29 and 

eptember 5, the index for this group remained unchanged, but in 
the following week advanced 0.1 percent, then registered 2 successive 
declines of 0.1 percent and leveled off at 80.6 for the last week of 
September. The industrial commodity group “all commodities other 
han farm products and processed foods’’ also showed little change. 
he index dropped 0.1 percent the first week of September, remained 
nchanged the next two weeks and advanced 0.1 percent during the 
week ended September 26. 

Wholesale market prices of farm products declined 1.4 percent 
between August 29 and September 5. Advances of 3.0 percent and 
).2 percent in the two succeeding weeks brought the farm products 
index to 84.8 for the week ending September 19. Due principally 
to sharp declines in prices of livestock and poultry, the farm products 
ndex fell 2 percent during the week of September 26. A firmer 
one was evidenced in farm product prices the last few days of 

eptember as a result of rising prices for grains and cotton.. In Sep- 


; «i [tember sharp increases were reported in prices of barley, calves, cows, 


‘teers, eggs, oranges, hay, tobacco, and fresh milk. Lower prices 
rere reported for hogs, fresh apples,'Jemons, onions, and potatoes. 

_ Wholesale food prices were very unstable during September, al- 
Brough the general trend was moderately upward. After declining 
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0.4 percent between the last week of August and the first week 0 
September, food prices advanced 1.6 percent during the week ended 
September 12. Declines of 0.5 and 0.7 percent during the followin 
2 weeks were partially offset by an increase of 0.6 percent betwee 
September 26 and October 3. Average prices of cereal produc 
strengthened towards the latter part of the month and dairy prog. 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, and meats weakened. Individual fog 
items which averaged higher in September were canned apple 
peaches, pears, dried apples, prunes, cured and fresh beef, ve) 
dressed poultry, cocoa beans, copra, oleo oil, tomato soup, cocony 
oil, and olive oil. Lower prices were reported for butter, cheese 
bananas, canned string beans, lamb, cured pork, lard, pepper, an 
raw sugar. The index for the foods group as a whole rose frog 
82.2 to 83.5 between September 5 and 12, but by September 26 ; 
had fallen to 82.5. 

The hides and leather products group advanced consistently 
throughout September. The index rose from 94.5 to 95.8 betwee 
September 5 and 26. Sharp advances in prices of hides and skin 
and smaller increases in leather were responsible for the increas 
Average prices of shoes and other leather products such as gloves 
belting, harness, and luggage were steady. 

Early in September the index for the textile products group stool. 
at 70.1 percent of the 1926 average. The index advanced slight) 
but steadily each of the 4 weeks of the month and for the wee 
ending September 26 stood at 70.6. The advance was due to highe 
prices for cotton goods, knit goods, silk, and rayon. Woolen ani 
worsted goods declined slightly and clothing remained unchanged. 

Wholesale prices of fuel and lighting materials showed little chang 
during September. The tendency, however, was upward. Mino 
increases were reported in prices of coal. Petroleum products, on th 
other hand, declined slightly. Coke remained steady. P 

A drop of 0.6 percent in metals and metal products frora Septembe 
5 to 12 caused the index to decline to 85.9. The decrease was largely 
the result of the introduction of a lower-priced line of passenge 
automobiles by one manufacturer and slight decreases in certain 110 
and steel items. Nonferrous metals were fractionally higher. Agr: 
cultural implements and plumbing and heating fixtures were wl: 
changed. 4 

Building-material prices advanced 0.1 percent from August 29 tf 
September 5. A decline of 0.2 percent in the second week of Sere 
tember was followed by a 0.2 percent increase. Prices again turneif- 
downward in the latter part of the month, the index dropping f 
86.9 for the week ended September 26. Lumber advanced fractiorf 


ally and paint materials declined. Prices of brick and tile, cemen'f 
and structural steel remained firm. 
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Pronounced increases in prices of chemicals, principally fats and 
is, and smaller advances in prices of drugs and pharmaceuticals and 
nixed fertilizers caused the index for chemicals and drugs to advance 
) 81.8 for the week of September 26, the highest level reached in 
ne past 5 years. Average prices of fertilizer materials showed no 
hange. ' 

The index for the house-furnishing goods group rose steadily 
hroughout the month, registering a net increase of 0.7 percent. 
‘holesale prices of both furnishings and furniture were higher. 

Cattle feed prices continued to decline. The decrease from Sep- 
somber 12 to 26 was 6.5 percent. Crude rubber prices averaged 
ightly higher as did also prices of paper and pulp and certain other 
miscellaneous commodities. Automobile tire and tube prices re- 
mained unchanged. 

Index number of wholesale prices for the main groups of commod- 
ties for each week of August and September are given in table 4. 


able 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 


[1926= 100] 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 


InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
rom 1926 to 1935, inclusive, and by months from January 1935 to 
September 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 5. 
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Table 5. 














[1926= 100) 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commoditic 


























| verm Hides | Tex- | Fuel |Metals| Buiia-|Chem- “tur | Mi 
Period prod- | Foods |leather) *H#€ | and | metay| ing | ieals | nish. | cel 
: prod- | light- mate-| and : lan 
i= prod- | ‘ucts | i prod- | ‘rials | drugs | '2& | 
| ucts mS | ucts | ™ 8S! goods | ° 
By years: 
1926 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 
a se 99. 4 96.7 | 107.7 95. 6 88.3 96. 3 94.7 96.8 97.5 9] 
res 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 95. 5 84.3 97.0 94.1 95. 6 95, 1 85 
Sees 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.2 94.3 82 
Re 88.3 90.5 | 100.0 80. 3 78. 5 92. 1 89.9 89. 1 92.7 77 
Ee 64.8 74. 6 86. 1 66. 3 67.5 84. 5 79. 2 79. 3 84.9 69 
1932. 48. 2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73. 5 75. 1 64. 4 
1933... 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 76. 8 62 
SE ae 65. 3 70. 5 86. 6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86. 2 75.9 81.5 69.7 
a i, 83.7 89. 6 70.9 73. 5 86. 4 85. 3 80. 5 80. 6 68 
By months 
1935: 
January_.....| 77.6 79.9 86. 2 70. 3 72.9 85.8 84.9 79.3 81.2 70 
February - - -| 79. 1 82. 7 86.0 | 70.1 72. 5 85.8 | 85.0] 80.4 80.7 70 
March._____-| 78.3 81.9 85. 4 69. 4 73.0 85.7 84.9 81.5 80. 7 6Y 
Ari... 80. 4 84. 5 86. 3 69. 2 72.8 85.9 84.6 81.0 80. 7 68 
May.....- 80. 6 84. 1 88.3 | 69.4 73.1 86. 6 84.8 81.2 80. 6 68 
June 78.3 82.8 88.9 70. 1 74.2 86.9 85.3 80. 7 80. 5 68. 4 
ME cite snd | 7.1 82. 1 89.3 70. 2 74.7 86. 4 85. 2 78.7 80.4 | 67 
August _. | 79.3 84.9 89. 6 70.9 74.1 86. 6 85. 4 78. 6 80.5 | 67 
September...| 79.5 | 86.1 90.9) 71.8) 73.0] 86.6) 85.9) 80.2) 80.5) 67 
October__. | 78.2 &5. 0 93. 6 72.9 73.4 86. 5 86. 1 81.1 80.6) 67 
November...| 77.5 | 85.1| 95.0] 73.4] 74.5] 86.9] 85.8] 81.2] 81.0] 67.4 
December. | 78.3 85. 7 95. 4 73. 2 74.6 86.8 85. 5 80. 6 81.0 6 
1936: 
January ___. | 78.2 83.5 97.1 71.7 75.1 86. 7 85.7 80. 5 81.4 67.8 
February -_. -| 79.5 83. 2 96. 1 71.0 76. 1 86.7 85. 5 80. 1 81.5 68 
March....-.- 76. 5 80. 1 94.9 70. 8 76. 2 86. 6 85. 3 79.3 81.4 68 
(Sees | 76.9 80.2 94. 6 70. 2 76. 4 86. 6 85.7 78. 5 81.5 68. 
May. | 376.4 78.0 94.0 69.8 76. 0 86.3 85.8 77.7 81.5 69. 2 
June-. | 78.1 79.9 93. 8 69.7 76. 1 86. 2 85.8 78. 0 81.4 69.7 
a ae | 81.3 81.4 93. 4 70. 5 76. 2 86. 9 86.7 79.4 81.2 71.0 \ 
August......| 83.8 83.1 93.6 70.9 76.3 87.1 86.9 79.8 81.4 71.6 
September...| 84.0 83.3 94.6 70.9 76.1 86.8 oe 81.7 81.7 71.3 


















The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the followix 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and con: 
modities other than those designated as farm products and food 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the group: 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group | 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.” The ls 
of commodities included under the designations “Raw materials 
“Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished products’? was give! 
in the October 1934 issue of this publication. 
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able 6.-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 


WHOLESALE PRICES 




















(1926 = 100] 
| | 
| au | | All 
All — | All — 
| com-} mod- com- | mod- 
Semi- re ell | Semi- | ( 
Raw | man-| Fin- pom a | Raw | man-| Fin- —_— _ 
ma- | ufac- | ished | 785 | Qer | ma- | ufac- | ished | ‘18 | other 
rear and month | ‘ts. | tured prod- other| than Month te- | tured | prod- other | than 
| rials | arti- | ucts —_ ao | rials | arti- | ucts — farm 
| cles prod: || cles arm | prod- 
prod-| ucts || prod-| ucts 
ucts | and || ucts | and 
foods | | foods 
100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 1935—Continued. 
96.5 | 94.3 | 95.0 | 94.6 94.0 , AR 75.8 | 72.8 | 82.0 | 79.8 78.0 
99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8 92.9 || Augutt......<- 77.1 | 73.2 | 83.0 | 80.6 77.9 
97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5] 93.3] 91.6 || 
84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 85.2 || September...| 77.3 | 74.4 | 83.1 | 80.8 77.8 
|| October.....- 77.1 | 76.3 | 82.7 | 80.9| 78.3 
65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 75.0 |) November.-..| 77.2 | 76.2 | 82.7 | 81.1 78.8 
_| 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70.2 |) December....| 77.7 | 75.2 | 83.1 | 81.3 78.7 
56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 || 1936: 
.| 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 78.4 | January...... 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9 78.8 
.| 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2 77.9 || February__-..| 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7 79.0 
March..-.--.-- 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 78.9 
76.6 | 71.2 | 80.8 | 78.9 77.7 ] April.........| 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1 78.9 
77.4 | 71.7 | 81.5 | 79.4 77.4 | lay 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2 78.8 
76.6 | 71.8 | 81.7 | 79.5 77.3 | Bs nceim ail 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4 78.8 
77.5 | 72.3 | 82.3 | 79.9 ye ye et 79.8 | 75.2 |; 81.6 | 80.3 79. 5 
77.6 | 73.5 | 82.4 | 80.0 77.6 fee 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 79.7 
76.4 | 73.9 | 82.2 | 80.0 78.0 September._.| 81.8 | 75.9 | 82.3 | 80.9 79.6 









































Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
Bumbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in this report 
i now published semiannually instead of monthly. The June 1936 
issue showed the average for the year 1935 and information for the 


t 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures will be furnished upon 
Tequest. 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


wae eet 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. ‘The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn. In 
‘tertain countries the base is the year 1913 or some other pre-war 
period. Only general comparisons can be made from these figures 


Y — 


‘Since, in addition to differences in the base periods and the kind and 


Dumber of articles included, there are important differences in the 
Yomposition of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown 
Jor the years 1926-35, inclusive, and by months from January 1934 
through September 1936. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Co Ntrie 
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! Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
? Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 


Countries—Continued 








'Computing agency 


Base period 


Commodities. ---. 
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1913 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries— 
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COST OF LIVING 





Cost of Living of Urban and Rural Workers in 


a 


a 
7" 


Ecuador ! 


“rTAUE average family income of groups of urban workers in Ecuador 
§ ee from 45 to 120 sucres* per month and the expenditures 


‘from 45 to 100 sucres, according to an investigation carried out under 
‘the direction of Dr. Pablo Arturo Suarez, Professor of Hygiene in the 


‘Central University at Quito. 


57.73 sucres per month. 


cent of total expenditures. 


{Sucre at par=20 cents] 


For rural workers, including certain 
independent farmers, average family income varied from 17.60 to 


The first group of urban workers investigated, comprising approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the total population, included persons whose 
individual monthly wages did not exceed 30 sucres but whose family 
‘jncome, derived solely from wages, averaged 45 sucres per month. 
The second group, about 18 percent of the total population, included 
“persons whose individual monthly wages varied from 30 to 100 sucres 
but whose family income from wages varied from 60 to 100 sucres per 
month and was supplemented by an average of 10 to 20 sucres per 
outh in kind, as meals, etc., in addition to cash wages, given in part 
payment for work. The sample for the first group consisted of 31 
amilies and for the second, 84 families. 
groups the average distribution of expenditures in sucres and in per- 


Table 1 shows for these two 


—Average Distribution of Monthly Expenditures of Urban Workers in 
Ecuador 








Families with individual income of— 














Items of expenditure 
Less than 30 sucres 30 to 100 sucres per 
per month month 
Amount Amount 

(sucres) Percent (sucres) Percent 
(i icitinhdtbiintaconssnencnedsansekadiae 45. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 0 
Sy ee | 19. 50 43.3 57. 00 57.0 
BF EE EE Te en 3. 00 6.7 12. 00 12.0 
CEE ae, ae 10. 00 22. 2 19. 00 19.0 
SE a ne oe? 12. 50 27.8 12. 00 12.0 

















’ Par value of sucre=20 cents. 


100545—36——17 


' Data are from Contribucién al Estudio de las Realidades Entre las Clases Obreras y Campesinas, by Dr. 
Pablo Arturo Suarez, Quito, Tip. L. I. Fernandez, 1934. 
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For the first group a large part of the expenditure other th» that 

for food, housing, and clothing went for alcoholic drinks. |, the 
second group almost the entire income was used for food, elo; thing 
and housing; hence other expenses, as amusements, savings, ineqj, 
cines, alcohol, etc., had in general to be met by borrowing r by 
reducing the ameunt expended for food. The daily food of the aye. 
age person in the first group furnished 1,520 calories, and in th 
second group, 2,500 calories. The average cost of food per ds 
For the first group, adults 18 centavos, children 10 centavos: 
second group, adults 65 centavos, children 20 centavos. 

For the rural workers the findings were based on case studies of 
certain families in the Provinces of Pichincha and Tungurahua, made 
by Dr. Suarez, his students, and other trained investigators. 

The first group of rural workers comprised those farm workers who 
had no land of their own and were almost completely under the domi. 
nation of their land-owning employers. The second group was com. 
posed largely of small landowners who lived in villages and |iaslets 
and were engaged in farming and in various occupations associated 
with small-town life. 

For the first group of rural workers the average monthly [amily 
income from all sources was found to be 17.60 sucres with expendi- 
tures of 18.00 sucres for food and 2.50 sucres for clothing, leaving the 
worker’s family indebted to the employer. The food consumed daily 
by the average person in this group cost 15 centavos and furnished 
1,690 calories. 

Table 2 shows the quantity of each food consumed per week by the 
average person in each of the 2 groups of urban workers and thie first 
group of rural workers. 


Was: 
ior the 


Table 2.—Quantity of Food Consumed in Families of Urban and Agricultural 
Workers in Ecuador 
































Average weekly consumption of 
food, per person, in families of- 
Urban workers with 
Item Unit individual income 
ay Farm 
laborers 
Less than | 30 to 100 
30 sucres | sucres per 
per month month 
SE, WII boo ci oka siicctsbeddactiednce (Vane r aes 1, 050. 0 1,400.0 1, 4000 
OS RE: 2.3 3.1 3.1 
ee RE ee eo aa | hei Ge To. tae! 1, 400.0 
OS EES RS > ae 3.1 
RS Se RS een eS eee — pacataiekant a Screed aS 140.0 |. acd 
OS ESE OS SE Se” 3 
Sh ntccinehnsetiensiiiddeliiiianmmtmbiaaila so penn at oe 1, 050. 0 1, 540. 0 , 800.0 
PUG ati tienen 2.3 3.4 6. 
a: thus nisiicikictsaatbiblasldtsdatiiapsittiedaiinea CORRES ooo. cceene 1, 050. 0 1, 050. 0 700.0 
| ee 23 2.3 Ld 
Legumes, whole or ground_........-...-.-...---- RE nS ee ee eae 105. 0 
DIN. bw csinenackdialenmtanswpietl .2 





Table 


Legumes, 


T , 
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> Cereals 0 


Cereals 0 


S Vegetab! 


S Milk- 


Sugar... 


» Meat-_-- 


ae 
Fruit. - 
Chocolat 


Salt... 


| Cubi 
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In 
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cloth 
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as 


ee ee 
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17 centavos, or only 2 centavos per day more than that of the farm 
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Table *,—Quantity of Food Consumed in Families of Urban and Agricultural 
Workers in Ecuador—Continued 












































Average weekly consumption of 
food, per person, in families of— 
Urban workers with 
Item Unit a income 
oO — 
Farm 
| laborers 
Less than | 30 to 100 
30 sucres | sucres per | 
per month | month 
— 6 SE Ve ee | 1,400.0 
Logue . i IER SL: ee 3.1 
Total cicilili dies dianeneccenvte tebe ES eee! eee 105.0 | 1,400.0 
| RITA |------------ | . 23) 3.1 
Cereals or legumes, ground. .........-...-.-.-..- ATT: 4 © ; aed, aad 
a ee Se eee See 
Cereals or potatoes, ete., ground...........-....- DE iicuntisavesuliwiestuadthe’ 4. | 6D ee 
aes eee * 7] Saree 
Total, dhaledbeetabiles bis whegcdudasenndad ES ae 1, 400. 0 2} aes 
ee ee eT 3.1 1a ee 
Ce a a {eee 210.0 et ee 
ae 5 . (=e 
Re Se es I ia ie teirentitida 420.0 700. 0 1 105. 0 
i Sa 9 1.5 2.23 
ee ee eae 350. 0 560. 0 210.0 
Se _ 1.2 .5 
Ea Lal a ee Sie SR 210.0 280. 0 175.0 
ee eee Gat 5 .6 4 
EL Oa eS a ae 42.0 70. 0 154. 0 
ES ae om 3 
RR EO ARS I a wt SEs oe ay Be RR EL Ae 1 EY Bp | ee 
DE cine ecnistesiaccesel . atl Raeencanwue 
Chpestats .. ccuntaed bb ens tebawicedaccestote BEA A ae eS Ee 4g Bo CRE eS 
0 REE ee a 
Belt: ...c:. ce neddn atest odunescenabemeen Rear 70.0 105. 0 140. 0 
, _. See .15 23 3 

















! Cubie centimeters. 
? Quart. 


In the second group of rural workers the average family income 
(based on a study of 66 families) was 57.73 sucres per month, but 
the average expenditure for food was only 19.09 sucres and for 


‘ clothing, 5.24 sucres, leaving 33.40 sucres for other purposes, includ- 
_ ing savings, investment, or extravagance. 


The food consumed daily by the average person in this group cost 


laborers, 


ee ener at 
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October 1936 





Care of the Blind 


Public pensions for the blind in 19385. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Lalor Sta. 


tistics, 1936. ll pp. (Serial No. R. 422, reprint from August 1936 Month) 
Labor Review.) 


Statistical report of the Department of Institutions of the State of Califor ear 
ending June 30, 1935. Sacramento, 1936. 84 pp., folders, chart. 
The work of the State home for the blind and the workshop for the blind are 
among the activities reported upon. 


Consumer Problems 


Consumer problems and consumer cooperation in the United States: A selected list 
of references. Detroit, Public Library, Department of Social Sciences, Mareb 
1936. 18 pp., mimeographed. 

Includes a section on consumer’s cooperation. 


The decline and rise of the consumer: A philosophy of consumer cooperation. } 
Horace M. Kallen. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inec., 1936. 484 
pp. 


Traces the position of consumers under capitalism; under ‘“‘producer’’ doctrines, 
such as those of Robert Owen; and as a pressure group in a producer world 
Shows the gradual emergence of the idea of the “primacy of the consumer 
through the development of the idea of consumers’ cooperation. Of particular 
interest to American readers are the chapters on the history of the cooperatiy: 
movement here—among the farmers and among the industrial workers—and 
future possibilities. 


Free publications available for limited distribution by Consumers’ Project of U.S. 
Jepartment of Labor. Revision of January 10, 1936. Washington, 1936 
5 pp., mimeographed. 


General information concerning the Consumers’ Project of the Department of Labor. 
Washington, 1936. 2 pp., mimeographed. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperative societies under the rural electrification program. Washington, U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 44 pp. (Serial No. R. 442, reprint from 
September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Consumers’ cooperation in European countries. By Buel W. Patch. Washinton, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street, NW., 1936. 16 pp. 
(Vol. II, 1936, No. 5.) ; 

Summary account of consumers’ cooperation in Great Britain, Seandinavial 
countries, and other countries on the European Continent, also a section «1 C0 
operation as a modification of capitalism. 
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The poople’s year book, 1936. Published by the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
Manchester, and the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society, Glasgow, 1936. 

358 pp., illus. , 
Contains detailed data on the cooperative movement in Great Britain, summary 
statistics for the cooperative movements in foreign countries, and articles on 


- various economic subjects. 


Sirty-seventh annual Cooperative Congress, June 10-12, 1935, Cardiff, Wales. 
Manchester, Cooperative Union, Ltd., 1935. 726 pp. 
Gives not only the proceedings of the Cooperative Congress but also detailed 


statistics on the consumers’ cooperative movement in Great Britain. 





Cost and Standards of Living 


Changes in cost of living, July 15, 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1936. 26 pp. 


Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in Boston and Spring- 
field, Mass. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 10 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 448, reprint from September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Consumption and standards of living. By Carle C. Zimmerman. New York, D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1936. 602 pp. 

A review, in some detail, of the “laws’’ of consumption and a critical analysis 
of modern and early studies of consumption and standards of living, and of the 
several schools of thought on the subject, including analyses of published studies 
of foreign family living. Emphasis is placed, in the critical analyses, on the 
need for more attention to be given to intangible or nonquantitative values in 
family living. The book is designed to be used as a college text. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Purchasing power and prosperity: An essay in the economics of recovery. By 
Herbert D. Simpson. Chicago, Foundation Press, Inc., 1936. 149 pp., 
charts. 

The author defines purchasing power as a human relationship dependent on 
maximum exchangeability of labor, goods, and services. He emphasizes such 
factors as price flexibility, parity of different types of income, parity of prices 
and costs, and confidence in the future. Post-war policies of ‘“‘subsidizing”’ 
foreign purchasing power by American loans, early depression policies of obstruct- 
ing the “deflation’’ of wages and costs in certain industries, and more recent 
policies of ‘subsidizing’? domestic purchasing power by public expenditures, are 
criticized as having failed to remove the obstacles in the way of enterprise. 


The economic position of Great Britain. By A. G. Pigou and Colin Clark. London, 
London & Cambridge Economic Service, 1936. 43 pp. (Special Memo- 
randum No. 43.) 

Deals with population, employment and unemployment, national income, 
overseas trade, wage rates and real wages, and housing. 


The struggle for population. By D. V. Glass. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936. 
148 pp., charts. 

After reporting in turn on the population problem in England and Wales, popu- 
lation and policy in Germany, Italian efforts to promote population growth, and 
family allowances and the birth rate in Belgium and France, the writer stresses 
what he considers the imperative need of a series of detailed studies of movements 
within the population of England and of a careful analysis of the factors tending 
to restrict the size of families. 


Handbook on social work engineering—an outline. By June Purcell Guild and 
Arthur Alden Guild. Richmond, Va., Whittet and Shepperson, 1936. 135 pp. 


1935 year book of Jewish social work: Part 1, Service trends in family welfare, 
child care, care of the aged, hospitals, clinics. New York, Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, 71 West 47th Street, 1936. 54 pp., charts, 
mimeographed. 
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Education and Training 


Education in Civilian Conservation Corps camps. By Howard W. Oxley. Way, 
ington, U. S. Emergency Conservation Work (Civilian Conservation ( Orps) 
1936. 11 pp., mimeographed. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Workers’ education under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 193). 
1935. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Divis\oy 
Emergency Education, [1935?]. 24 pp., map, charts. 

The results of a questionnaire study showing that in the winter of 134-9; 


f 
( 
HI 


about 45,000 men and women were enrolled in 1,863 classes, taught by ay proy;. 

mately 580 instructors, in 28 States of the Union. 

Educational opportunities of Greater Boston for working men and women. 4 
selective list of day and evening classes and home-study courses for adults 


1936-37. Compiled by the Prospect Union Educational Exchange. ( 
bridge, Mass., 678 Massachusetts Avenue, [1936?]. 186 pp. : 


Statistics of the education of Negroes, 1929-30 and 1931-82. By David T Blog 
and Ambrose Caliver. Washington, U.S. Office of Education, 1936. 47 py. 
charts. (Bulletin, 1935, No. 13.) . 

Data on salaries of Negro teachers, taken from this report, are published | t)j 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


al)- 


Training of skilled workers; Salary and wage setting. By Frank Cushman and 
C. Canby Balderston, respectively. New York, American Managenet 
Association, 330 W. 42d St., 1936. 36 pp. (Institute of Management 
Series, 17.) 


Efficiency 


Rationalisierung Arbeitslosigkeit und Arbeitszeitverkiirzung. By Gojko Grdj 
Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1935. 102 pp. 
Deals with the industrial efficiency movement (‘‘rationalization’’), unemploy- 
ment, and shortening of labor time. A bibliography is appended. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment, wages, and hours in corrugated and solid fiber shipping-con(ain 
industry. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 7 
(Serial No. R. 447, reprint from September 1936 Monthly Labor Review 


Labor requirements on a railroad electrification program. By Herman B. Byer, 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 5 pp. (Serial No. RB. 
441, reprint from September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Michigan census of population and unemployment: Age, sex, and employment 
of gainful workers in five types of communities. Lansing, State Emergen 
Welfare Relief Commission, 1936. 33 pp., charts. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Unemployment and recovery. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, Editoria! Re- 
search Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street, NW., 1936. 16 pp. (Vol. I, 1936, 

No. 19.) 
Presents estimates of unemployment from 1929 to 1936 and discusses met ios 
of estimating, causes of unemployment, and remedial measures and factors 


nn 
Vy, 


Housing 


The Federal Home Loan Bank System; its aims and activities. Washington, |. * 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 1936. 10 pp. 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; its purposes and accomplishments, Jun: 1), 


1933, to June 13, 1936. Washington, U.S. Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
1936. 9 pp. 


Federal savings and loan associations; their distinctive services in mortgage len:!in(. 


Washington, U.S. Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 1936. 9 pp. 


The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation; a brief account of its 0)r- 


tions. . Washington, U. 8. Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 1936. 10 pp 
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Ruildiny societies [Great Britain]. _ Part 5 of Report of Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for the year 1935. London, 1936. 19 pp. 
Discussions of registration, offenses, prosecutions, and income taxes paid, and 
omplete financial statistics of assets and liabilities. The summary tables 
nelude reports from 1890 to the latest available year. 


Report on the overcrowding survey in England and Wales, 1936. London, Ministry 
' of Health, 1936. 157 pp., maps. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Kieden’s solution of the urban housing problem. (In Federal Home Loan Bank 

' Review, Washington, D. C., September 1936, pp. 427-436.) 

- Reviewed in this issue. 

: Income 

Srarm palue, gross income, and cash income from farm production, 1934-35, by 

States and commodities. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, 1936. 100 pp. 


Industrial Accidents and Health 


Annual report of the Indiana Industrial Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1935. Indianapolis, [1936?]. 68 pp. 

- A total of 118 fatal injuries and 17,131 nonfatal injuries were reported for the 
fiscal year 1935. Compensation of $2,373,174 was paid on closed cases for the 
= period. Detailed accident statistics are given by cause and nature of 
juries. 


Yndustrial accident report, New Jersey Department of Labor; compensable cases 
closed during year ending December 31, 1935. Trenton, 1936. 17 pp., 
mimeographed. 

The data show distribution of accidents by industries, causes, nature, and 
extent of disability. Compensated industrial accidents totaled 201 fatal and ~ 

17,912 nonfatal, and total compensation paid amounted to $4,271,313. 


Tyissé sattuneet tapaturmat, 1932. Helsinki, Finland, Sosialiministerié, Sosiali- 
nen Tutkimustoimisto, 1936. 61 pp. 

_ Report on industrial accidents in Finland in 1932, with comparative figures for 
1930 and 1931 in some cases. The data show number and causes of accidents, 
vorking time lost, frequency and severity, nature of injury, duration and degree 
f disability, ages of the injured, and amount of indemnity paid. 

Printed in Finnish and Swedish with some general observations in French and 
rench translations of table of contents and most of the table heads. 





















ngcvallenstatistiek [Netherlands|, 1934. Amsterdam, Rijksverzekeringsbank en 
de Raden von Arbeid, 1936. 186 pp., charts. 

Fr cn of industrial accidents and accident insurance in the Netherlands 

n 1934. 


‘oal-mine fatalities in Alabama, 1931-34. By Frank E. Cash. Washington, 
U. $8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 33 pp., mimeographed. (Information 
Circular 6890.) 


nnual report of the Colorado Bureau of Mines, for the year 1935. Denver, 1936. 
_ 77 pp., folder. 
Covers quarrying and metalliferous mines, mills, and smelters, giving data on 
roduction, employment, accidents, etc., and a list of operating companies. 
wenty-one fatalities are reported for 1935, as against 17 in 1934. Nonfatal 
juries involving a time loss of more than 14 days numbered 450 in 1935 and 
29 in 1934; those involving time loss of less than 14 days totaled 927 in 1935 and 
27 in 1934. The accidents are also listed by occupations, causes of injuries, 
nd extent of disability. 
lhe report for the coal mines of the State is issued by the State coal mine in- 
pector. (See note following.) 


nnual report of the Colorado State Inspector of Coal Mines, 1935. Denver, 1936. 
_ 53 pp., maps, folder. 

Contains a directory of coal mines, with statistics of production, employment, 

nd accidents. Twenty-six fatal and 1,114 nonfatal accidents occurred in 1935, as 

ompared with 21 fatal and 962 nonfatal in 1934. 
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Fifty-fourth coal report of Illinois, 1935. Springfield, Department of Min. < and 
Minerals, 1936. 294 pp., maps. - 
Includes information on production, distribution, employment, and ac: 
Fatal accidents are shown to have totaled 82 in 1935, as against 86 in 1934 


Annual report of the West Virginia Department of Mines, 1934. Charleston, {1 9359) 
220 pp., folder. % 
Contains a directory of mines and figures on production of coal and eo 
ployment, and fatalities from 1883 to 1934. Detailed information is ¢; 
278 fatal accidents, 9,953 major nonfatal injuries, and 4,330 minor injuries, | tring 
the year 1934. ' 


Annual report of the British Columbia Minister of Mines, 1935. Victoria, 193¢ 
Various paging; maps, charts, illus. . 
Statistical data are given, by district, for coal and metalliferous min < and 
quarries, covering production, employment, methods of operation, and accidents 
Fifteen fatal accidents in 1935, as against 22 in 1934, are shown for meta 
wage In coal mining there were 5 fatalities in 1935, as compared with ; 
in 4. 


Accident-cost data on most of the bituminous coal mined east of the Mississi pp River 
from April 1, 1934, to January 31, 1935. By J. J. Forbes and C. W. Owings. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 17 pp., mimeographed. (1p. 
formation Circular 6896.) 


ents. 


, em. 
n for 


Explosions of coal dust in tipples and cleaning plants and some suggestions on pre- 
venting them. By W. J. Fene and C. W. Owings. Washington, U. § 
Bureau of Mines, 1936. 9 pp., mimeographed. (Information C 
6895.) 


Electrical viewpoint in a complete safety survey of a coal mine. By E. J. Glein. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 18 pp., mimeographed. | Infor. 
mation Circular 6894.) 


Permissible electric mine lamps. By L. C. Ilsley and A. B. Hooker. Washing. 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 11 pp., mimeographed. (Report of 
Investigations 3304, supplement to Bulletin 332.) 


The National safety competition of 19385. By W. W. Adams, T. D. Lawrence, and 
D. R. White. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 20 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. (Report of Investigations 3308.) 


Fourteenth annual report of the Safety in Mines Research Board, including «a repor! 
of matters dealt with by the Health Advisory Committee, 1935. London, Mines 
Department, 1936. 144 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Proceedings of National Industrial Safety Conference, Balliol College, Oxford, April 
1936. London, National Safety First Association, Inc., 52 Grosvenor 
Gardens, S. W. 1, 1936. 8&6 pp., illus. 

The topics of the addresses were: Accidents and the young worker; Electrical 
hazards in industry; Goggles, masks, and protective devices for the head; The 
place of the foreman in the safety organization. 


Jahresbericht 1935 iiber die Durchfiihrung der Unfallverhiitungsvorschriften und die 
Masnahmen fiir die erste Hilfe. Berlin, Berufsgenossenschaft der Fein- 
mechanik und Elektrotechnik, [19367]. 54 pp., charts, illus. 

Annual report on the enforcement of regulations for the prevention of accidents, 
and on measures provided for first-aid treatment, in the mechanical and electrical 
industries in Germany. 


Report of the Director-General of Public Healih, New South Wales, for the year 1934. 
Sydney, 1936. 168 pp., charts, illus. 

The section of this report devoted to the work of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene contains information on that division’s investigations in connection 
with occupational hazards and diseases, including poisoning by lead, arsenic, and 
zine; incidence of tetanus in sorting dead-wool; and dermatitis from various 
substances. 


reular 


si | and incapacity, with special reference to industrial insurance. By lI. E. 
riffiths. London, Jordan & Sons, Limited, 1935. 270 pp. 

A study based on an exhaustive analysis of 50,000 cases of accident in (reat 
Britain, to determine the extent of disability resulting from various types o 
injuries. 
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Handbuch se amauaamam By Franz Koelsch. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 
1955. pp. 

Treats of accidents involving mechanical and electrical trauma, and injury 
or disease resulting from fatigue, exhaustion, shock, air pressure, temperature and 
climatic conditions, dust, chemicals, and parasites. Considerable space is devoted 
to silicosis. Suggestions are also given for occupational placement of workers 
handicapped by certain diseases, physical defects, etc., and for improving their 
health and efficiency. 


Industrial dust—hygienic significance, measurement, and control. By Philip 
Drinker and Theodore Hatch. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1936. 316 pp., diagrams, illus. 

This book is written from the engineers’ standpoint, placing emphasis on the 
need for cooperation between physicians and engineers in dealing with the problem 
of dust control. 


Economic and legal aspects of dust disease in industry. Part III-B, chapter 5, 
sections 3 and 4, of Review of literature on effects of breathing dusts, with 
special reference to silicosis. By D. Harrington and Sara J. Davenport. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 68 pp., mimeographed. (In- 
formation Circular 6892.) 


Silicosis and metal-mining conditions. Hearings, April 1936, before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate, 
74th Cong., 2d sess., on 8S. Con. Res. 34, a concurrent resolution to create a 
joint committee to investigate conditions in metal mining. Washington, 
1936. 91 pp. 


An occupational dermatitis due to heat decomposition of dyes. By Louis Schwartz 
and C. D. Hocker. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1936. 17 pp. 
(Reprint No. 1742 from Public Health Reports, April 24, 1936.) 

Report on an investigation made to determine the cause of a dermatitis oc- 
casionally contracted by telephone cable splicers. 


New plans of medical service: Examples of organized local plans of providing or 
paying for medical services in the United States. Chicago, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1936. 74 pp. 


Physical condition and unemployment. By Harold 8. Diehl. Washington, U. 8. 
Public Health Service, 1936. 9 pp. (Reprint No. 1716 from Public Health 
Reports, November 15, 1935.) 


Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining in the hosiery industry, 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1936. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 438, reprint from September 
1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Legalization of collective agreements in foreign countries. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 429, reprint from 
August 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Il contratto collettivo di lavoro nella statica e nella dinamica della economia indus- 
triale. By Pelio Marrani. Padova, Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani, 
1935. 334 pp. 

A study of collective labor contracts in force in Italy in relation to the basic 
law regulating them and the influence of the collective labor contract system 
upon the economic life of the Nation. 


South Australian industrial reports, 1934-35. Vol. XIII. Adelaide, Industrial 
Court, 1936. 381 pp., chart. 
Case histories of disputes coming before the industrial Court for settlement. 
he awards in each instance are given and in many cases statistical information 
on industrial conditions is included. 


International Labor Conditions and Relations 


The bs nlernational Labor Office year-book, 1935-36. Geneva, 1936. 571 pp., 
charts. 

This is the sixth issue of this publication, which previous to 1936 also included 

statistical tables. This year such tabular matter is presented in the new Inter- 
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national Labor Office Year-Book of Labor Statistics and will in future | 
lished in such separate form. 
The Year Book proper listed above reviews important labor and socia| 


Dube 


aii 
of 1935 and of the early months of 1936. The eight chapters deal res). ivele 
with the following subjects: Economic developments; conditions of work social 
insurance; remuneration of labor; unemployment, employment, miy»atioy. 
workers’ living conditions; workers’ general rights; and special problems | f ¢o,, 
tain categories of workers. 

Results of International Labor Conference, June 1936. By W. Ellison Chimes. 


Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 12 pp. (Serial No. 
R. 423, reprint from August 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Yes and Albert Thomas. By E. J. Phelan. London, Cresset Press, Ltd., 1939. 
271 pp. 
An account of the personality of Albert Thomas and of his later careey, wit} 
emphasis on his work as director of the International Labor Office dur 
formative period. : 


Labor Bank 


Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York: President’s report [October 3, 193? Jun, 
380, 1936). New York, 34th Street & 8th Avenue, 1936. 8 pp. 
Financial statement of one of the few remaining banks in which labor o1 
tions still have a financial interest. 


Labor Legislation 


Federal labor legislation, 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1936. S8pp. (Serial No. R. 427, reprint from August 1936 Monthly Labo) 
Review.) 

Federal law establishing labor standards in Government contracts. Washiiezton, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 426, reprint 
from August 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted September 15, 1935, to S¢ jten- 
ber 15, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Division of Labor Standards, 1931). 33 
pp. (Bulletin No. 9.) 


Labor laws and their administration: Proceedings of the twenty-first convention « 
the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, Asheville, \. (., 
October 1935. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 196 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 619.) 


Australian legislative digest, 1935. Sydney, Government Printer, 1936. 68 p; 
Summarizes the principal laws concerning labor and other matters enacted 
by the Commonwealth and State parliaments of Australia during 1935. 


Labor Organization 


The automobile industry and organized labor. By A. J. Muste. Baltimore, 
Christian Social Justice Fund, 513 Park Avenue, 1936. 59 pp. 
Discusses the financial structure of the automobile industry and outlines the 
movement toward organization into company unions, independent organizat ious 
and American Federation of Labor unions. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. By W. Ellison Chalmers. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936.- 11 pp. (Serial No. R. 439, 
reprint from September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Twenty-fifth annual report on labor organization in Canada (for the calendar car 
1935). Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1936. 223 pp. 


The Negro labor unionist of New York. By Charles Lionel Franklin. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 415 pp. 

This research study grew out of the work of the Mayor’s Commission on (on- 
ditions in Harlem, appointed to determine the causes of the Harlem race rit of 
March 19, 1935. The author was associated with the commission as a researc! 
worker. In the opening chapters of the book occupational trends and job op)or- 
tunities of Negro workers in New York City are discussed. Later the au hor 
traces the development of organizing movements among Negroes, from early ef! rts 
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4 


© Dube Bio organize independently as a race to the movement developed during and since 


the period of the N. R. A. toward affiliation with the general labor movement. 


events Concluding chapters furnish statistical data on Negro membership in New York 
tively [EN Jocal unions, classified by industry, which were obtained at first hand by the 
social JE author through examination of records, interviews with union officials, ete.; an 
ation: account of the experience of these locals with Negro workers, discussing attitudes, 
f cer. JE discriminatory practices, and constitutional barriers to membership; and an 


estimate of the Negro as a trade unionist. 
4 comprehensive bibliography is included. 
imers, 


il No, Labor Turn-Over 


- 1936 Labor (urn-over in the iron and steel industry, 1934 and 1935. Washington, U. 8. 
Nites Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 445, reprint from 

r, with September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 

Ng its 


Legal Aid Work 


 Legal-aid bureaus—their organization and administration: A manual of practice. 
' Compiled by John 8. Bradway. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
June 850 East 58th Street, 1935. 80 pp., diagrams. (Publication No. 47.) 
The information given in this publication is based on 50 years of experience 
‘aniza. 9 of executives of legal-aid organizations. The author is the secretary of the 
National Association of Legal-Aid Organizations. 


Legal-aid work in the United States. By Reginald Heber Smith and John §&. 
Bradway. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 33 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 421, reprint of articles in Monthly Labor Review for July and 
la C8, August 1936; abstracts from Bulletin No. 607.) 
sabdor 
Minimum Wage 
i] gton, 


seneia Minimum-wage legislation in Latin America. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
eprin 


Statistics, 1936. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 443, reprint from September 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


6H. 33 National Récovery Administration 


Business and government under the National Recovery Administration. By 
mM oJ Theodore J. Kreps. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, American 
V. C,, Council, 129 East 52d St., 1936. 46 pp. (American Council Papers, No. 1.) 

Outlines the historical background of the N. R. A. and discusses some of the 
factors that affected its development. 


OS pp. How the N. R. A. worked. By Robinson Newcomb. New York, Institute of 
nacted Pacific Relations, American Council, 129 East 52d Street, 1936. 34 pp. 
(American Council Papers, No. 2.) 
An analysis of the workings and effectiveness of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, based on the personal experience of the author, who worked in the 
organization. 


timore, Negro in Industry 

rea the The Negro in business, 1936: A bibliography. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 

ations, Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Negro Affairs, September 
1936. 13 pp. 

sah ine The Negro community of Baltimore. A summary report of a social study conducted 

2. 439, | for the Baltimore Urban League. By Ira De A. Reid. Baltimore, 1538 


Division St., 1935. 46 pp., charts. 
Among the subjects reported on are employment and unemployment of Negroes, 
ur year pet wages, housing, health, education, leisure, dependency, delinquency, and 
‘participation in community activities. 


> York, i 
. Occupations 
Con- : . F . . 
Ti , of ‘Allocations of occupations to monthly-earnings classes. Washington, Works Prog- 
earch Ne oo 1936. 23 pp., mimeographed. (Operating Procedure 
oat No. 
opel A guide for determining the monthly earnings in different occupations on the 


efforts ypes of work projects to which the monthly-earnings schedule is applicable. 
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Berufszahlung: Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung der Bevilkerung des D. ,,; 
Reichs. Heft 1, Einfiihrung in die Berufszihlung, systematische un. alphs 
betische Verzeichnisse zur Berufszihlung 1933; Heft 2, Die Erwerbs' tigkei 
der Reichsbevélkerung. Berlin, Statistisches Reichsamt, 1936. 2 \,), 
219 and 453 pp. (Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 453.) " 

The two volumes of this publication present the results of an occupatio:a| ex», 
sus taken in Germany on June 16, 1933, by industries and trades, including 4 eo), 
parison with the results of former occupational censuses. 


Schen 


Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions 


Federal old-age benefits established by the Social Security Act. Washingt: 
Social Security Board, 1936. 19 pp. (Informational Service 
No. 4.) 
An explanation of the Social Security Act insofar as it relates to old-a 
fits; also reproduces sections of the act which cover that subject. 


Status of old-age assistance in the United States, August 15, 1936> Washing 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 2 pp. (Serial No. R. 440, reprin; 
from September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund. Letter from the president of | 
Civil Service Commission transmitting the fifteenth annual report of the boa 
actuaries of the Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund. Washing 
1936. 21 pp. (S. Doc. No. 196, 74th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Annual report of the Auditor of the State of Indiana, for the fiscal year ended J wn 
1935. Indianapolis, Indiana Auditing Department, !1936?]. 46 pp 
Includes summary data of reimbursements to the counties for old-age pensions 


Gesundhetisfiirsorge in der Invalidenversicherung, 1985. Berlin, Reichsversicher 
ungsamt, 1936. 88 pp., maps, charts. 
Report on operation of the workers’ invalidity and old-age insurance system j 
Germany during 1935. 


Personnel Management 


How to use psychology in business. By Donald A. Laird. New York, MecGray. 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. 378 pp., charts, illus. 

In addition to the treatment of psychologicsl factors, the book ineludes chap. 
ters on the following topics: How and why people are different in general ability 
How much brains for the job?; Eating for work and fatigue; Controlling the noiss 
of business. 


Public personnel administration. By William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsle: 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 588 pp., charts. 

This study includes a critical analysis of personnel policies and practices 
Federal and local government in the United States, a review of successful method 
for the improvement of personnel adopted in this country and elsewhere, and: 
discussion of the applicability to public employment of personnel policies ani 
practices “accepted as standard by the leading personnel managers in private 
enterprise.” 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Legislative trends in State and local responsibility for public assistance, Augus! | 
1934, to January 1, 1936. Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Administri: 
tion, 1936. 5 pp., folders, chart; mimeographed. 


Report showing the financial status of funds provided in the Emergency Relief \ppre- 
priation Act of 1935, as of June 30, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Treasury De 
partment, 1936. 509 pp., charts. 

Data from this publication are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 


Report on progress of ihe Works Program, August 15, 19386. Washington, U. $ 
Works Progress Administration, 1936. 91 pp. 
Presents data on general relief and on employment, hours, and earnings wide! 
the Works Program, including information on the National Youth Administ ratio! 


Plans of medical care for relief cases in 10 cities. Chicag American Publi 
Welfare Association, 850 East 58th St., 1936. 15 pp., mus 7raphed. _ 

Descriptions of the methods followed in handling relief cases in 10 cities, vivinf 

information on employment of physicians, hospitalization, and related matters 
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A survey of 2,884 “employable” cases closed March 31, 1936, by District of Columbia 
Boord of Public Welfare, Public Assistance Division. Washington, 1936. 
16 pp., mimeographed. , 


Public welfare service in Kansas, 1935. Topeka, Kansas Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, 1936. 323 pp., maps, charts, illus. (Bulletin No. 355.) 
A detailed statistical report, by county, on work and other relief granted by 
public and private agencies in Kansas during 1935, with some text discussion. 


b Review of work-relief activities in Nevada, April 1, 1934-August 1, 1935. [Carson 
City?], Nevada Emergency Relief Administration, [1936?]. Various paging, 
mimeographed., 


Rural emergency relief in Washington, with attention to characteristics of rural 
relief households. By Paul H. Landis, Mae Pritchard, and Melvin Brooks. 
Pullman, Wash., State College of Washington, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1936. 39 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 334.) , 


Public relief, emergency employment, and welfare expenditures in Wisconsin, 1931- 
1935. Madison, Wisconsin Public Welfare Department, 1936. 17 pp., 
maps, folders, charts; mimeographed. 


> Kéyhdinhoito vuonna 1933. Helsinki, Sosialiministerié, Sosialinen Tutkimus- 
 toimisto, 1936. 81 pp. 
' Report on relief work of the Government of Finland during 1933, including 
' jnformation on causes of want; number, ages, and occupations of persons assisted; 
and kinds and amounts of relief provided. 
Printed in Finnish and Swedish, with a résumé and table of contents in French. 


' The work of the Unemployment Relief Commission of Montreal, 1934-1935. Ad- 
dress at meeting of The City Improvement League, Inc., December 20, 1935, 
by Brig. Gen. E. de B. Panet. Montreal, Unemployment Relief Commis- 
sion, [19367]. 15 pp. 


Report of Social Services Department, Tasmania, 1934-35. Hobart, 1936. 12 pp. 
Reviews the activities of the department in connection with unemployment relief 
i and other forms of relief, rest and invalid homes, and homes for boys and girls. 
rf 


Social Security 


A brief explanation of the Social Security Act. Washington, U. 8. Social Security 
Board, 1936. 13 pp. (Informational Service Circular No. 1.) 


| A “clinic” on the Federal Social Security Act: A discussion of its significance to 
manufacturers. New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 11 West 
42d Street, 1936. 22 pp. 


Social security, what and why? Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, 1936. 
18 pp. (informational Service Circular No. 7.) 
“An informal! discussion”’ of the Federal Social Security Act given in a radio 
broadcast by the directors of the Bureaus of Unemployment Compensation, 
Public Assistance, Federal Old-Age Benefits, and Informational Service. 


Aid to dependent children under the Social Security Act. Washington, U. 8S. Social 
Security Board, 1936. 15 pp. (Informational Service Circular No. 6.) 
An explanation of those sections of the Federal Social Security Act relating to 


Lhe 


a. 


aid to dependent children. 


_ Your securities under social security: A handbook of the labor factor in investments. 


#1 By Arundel Cotter and Thomas W. Phelps. New York, Dow, Jones & Co., 


Inc., 1936. 153 pp. 
The publishers assert that this volume is ‘“‘more than an expert statistical study. 
It is a symposium of the leaders in American industry and finance on the imme- 
diate and probable future consequences” of the Social Security Act. 


The clash of progress and security. By Allan G. B. Fisher. London, Macmillan & 


Co., Ltd., 1935. 234 pp. 


_ The author emphasizes the view that economic progress requires frequent 
changes in the types of work performed by individuals and in types of investment. 
These changes, however, involve serious problems of insecurity and maladjustment, 
the extent of which depends on the flexibility of the economic system, on the 
manner of controlling the direction of changes, and on the provision made for 
distributing or sharing the risks. The book attempts to analyze the conditions 
and policies necessary for reconciling progress with security. 
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The problem of economic insecurity in Michigan. A preliminary study of t) o plae, 
of unemployment insurance and other systematic measures for | Nome 
security in a State plan for Michigan. By William Haber and },))) _ oe 
Stanchfield. Lansing, State Emergency Welfare Relief Commissic. . 1936 fee bilit 
79 pp., charts. | | 


Thirty-eighth annual report of the Pensions Department of New Zealand, for‘), ven OD Is 
ended March 31, 1936. Wellington, 1936. 7 pp. 
The data are broken down to show the various kinds of assistance orayta; 
including old-age, widows’, miners’, and blind persons’ pensions, and {aj R 
allowances. 7 


Unemployment Insurance 


Analysis of State unemployment compensation laws, July 1, 1936. Wash ingto, 
U.S. Social Security Board, 1936. 11 pp. 

A tabular statement of the most significant provisions of State unemp!|oy ey; 
compensation laws. Interpretation is based on the rules and regulations jaq, 
by the various administrative agencies, as well as on applicable provisions j 
other State laws such as those dealing with public employment offices snd ¢} 
administration of labor legislation. A 


The Federal-State program for unemployment compensation. Washington, U. s to! 
Social Security Board, 1936. 13 pp. (Informational Service Circular No. ; mat 


Unemployment compensation administration in Wisconsin and New Hani); 
By Walter Matscheck, under auspices of Social Science Research ((jin¢i) Hoi 
Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1936. 74 pp., charts. (Publics. 
tion No. 52.) 

A detailed analysis of administrative techniques and procedures involved j 
the operation of two major tyres of unemployment-compensation arrangement: Wo! 


hire 


Wages and Hours boy 


Earnings and methods of wage payment in the fishing industry. Washington, U.s pie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 437, reprint frow 
September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Employment, wages, and hours in corrugated and solid fiber shipping-containn 
industry. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 7 pp, 
(Serial No. R. 447, reprint from September 1936 Monthly Labor Review. 


A survey of the rules governing wage payments in railroad train and engine servic pret 
Washington, Office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Section 0 sin 
Labor Relations, 1936. 2 vols., 106 pp. 


The trend of ware in the South, 1933-1936. Nashville, Tenn., Southern State 
Industrial Council, 1105 Stahlman Building, 1936. 7 pp. (Bulletin No. |. 


Wages, hours, and employment in the United States, 1914-1936. By M. Ada Beney 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue 
1936. 197 pp., charts. (Study No. 229.) 


Report of a special inquiry into the working of overtime in coal mines in Scoilani 
London, Mines Department, 1925. 14 pp. (Cmd. 4959.) 
Data from this report are given in an article on overtime work in mechanized 
mines of Great Britain in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. al 


Workmen’s Compensation of 


Annual report of the West Virginia State Compensation Commissioner on the vorl- FB ¢ ) 
were compensation fund, year ending June 30, 1935. Charleston, {1{)36". di 
pp. 

Industrial accidents reported for the fiscal year 1935 totaled 32,888, as against F 4 
46,365 for the fiscal year 1934 and 28,264 for the fiscal year 1933. Fatal injuries 
numbered 395 in 1935, 344 in 1934, and 285 in 1933. There were 32,493 non-fatal 
cases in 1935, as compared with 46,021 in 1934 and 27,979 in 1933. Compensation u 
a totaled $3,652,984 in 1935, as against $3,549,514 in 1934 and $3,821,()Is A 
in 3 


Report on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, in Burma, for the 
year 1935. Rangoon, Labor Commissioner, 1936. 22 pp. % 
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Annua’ report of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935. Winnipeg, 


036. 36 pp. 

; Cont ains statistics showing the number of accidents by causes, extent of disa- 
" pility, and nature of injuries. A total of 9,907 accidents, including 28 fatalities, 
" was reported during 1935, as compared with 7,879 accidents including 18 fatalities 
Hin 193+. 

" Fight) annual report of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1935. 
-~" Qnebee, 1936. 79 pp., folders. (In English and French.) 

Reported accidents totaled 39,007 in 1935, as against 35,436 in 1934. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance and retrospective rating. By Winfield W. 
Greene, J. W. Randall, and John R. Blades. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 350 West 42d Street, 1936. 40 pp. (Insurance Series 25.) 


Young Persons in Industry 


Street trades work: Annual report of the Street Trades Department, Milwaukee 


Publie Schools, July 1, 1935—July 1, 1936. Milwaukee, 1936. 38 pp., charts; 
mimeographed. 

A report on the administration of the Wisconsin street trades law as applied 

to newsboys, giving statistical data on number of licenses issued and inspections 

made, together with a report on the activities of the Newsboys’ Republie and 


School Newsboys’ Clubs. 


Hours of employment of young persons in unregulated occupations |in Manchester, 
England). Manchester, University Settlement, 1936. Various paging, 
mimeographed. 


: ) Results of an inquiry by the Manchester University Settlement into long 


working hours of 74 juvenile workers in occupations not covered by hours of 

‘labor laws. Most of the cases studied fell into 3 main groups: Van boys, errand 
boys, ete., in factories and workshops; van boys, porters, messengers, etc., in 
road transportation; and pages, attendants, etc., in residential hotels, moving- 
picture theaters, etc. 


General Reports 


Annual report of the Labor Department, Kansas Commission of Labor and Industry, 
for the year ending December 31, 1935. Topeka, 1936. 86 pp., folders. 
Gives data on employment, pay rolls, unemployment, employment service, 
industrial accidents, factory and mine inspection, wemen’s working conditions, 
retail — prices, and other subjects. Includes a directory of labor organizations 
in the State. 


Statistisches Handbuch fiir den Bundesstaat Osterreich. Vienna, Bundesamt fiir 
Statistik, 1936. 207 pp. 

Statistical information concerning economic and social conditions and develop- 
ments in Austria, including industrial disputes, collective agreements, employment 
pe social insurance, welfare work, and prices, down to and including 1935 

in some cases. 





. The Canada year book, 1936: The official statistical annual of the resources, history, 
institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 
; Bureau of Statistics, 1936. xli, 1154 pp., maps. 

_ Among the many topics covered are: Wages and hours of labor, employment 
and unemployment, unemployment relief, industrial disputes, industrial accidents 
and compensation therefor, labor organizations, old-age pensions, prices and cost 
_of living, cooperative societies, and building construction. With one exception, 
the statistics on the subjects mentioned are for 1934 or 1935, with comparative 
figures for earlier years in most cases; index numbers of retail prices are brought 
down to March 1936. 


Annual report of the Commissioner of Labor of the Province of Alberta for the 
. fiscal year 1935-1936. Edmonton, 1936. 26 pp., charts. 

_ Reports on wages and hours, work of employment offices, and transactions 
under the Labor Disputes Act. 


Annual report of the Department of Labor, British Columbia, for the year ended 
December 31, 1935. Victoria, 1936. 91 pp., charts. 

Contains data on wages, orders under the minimum-wage acts for males and 
females, employment, work of employment offices, unemployment relief, labor 
disputes, and apprenticeship. Some of the statistics of wages are given in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Anuarto estadistico de Chile, aio 1934: Vol. VI, Finanzas, bancos y cajas 
Santiago, Direecién General de Estadistica, 1936. 162 pp., charts. 
The statistics of interest to labor in this volume cover employment se: 
government-administered social insurance for workers and for relief o| 
employed. Benefits provided by social insurance include retirement 
and insurance against accidents, invalidity, and old age. Relief for th. ,, 
ployed is itemized by amounts spent each month for food, housing, etc. 


Résumé statistique de l’Empire du Japon. Tokio, Bureau de la Statistic io @y, 

érale, 1936. 161 pp., charts. ; 

A general statistical annual containing data on wages, employment 

employment, work of employment offices, industrial disputes, price 
budgets, cooperative societies, etc. 


° 
Arsberetninger fra Arbeidsrddet og Fabrikktilsynet, 1935. Oslo, Norway 
spektgren for Fabrikktilsynet, 1936. 94 pp., illus. 
Annual report on factory inspection in Norway, containing statistics 61) hoy; 
of labor, women and children in industry, and industrial accidents and disiases 
A résumé in French and French translations of table heads are provi 


Concise statistical year book of Poland, 1936. Warsaw, Chief Bureau of Statisi 
1936. 263 pp., map. (In English.) 

Statistics of wages and hours, employment and unemployment, labor tip. 
over, industrial disputes, collective agreements, labor organizations, social jp. 
surance, vacations for workers in manufacturing industries, estimated cost o 
paid vacations for both manual and salaried workers, national income, prodyp. 
tion and consumption, cooperative societies, housing, prices, family |iudgets 
public health, and many other subjects. Most of the data are for 1935 or carlie; 
years. 


Statistics of the State of Queensland for the year 1934-35: G, Part VII-— Sociy 
statistics. Brisbane, Government Statistician, 1936. 41 pp. 
Includes data on building, cooperative, and friendly societies, and 01 State 
encouragement for housing through the granting of loans for home building an¢ 
repairs. 


Trente-hutti¢me rapport annuel du comité directeur de l’ Union suisse des jaysans 
et du Secrétariat des paysans suisses, 1935. Brougg, Switzerland, Secrétariat 
des paysans suisses, 1936. 156 pp. (Publications du Secrétariat des paysans 
suisses No. 114.) 

Reports on studies made by the Swiss Farmers’ Union on such subjects as 
cash and kind wages of farm workers, relations between cooperative sovicties 
etc. 


Pocket year book of Western Australia, 1936. Perth, Government Statistician, 


1936. 140 pp., map. 


The subjects covered include basic wages authorized, factory employment, un 


employment, old-age and invalidity pensions, and cooperative societies. 
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